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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 



OF THE 



HISTORICAL SURVEY OF Si. DOMINGO. 

(1796.) 



SOON after I had published the History of the British 
Colonies in the West Indies, I conceived the design of 
compiling a general account of the settlements made by all 
the nations of Europe in that part of the New Hemisphere, 
but more particularly the French, whose possessions were 
undoubtedly the most valuable and productive of the whole 
Archipelago. .This idea suggested itself to me on surveying 
the materials I had collected with regard to their principal colo- 
ny in St. Domingo; not doubting, as the fortune of war had 
phoed under the British dominion all or most of the other 
French islands, that I should easily procure such particulars of 
the condition, population* and culture of each, as would enable 
me to complete my design, with credit to myself, and satisfac- 
• tion to the public. I am sorry to observe, that in this expecta- 
tion I have hitherto found myself disappointed. The pre- 
sent publication, therefore, is confined wholly to St. Domin- 
go* concerning which, having personally visited that unhappy 
country soon after the revolt of the negroes in 1791, and 
formed connections there, which have supplied me with re- 
gular communications ever since, I possess a mass of evidence* 
and important documents. My motives for going thither, 
are of little consequence to the public, but the circumstances 
which occasioned the voyage, the reception I met with, and 
the situation in which I found the wretched inhabitants, can- 
jiof fail of being interesting to the reader-, and I flatter myself 
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that a short account of those particulars, while it confers 
some degree of authenticity on my labours, will not be thought 
an improper Introduction to my book. 

In the month of September 1791, when I was at Spanish 
Town in Jamaica, two French gentlemen were introduced to 
me, who were just arrived from St. Domingo, with informa- 
tion, that the negro slaves belonging to the French part of that 
jsland, to the number, as was believed, of 100,000 and up- 
wards, had revolted, and were spreading death and desolation 
over the whole of the northern province. They reported 
that the governor-general, considering the situation of the 
colony as a common cause among the white inhabitants of 
all nations in the West Indies, had despatched commissioners 
to the neighbouring islands, as well as to the States of North 
America, to request immediate assistance of troops, arms, am- 
munition, and provisions j and that themselves were deputed 
on the same errand to the Government at Jamaica: I was ac- 
cordingly desired to present them to the Earl of Effingham, 
the commander in chief. Although the despatches with which 
these gentlemen were furnished, were certainly a very suffici- 
ent introduction to his lordship, I did not hesitate to comply 
with their request ; and it is scarcely necessary to observe, that 
the liberal and enlarged mind which animated every part of 
Lord Effingham's conduct, needed no solicitation, in a case of 
beneficence and humanity. Superior to national prejudice, he 
felt, as a man and a christian ought to feel, for the calamities 
of fellow men; and he saw, in its full extent, the danger to 
which every island in the West Indies would be exposed from 
such an example, if the triumph of savage anarchy over all 
order and government should be complete. He therefore, 
without hesitation, assured the commissioners that they might 
depend on receiving from the government of Jamaica, every 
assistance and succour which it was in his power to give. 
Troops he could not offer, for he had them not; but he said, 
he would furnish arms, ammunition, and provisions, and he 
promised to consult with the distinguished Officer command- 
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ing in the naval department, concerning the propriety of send- 
ing up one or more of his Majesty's ships; the commissioners 
having suggested that the appearance in their harbours of a 
few vessels of war might serve to intimidate the insurgents, 
and keep them at a distance, while the necessary defences and 
intrenchments were making, to preserve the city of Cape 
Francois from an attack. 

Admiral Affleck (as from his known worth and general 
character might have been expected) very chearfully co-opera- 
ted on this occasion with Lord Effingham; and immediately 
issued orders to the captains of the Blonde and Daphne fri- 
gates to proceed, in company with a sloop of war, forthwith 
to Cape Francois. The Centurion was soon afterwards order- 
ed to Port au Prince. The Blonde being commanded by my 
amiable and lamented friend, Captain William Affleck, who 
kindly undertook to convey the French commissioners back to 
St. Domingo, I was easily persuaded to accompany them thi- 
ther; and some other gentlemen of Jamaica joined the party. 

We arrived in the harbour of Cape Francois in the evening 
of the 26th of September, and the first object which arrested 
our attention as we approached, was a dreadful scene of de- 
vastation by fire. The noble plain adjoining the Cape was co- 
vered with ashes, and the surrounding hills, as far as the eye 
could reach, every where presented to us ruins still smoking, 
and houses and plantations at that moment in flames'. It was 
a sight more terrihle than the mind of any man, unaccustom- 
ed to such a scene, can easily conceive. — The inhabitants of 
the town being assembled on the beach, directed all their at- 
tention towards us, and we landed amidst a crowd of spectators 
who, with uplifted hands and streaming eyes, gave welcome 
to their deliverers, (for such they considered us), and acclama- 
tions of vivent les Anghis resounded from every quarter. 

The governor of St. Domingo, at that time, was the unfor- 
tunate 'General Blanchelande; a tnarechal dexamp in the French 
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service, who has since perished on the sc&ftbid. He did m 
the honour to receive us on the quay, A committee of the 
colonial assembly, accompanied by the governor's only son, an 
amiable and accomplished youth,* had before attended us on 
board the Blonde, and we were immediately conducted to the 
place of their meeting. The scene was striking and solemn, 
the hall was splendidly illuminated, and all the members ap- 
peared in mourning. Chairs were placed for us within the 
bar, and the Governor having taken his seat on the right hand 
of the President, the latter addressed us in an eloquent and af- 
fecting oration, of which the following is as literal a translation 
as the idiom of the two languages will admit: 

« We were not mistaken, Gentlemen, when we placed out; 
« confidence in your generosity; but we could hardly enter- 
" tain the hope, that besides sending us succours, you would 
4€ come in person to give us consolation. You have quitted, 
" without reluctance, the peaceful enjoyment of happiness at 
«• home, to come and participate in the misfortunes of stran- 
" gers, and blend your tears with our's. Scenes of misery 
** (the contemplation of which, to those who are unaccustom- 
'* ed to misfortune, is commonly disgusting) have not suppress^ 
« ed your feelings. You have been willing to ascertain the fall 
" extent of our distresses, and to pour into our wounds the 
*« salutary balm of your sensibility and compassion. 

« The picture which has been drawn of our calamities, yon 
«« will find has fallen short of the reality. That verdure with 
" which our fields were lately arrayed, is no longer visible; 
" discoloured by the flames, and laid waste by the devastations 
« of war, our coasts exhibit no prospect but that of desolation. 
* The emblems which we wear on our persons, are the tokens 
" of our grief for the loss of our brethren, who Were surpti- 
€€ sed, and cruelly assassinated, by the revolters. 

* This youa .▼ gentleman likewise perished by the goillotrae under the 
tyranny of Robespierre. He was massacred at Paris, on the loth July 
1791, in the twentieth year of his age. 
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w It is by the glare of the conflagrations that every way sur- 
w round us, that we now deliberate : we are compelled to sit 
« c armed and watchful through the night, to keep the enemy 
u from our sanctuary. For a long time past our bosoms have 
« been depressed by sorrow, they experience this day, for the 
*' first time, the sweet emotions of pleasure, in beholding you 
* c amongst us. 

" Generous islanders! humanity has operated powerfully on 
cc your hearts; you have yielded to the first emotion of your 
u generosity, in the hopes of snatching us from death; for it 
c< is already too late to save us from misery. What a contrast 
Cl between your conduct, and that of other nations ! We will 
w avail ourselves of your benevolence ; but the days you pre- 
cc serve to us, will not be sufficient to manifest our gratitude: 
€i our children shall keep it in remembrance. 

" Regenerated France, unapprized that such calamities 
«* might befal us, has taken no measures to protect us against 
<* their effects: with what admiration will she learn, that, with- 
« out your assistance, we should no longer exist as a depen- 
€€ dency to any nation. 

" The Commissioners deputed by us to the island of Jamai- 
" ca, have informed us of your exertions to serve us. — Receive 
« the assurance of our attachment and sensibility. 

" The Governor-general of this island, whose sentiments 
€€ perfectly accord with our own, participates equally in the 
«* joy we feel at your presence, and in our gratitude . for the 
u assistance you have brought us." 

« 

AT this juncture, the French colonists in St. Domingo, 
however they might have been divided in political sentiments 
on former occasions, seemed to be softened, by the sense of 
common suffering, into perfect unanimity. All descriptions of 
persons joined in one general outcry against the National As- 
sembly, to whose proceedings were imputed all their disasters. 
This opinion was indeed so widely disseminated, and so deep- 
ly rooted, as to create a very strong disposition in the white 

Vol. IV. b 
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inhabitants of Cape Francois, to renounce their allegiance to 
the mother country. The black cockade was universally sub- 
stituted in place of the tri- coloured one, and very earnest 
wishes were avowed in all companies, without scruple or re- 
straint, that the British administration would send an arma- 
ment to conquer the island, or rather to receive its voluntary 
surrender from the inhabitants. What they wished might 
happen, they persuaded themselves to believe was actually in 
contemplation; and this idea soon became so prevalent, as to 
place the author of this work in an awkward situation. The 
sanguine disposition observable in the French 'character, has 
been noticed by all who have visited them; but in this case 
their credulity grew to a height that was extravagant and even 
ridiculous. By the kindness of the Earl of Effingham, I was 
favoured with a letter of introduction to the Governor-general; 
and my reception, both by M. Blanchelande and the colonial 
assembly, was such as not only to excite the public attention, 
but also to induce a very general belief that no common mo- 
tive had. brought me thither. The suggestions of individuals 
to this purpose, became perplexing and troublesome. Assu- 
rances on my part, that I had no views beyond the gratifica- 
tion of curiosity, had no other effect than to call forth com- 
mendations on my prudence. It was settled, that I was an 
agent of the English ministry, sent purposely to sound the in- 
clinations of the Colonists towards the Government of Great 
Britain )# preparatory to an invasion of the country by a Bri- 
tish armament; and their wishes and inclinations co-operating 
with this idea, gave rise to many strange applications which 
were made to me, some of them of so ludicrous a nature, as 
no powers of face could easily withstand. 

This circumstance is not recorded from the vain ambition 
of shewing my own importance. The reader of the following 
pages will discover its application; and, perhaps, it may induce 
him to make some allowance for that confident expectation of 
sure and speedy success, which afterwards led to attempts, by 
the British arms, against this ill-fated country, with means 
that must otherwise have been thought at the time, — as in the 
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sequel they have unhappily proved, — altogether inadequate to 
the object in view. 

The ravages of the rebellion, during the time that I remain- 
ed at Cape Francois, extended in all directions. The whole 
of the plain of the Cape, with the exception of one plantati- 
on which adjoined the town, was in ruins; as were likewise 
the Parish of Limonade, and most of the settlements in the 
mountains adjacent. The Parish of Limbe was every where 
on fire; and before my departure; the rebels had obtained 
possession of the bay and forts at l'Acul, as well as the districts 
of Fort Dauphin, Dondon, and La Grand Riviere. 

Destruction every where marked their progress, and resist- 
ance seemed to be considered by the whites, not only as una- 
vailing in the present conjuncture, but as hopeless in future. 
To fill up the measure of their calamities, their Spanish neigh- 
bours in the same island, with a spirit of bigotry and hatred 
which is, I believe, without an example in the world, refused 
to lend any assistance towards suppressing a revolt^ in the issue 
of which common reason should have informed them, that 
their own preservation was implicated equally with that of the 
French. They were even accused not only of supplying the 
rebels with arms and provisions; but also of delivering up to 
them to be murdered, many unhappy French planters who had 
fled for refuge to the Spanish territories, and receiving money 
from the rebels as the price of their blood. Of these latter 
charges, however, no proof was, I believe, ever produced; 
and, for the honour of human nature, I am unwilling to be- 
lieve that they are true. 

To myselfj the case appeared altogether desperate from the 
beginning; and many of the most respectable and best inform- 
ed persons in Cape Francois (some of them in high stations) 
assured me, in confidence, that they concurred in this opinion. 
The merchants and importers of European manufactures, ap- 
prehending every hour the destruction of the town, as much 
from incendiaries within, as from the rebels without, offered 
{heir goods for re^dy money at half the usual prices; and ap- 
plications were made to Captain Affleck, by persons of all de* 
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scriptipns, for permission to embark in the Blonde for Jamaica. 
The interposition of the colonial government obliged him to 
reject their solicitations j but means were contrived to send on 
board consignments of money to a great amount; and I know 
that other conveyances were found, by which effects to a con- 
siderable value were exported both to Jamaica, and the states of 
North America. 

Under these circumstances, it very naturally occurred to me 
to direct my inquiries towards the state of the colony previous 
to the reyolt, and collect authentic information on the spot, 
concerning the primary cause, and subsequent progress, of the 
widely extended ruin before me. Strongly impressed with 
the gloomy idea, that the only memorial of this once flourish- 
ing colony would soon be found in the records of history, I 
was desirous that my own country and fellow-colonists, in la- 
menting its catastrophe, might at the same time profit by so 
.terrible an example. My means of information were too va- 
luable to be neglected, and I determined to avail myself of 
them. The governor-general furnished me with copies of all 
the papers and details of office that I solicited, with a polite- 
ness that augmented the favour. The fate of this unhappy 
gentleman, two years afterwards, gave me infinite concern* 
Like his royal master, he was unfortunately called to a station 
to which his abilities were not competent; and in times when 
perhaps no abilities would have availed him. 

The President of the colonial assembly, at the time of my 
arrival, was M. de Caducsh, who some time afterwards took 
up his residence, and held an important office, in Jamaica. 
He was a man of very distinguished talents, and withal strongly 
and sincerely attached to the British government, of which, 
if it were proper, I could furnish unquestionable proof.* This 
gentleman drew up, at my request, a. short account of the 
origin, and progress of the rebellion; and after my return to 
England, favoured me with his correspondence. Many im- 

. * 

* He afterwards accompanied General Williamson back to St. Domin- 
go, and wa9 killed (or, as I have heard, basely murdered) in a duel at 
Port au Prince, by one of his countrymen, 
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portant facts, which are given in this work, are given on his 
authority. 

To M. Delaire, a very considerable and respectable merchant 
in the town of the Cape, who has since removed to> the state 
of South Carolina, I was indebted for a similar narrative, drawn 
up by himself in the English language, of which he is a very 
competent master. It is brief, but much to the purpose; dis- 
plays an intimate knowledge of the concerns of the colony, 
and traces, with great acuteness, its disasters to their source. 

But the friend from whose superior knowledge I have 
derived my chief information in all respects, is the gentle- 
man alluded to in the note to page 116 of the following 
sheets; and I sincerely regret, that ill fortune has so pursued 
him as to render it improper in this work to express to him, 
by naine % the obligations I owe to his kindness. After a nar- 
row escape from the vengeance of those merciless men, San- 
thonax and Polverel, he was induced to return to St. Domin- 
go, to look after his property; and, I grieve to say, that he is 
again fallen into the hands of his enemies. He found means, 
however, previous to his present confinement, to convey to 
me many valuable papers; and, among others, a copy of that 
most curious and important document, the dying deposition or 
v testament of Oge, mentioned in the fourth chapter, and print- 
ed at large among the additional notes and illustrations at the 
end of my work. Of this paper, (the communication of which, 
in proper time, would have prevented the dreadful scenes that 
followed), although I had frequently heard, I had long doubt- 
ed the existence. Its suppression by the persons to whom it 
was delivered by the wretched sufferer, appeared to be an aft 
of such monstrous and unexampled wickedness, that, until I 
saw the paper itself, I could not credit the charge. Whether 
M. Blanchelande was a party concerned in this atrocious pro- 
ceeding, as my friend asserts, I know not. If he was guilty, 
he has justly paid the forfeit of his crime; and although, be- 
lieving him innocent, I mourned over his untimely fate, I 
scruple not to avow my opinion, that if he had possessed a 
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thousand lives, the loss of them all had not been a sufficient 
atonement, in so enormous a case, to violated justice! 

Such were the motives that induced me to undertake this 
Historical Survey of the French part of St. Domingo, and such 
are the authorities from whence I have derived my information 
concerning those calamitous events which have brought it to 
ruin. Yet I will frankly confess, that, if I have any credit 
with the public as an author, I am not sure this work will add 
to my reputation. Every writer must rise or sink, in some 
degree, with the nature of his subject j and on this occasion, 
the picture which I shall exhibit, has nothing in it to delight 
the fancy, or to gladden the heart. The prospects before us 
are all dark and dismal. Here is no room for tracing the 
beauties of unsullied nature. Those groves of perennial ver- 
dure-, those magnificent and romantic landscapes, which, in 
tropical regions, every where invite the eye, and oftentimes 
detain it, until wonder is exalted to devotion, must now give 
place to the miseries of war, and the horrors of pestilence 5 to 
scenes of anarchy, desolation, and carnage. We have to con- 
template the human mind in its utmost deformity: to behold 
savage man, let loose from restraint, exercising cruelties, of 
which the bare recital makes the heart recoil, and committing 
crimes which are hitherto unheard of in history; teeming 
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ail monstrous, all prodigious things, 



Abominable, unutterable, and worse 
' Than fables yet have feign'd, or fear conceiv'd! Milton. 

All therefore that I can hope and expect is, that my narra- 
tive, if it cannot delight, may at least instruct. On the sober 
and considerate, on those who are open to conviction, this as- 
semblage of horrors will have its effect. It will expose the 
lamentable ignorance of some, and the monstrous wickedness 
pf others, among the reformers of the present day, who, urging 
onwards schemes of perfection, and projects of amendment in 
the condition of human life, faster than nature allows, are 
lighting up a consuming fire between the different classes of 
mankind, which nothing but human blood can extinguish* 
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To tell such men that great and beneficial modifications in the 
established orders of society, can only be effected by a pro- 
gressive improvement in the situation of the lower ranks of 
the people, is to preach to the winds. In their hands reform- 
ation, with a scythe more destructive than that of time, mows 
down every thing, and plants nothing. Moderation and tau- 
tion they consider as rank cowardice. Force and violence are 
the ready, and, in their opinion, the only proper application 
for the cure of early and habitual prejudice. Their practice, 
like«*hat of other mountebanks, is bold and compendious j their 
motto is, cure or kill. 

These reflections naturally* arise from the circumstance which 
is ineontrovertibly proved in the following pages, namely, that 
the rebellion of the negroes in St. Domingo, and the insur- 
rection of the mulattoes, to whom Oge was sent as ambassador, 
had one and the same origin. It was not the strong and ir- 
resistible impulse of human nature, groaning under oppression, 
that excited either of those classes to plunge their daggers 
into the bosoms of unoffending women and helpless infants* 
They were driven into those excesses — reluctantly driven — 
by the vile machinations of men calling themselves philoso- 
phers, (the proselytes and imitators in France, of the old 
Jewry associates in London), whose pretences to philanthropy 
were as gross a mockery of human reason, as their conduct 
was an outrage on all the feelings of our nature, and the ties 
which hold society together! 

It is indeed true, that negro-rebellions have heretofore 
arisen in this and other islands of the West Indies, to which 
no such exciting causes contributed : — but it is equally certain, 
that those rebellions always originated among the newly* 
imported negroes only; many of whom had probably lived 
in a state of freedom in Africa, and had been fraudulently, or 
forcibly, sold into slavery by their chiefs* That cases of 
this kind do sometimes occur in the slave trade, I dare not 
dispute, and I admit that revolt and insurrection are their 
natural consequences. 
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But, in St. Domingo, a very considerable part of the in- 
surgents were, not Africans, but, Creoles, or natives. Some 
of the leaders were favoured domestics among the white in- 
habitants, born and brought up in their families. A few of 
them had even received those advantages, the perversion of 
which, under their philosophical preceptors, served only to 
render them pre-eminent in mischief; for having been taught 
to read, they were led to imbibe, and enabled to promulgate, 
those principles and doctrines which led, and always will lead, 
to the subversion of all government and order. 

Let me not be understood, however, as affirming that 
nothing is to be attributed on this occasion to the slave-trade. 
I scorn to have recourse to concealment or falshood. Unques- 
tionably, the vast annual importations of enslaved Africans 
into St. Domingo, for many years previous to 1791, had 
created a black population in the French part of that island, 
which was, beyond all measure, disproportionate to the white; 
Y the relative numbers of the two classes being as sixteen to one. 
Of this circumstance the leaders of the rebels could not be 
unobservant, and they doubtless derived encouragement and 
confidence from it. Here too, I admit, is a warning and an 
admonition to ourselves. The inference has not escaped me: 
— it constitutes my parting words with the reader, and I hope 
they are not urged in vain. 

Having thus pointed out the motives which induced me to 
write the following narrative; the sources from whence my 
materials are derived, and the purposes which I hope will be 
answered by the publication; nothing farther remains but to 
submit the work itself to the judgment of my readers, which 
I do with a respectful solicitude. 
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In presenting the present edition of the Historical Surtm/ 
of St. Domingo to the public, it is incumbent on me to acknow- 
ledge, that the many important corrections and improvements 
it has received in those chapters which relate to the constitu- 
tion and political state of the French colony, under the ancient 
system, are chiefly derived from the very intelligent and in- 
teresting work of M. Laborie, intituled, The Coffee Planter 
qf St. Domingo. 

On this occasion also I hope I may he allowed, as well hx 
justice to myself, as from a sense of gratitude and respect 
towards the memory of my lamented friend, Sir Adam Wil- 
liamson, to boast that I had the honour and advantage of 
his assistance in that part of my work, which details the pro- 
ceedings and operations of the British army in this ill-fated 
country, most of the sheets having been revised by him, as 
.they came from the press, and corrected by his own pen in 
many places. Motives of prudence and delicacy (which no 
longer exist) induced me to suppress this acknowledgement ia 
the lifetime of my friend. Some errors and omissions which 
..(perhaps unavoidably) escaped his notice, have since been 
corrected and supplied by a British officer of noble birth, 
and considerable rank in the army, who served on the spot; 
and whose name, if I were permitted to disclose it, would 
stamp indisputable authority on the communications he has 
kindly furnished. That many mistakes and oversights how- 
ever still remain', I am too conscious of my own insufficiency 
to doubt ; nor in truth could the greatest precaution on ray 
part have enabled me, at all times, to guard against misre* 

Vol.Y. c 
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presentation from some of the various persons \vhom the ne- 
cessity of the case compelled me to consult. Thus, in giving 
an account of the French colonists; — their disposition towards 
the English, and their conduct towards each other ; — to whom 
could 1 look for authentic information, but to some of them- 
selves? Experience however has convinced me, that no great 
dependance can be placed on the charges and accusations which 
men raise against their fellow- citizens in times of civil com- 
motion, and amidst the tumult of conflicting passions. A 
remarkable instance of the truth -of this observation occurs 
in the case of a very respectable gentleman, formerly an in- 
habitant of Cape Francois: I mean M. Augustus BE Grasse, 
(son of the late gallant admiral Count d£ Grasse J, to whom 
I now think myself bound in. honour to make a public repara- 
tion. In a paper formerly transmitted to me from St. Domin- 
go, and annexed to the eighth chapter of my work, intituled, 
Notes sur VEvenenient du Cap, this gentleman was unjustly 
charged with having been present at the destruction of that 
town by the rebel negroes, aiding, abetting, and co-operating 
with their chiefs. I am now convinced that this attrocious 
charge is altogether groundless, and I cannot sufficiently ex- 
press the concern I feel on reflecting, that I was made the 
instrument of conveying it to the press. — I have therefore, in 
this edition, not only reprinted the sheet, and omitted the 
calumny; but I insert in this place, with great satisfaction, the 
following certificate, which M. de Grasse has transmitted to 
ine, in a very polite letter, from South Carolina, dated the 
22d of October \199. ** 

t " Nous soussigne's, habitans de la ville du Cap et des ses dependences, 
present au pillage, au massacre et a Pincendie de cette ville, les 19, 10, 
ix Juin 1793, et jours suivants, certifions et attestons, sour la foy du 
serment, et pour rendre homage a la verite, Que M. Alexandre Francois 
Auguste de Grasse, habitant de la dependance dji Port de Paix, de- 
partement du Cap, isle St. Domingue, His du feu Corate de Grasse, &c- 
&c. etoit dans la ville du Cap avant et pendant le pillage, le massacre 
et l'incendie de cette ville, en qualite d'adjudant glneral de Parmee 
des blancs en aclivite contre les noirs insures j qu'apres ce funeste 
cvlnemenfil fut persecute par les comniissaires civile*, et mis par lent* 
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ordres aux arrets au baut du Cap, sous la garde dcs negrc9 armcs, comme 
soupconne d'avoir agi contre eux avec le general Galbaud, mais, qu'aprfei 
s'etre ju stifle, il fut rlintegie dans ses fon&ions, et charge immediate- 
ment du commandement dcs casernes $ ou il a protege avec les troupes 
blanches, qui y etaient sous ses ordres, lea hommes, femraet et etifanst 
e'ehappet au for et aux flames, qui s'y e'taicnt refugies. Et qu'enfin, 
force, comme une partie des soussignls, a fuir lea dangers qui menac,aien t 
encore les tristes debris de la population blanche, il s'est erabarque avec 
saiemroe, un enfant et quelques uns des soussignes, le 28 Juillet 1793 
sur le brig le. Thomas de Boston, destine' pour Charleston, Caroline 
du Sud, ou il est arrive et reside depuis le 14 Aout 1793, aprls avoir 
ete, ainsi qu* environ 150 malheureux fugitifs, barbaiement pilles par 
le corsaire Anglais la Susanna, de Nassau, Cap. Tucker, (qui n'auroit 
pas du les considerer ni les traiter comme des erinemts, etans d'ail leurs 
sur un batiment neutre, qui ne contenoit uniquement que des passagert 
et^ leurs effets,) non settlement des negres domestiques qui les avaien r 
vblontairement suivis, mais encore du peu d'argent, de bijoux et de 
veselle d'argent qu'ils avaient sauvls du pillage par le 6ecours de cet 
roemes domestiques, (ce second pillage eut tien a la Grande Inague 
des Isles Caiques, ou le corsaire Anglais retiut notre vaisseau deux jours, 
pour completter cet exploit.) Certifions et attestons parcillement, que 
M. De G?asse arrive a St. Domingue avant la revolution, n'a jamais 
cesse, du moment que ses effets se sont manifestos dans cette infoi tune€ 
colonnie jusqu a celui de son depart, d'etre uni authentiquement avec 
les habitans blancs et en qualite de chef, elu par eux memes, soit au 
port de Paix soit au Cap, pour repousse r les dangers aux quels leurs 
vies et leurs proprietes £toient joumellement exposes par les noirs insur- 
eds, et en fin, qu'aucunes circonstances, pendant le cours des funestes 
evlnemens de St. Domingue, n'ont jamais donne lieu a former contre 
lui la moindre suspicion contraire aux interets et a la surete individuclle 
de la population blanche de St. Domingue, 

En foy de quoi nous avons signes, a Charleston, Caroline du Sud, Le 
25 Oclobre 1799. 

(Signed by twenty respectable- persons.) 

Having thus made all the reparation in my power to this in- 
jured gentleman, 1 have farther to remark, in justice to my- 
self, that my observations concerning the indisposition of the 
planters of St. Domingo towards the English, on the arrival of 
the first armament, appear, from a conversation I have had 
with some of them, to have been greatly misunderstood. Sure- 
ly it reflects no dishonour on such of those gentlemen as had - 
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no, concern in, or knowledge of, the invitation made to Ge- 
neral Williamson, to say that they were not, in the firsr in- 
stance, very cordially disposed towards their invaders — especi- 
ally too, as those invaders came with a force by no means suf- 
ficient to give them certain and permanent protection. What- 
ever might have been the sentiments of certain individuals 
among them on this occasion, and how strongly soever the in* 
habitants of Cape Francois had, two years before, in a moment 
of irritation, expressed a wish for a British invasion, it seems 
to me that the chief planters, throughout the colony were al- 
together unacquainted with the English, and entertain no ve- 
ry favourable opinion of their laws, government, or mariners. 
What then was their situation on the first arrival of the Bri- 
tish troops ? assailed, on the one hand, by a desperate and un- 
principled faction of republicans and anarchists, whose princi- 
ples they abhorred, and, on the other, called upon to co-ope- 
rate with an insignificant foreign armament, whicb came, on 
the invitation of a few obscure Frenchmen,— not to restore the 
country to the loyal inhabitants, but distinctly and avowedly 
to conquer and annex it to the British dominion ! In this di* 
lemma, the majority of the planters acted as conscientious mea 
might be expected to act. A great many of them left the coun- 
try, and went into honourable poverty and exile in a distant 
land. Othets, who were unable to follow their example, re- 
mained in silent obscurity, in different parts of the Island, 
waiting patiently (and I grieve to say, without effect) for bet- 
ter times. If all this be duly considered, I (rust 1 shall be no 
longer told, that I have calumniated the French planters, mere- 
ly because, as an impartial historian, I have represented them 
to have acted, as any other body of men, attached to their 
country, and faithful to their allegiance, would probably have- 
acted, in similar circumstances. 
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CHAP. I. 

. Political State of St. Domingo previous to the Fear 1789. 

THE inhabitants of the French part of St. Do- 
mingo, as of all the West Indian Islands*, 
were composed of three great classes: 1st, pure 
whites. 2d. People of colour, and blacks of free 
condition. 3d. Negroes in a state of slavery. The 
reader is apprized that the class which, by a strange 
abuse of language, is called people of colour, origi- 
nates from an intermixture of the whites and the 
blacks. : The genuine offspring of a pure white 
with a negro is called a mulatto; but there are va* 
rious casts, produced by subsequent connexions, 
some of which draw near to the whites, until all 
visible distinction between them is lost; whilst 
others fall retrograde to the blacks. All these were 
known in St. Domingo by the term sang melees, or 

Vol. IV. * 1 
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gens de couleur, (in familiar conversation they are 
collectively called rrmlattoes), and it must be attri- 
buted, I presume, to the greater discountenance 
which the married state receives from the national 
manners, that in all the French islands these people 
abound in far greater proportion to the whites than 
in those of Great Britain. In Jamaica, the whites 
out-number the people of colour as three to one. 
In St. Domingo, the whites were estimated at 
30,000, the mulattoes at 24,000; of whom 4,700 
were men capable of bearing arms, and accordingly, 
as a distinct people, actuated by an esprit de corps, 
they were very formidable. Of the policy which it 
was thought necessary in St. Domingo to maintain 
towards this unfortunate race, I shall presently 
treat; but it seems proper, in the first place, to give 
some account of the subordination in which, before 
the revolution of 1789, the parent state thought fit 
to hold the colony at large. 

The laws of the mother country, as far as they 
were applicable, (as well the unwritten law, or cus- 
toms of Paris, as the general laws of the king), were 
laws of St. Domingo. These had been introduced 
without formal promulgation, being supposed to 
attach to all the subjects of France, whether abroad 
or at home ; and the king issued, from time to time, 
colonial edicts, which were received with entire 
submission. Even mandatory letters written by 
the minister, in the king's name, were considered 
and obeyed as laws in the colony. 
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The government was exercised by a Governor 
Genera], and an officer called Intendant, both of 
whom were nominated by the crown, on the re- 
commendation of the minister of the marine, and 
generally considered as established in their respec- 
tive offices for three years. Their powers in some 
cases were administered jointly ; in pthers, they 
possessed separate and distinct authority, which 
each of them exercised without the concurrence or 
participation of the other. 

In their joint administration they were empow- 
ered to enact such regulations as the existing ex- 
igencies of the country required; and their provi- 
sional decrees had the force of laws, until revoked ' 
by the king. The grants of unclaimed lands and 
rivers; the erection of public works and buildings; 
the opening public roads and repairing bridges; 
the regulation and police of the several ports of 
shipping ; the provisional appointment of the mem- 
bers of the superior councils or courts of justice in 
cases of vacancy, and the absolute nomination of the 
subordinate officers of those cdlirts, were concerns of 
joint authority. With the consent of the king's at- 
torney, the governor and intendant had power to 
stay execution in cases of capital conviction, until 
the king's pleasure should be known ; and they were 
commissioned to try and condemn to capital pu- 
nishment defrauders of the public revenue, calling 
to their assistance five, judges of the superior coun- 
cils. The government of the clergy, the regulation 
of church establishments, and the erection of pa-. 
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rishes, fell likewise under their joint cognizance ; 
and they were empowered, in times of public ne- 
cessity (of which they were the judges) to suspend, 
in certain respects, the laws of navigation, by ad- 
mitting importations of flour and bread, and allow- 
ing the exportation of colonial produce in foreign 
vessels. Against abuses in the exercise of these 
various powers the people had no certain protec- 
tion. Fortunately, it was rare that the governor 
and intendant agreed in opinion on the exercise of 
their joint authority, which therefore became ne- 
cessarily relaxed ; and the inhabitants derived some 
degree of security from the disputes and dissensions 
of the contending parties. In all such cases, how- 
ever, the greatest weight of authority and right of 
deciding devolved on the governor. He was, in 
^ truth, an absolute prince, whose will, generally 
speaking, constituted law. He was authorized to 
imprison any person in the colony, for causes of 
which he alone -was the judge ; and having at the 
same time the supreme command of both, the na- 
val and military force, he had the means of exer- 
cising this power whenever he thought proper. On 
the other hand, no arrest, by any other authority, 
was valid without the governor's approbation. Thus 
he had power to stop the course of justice, and to 
hold the courts of civil and criminal jurisdiction in 

a slavish dependance on himself. 

« 

The peculiar province of the intendant, besides 
that of regulating the public revenues or finances of 
the colony, was the administration of justice. Hk 
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powers and functions were expressed in his title, 
Intendant of justice y police y finance 9 zoar, and navy. 
The collectors and receivers of all duties and taxes 
were subject to his inspection and control. He 
passed or rejected their accounts, and made them 
such allowances as he alone thought proper. The 
application of all the public monies in expenditures 
of all kinds for the army, the navy, fortifications, 
and public hospitals, rested entirely with the inten- 
dant ; — a province which created such temptation 
to himself as no virtue could resist, and furnished 
such means of corruption, as overcame sill opposition 
from others. 

The taxes and duties were laid and modified, as 
occasion required, by a court composed of the go- 
vernor-general, the intendant, the presidents of the 
provincial councils, the attorney-general, the com- 
missioner of the navy, ( ordonnateur ) % and the seve- 
ral commandants of the militia. This court was 
dignified by the title of the Colonial Assembly, al- 
though the colonists had not a single delegate in it. 
It ought not however to be suppressed that the 
taxes, were on the whole, very moderate. The to- 
tal expenditure, comprehending all the contingen- 
cies of the colonial government, seldom exceeded 
£. 50,000 sterling per annum. * 

# The colonial taxes were called Octroi, and consisted principally 
of duties on the exportation of the chief articles of produce. The 
latest assessment previous to the revolution was made in 1776. There 
was, besides those duties, a direct tax of if per cent, on the rents of 
bouses in the towns, and a poll-tax of three dollars on slave servants 
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For the better administration of justice, and the 
easier collection of the revenues, the colony was 
divided into three provinces, (which were distin- 
guished, from their relative situation, by the names 
of the Northern, the Western, and Southern), and 
subdivided into ten districts. In each of those pro- 
vinces resided a deputy governor, or commander en 
second, and in each district was established a subor- 
dinate court of justice, for the trial of causes both 
civil and criminal. Appeals however were allowed 
to the superior councils ; of which there were two ; 
one at Cape Frangois for the Northern province; 
the other at Port au Prince for the Western and 
Southern. They were composed of the governor- 
general, the intendant, the deputy governors, the 
king's lieutenants,* a president, and twelve coun- 

or artificers belonging to estates or manufactures, the products of 
which were not exportable, as provision plantations, lime and brick 
kilns, &c. This system of taxing their exported produce is justified 
by Mons. Laborie on the following ground t " The difference of soil 
in St. Domingo** (he observes) " is such, that' a plantation of double 
" the extent of land, and with twice the number of negroes and cat* 
" tie, and managed with equal skill, shall often yield much less than 
" another with half the same advantages : a tax therefore on the pro- 
" duce, is more equal and proportionate than either a land-tax or a 
" poll-tax upon the negroes.** Exterior expenses, such as the navy, 
and extraordinaries of ail kinds, were paid by the crown out of the 
duties which were levied on the produce of the colony imported into 
the mother country. 

* These king** lieutenants were military officers residing in the 
several towns, commonly with the rank of colonel. There were also 
in each town majors and aides-major* All these officers were wholly 
independent of the civil power, and owned no superior but the govern* 
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sellors, four assesseurs, or assistant judges, together 
with the attorney general and register. In these 
councils, or courts of supreme jurisdiction, as in the 
parliaments of France, the king's edicts, and those 
of the governor and intendant, were registered. 
Seven members constituted a quorum, but an appeal 
lay to the king in the last resort. 

In most of the towns was a municipal establish-, 
ment called officers of the polices consisting of in- 
spectors, exempts, brigadiers, and sergeants. They 
were authorized to proceed summarily in quelling 
of riots ; to arrest persons guilty of assault and bat- 
tery, and thieves taken with mainour. They were 
appointed by the courts of justice, and were distin- 
guished by a badge. 

. -Another corps of nearly the same description, but 
of more extensive use, and of a* more military cha- 
racter, was called the marechaussSe. It was partly 
composed of cavalry; and its functions were to 
watch over the general tranquillity ; to protect tra- 
vellers on the public highways ; to arrest negroes 
wandering without passports, and malefactors of 
all descriptions; to enforce the prompt execution of 

or-general, who could dismiss them at pleasure. It may be proper 
to observe too, that the counsellors held their seats by a very uncer- 
tain tenure. One of the governors (the Prince de Rohan) sent the 
whole number state prisoners to France. They were seized on their 
seats of justice, and put on board a ship in irons, and in that condi- 
tion conveyed to Paris, and shut up for a long time in the Bastile, 
without trial or hearing. 
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civil and criminal process, and lastly, to assist in the 
collection of the public taxes. 

The number of the king's troops on the colonial 
establishment was commonly from 2 to 3,000 men, 
composing two regiments of foot, and a brigade of 
artillery recruited from France; and each of the 51 
parishes into which the colony was divided raised 
one or more companies of white militia, a company 
of mulattoes, and a company of free blacks. The 
whole number was reckoned between seven and 
eight thousand. The officers, both of the regular 
troops and the militia, were commissioned provi- 
sionally by the governor-general, subject to the 
king's approbation; but the militia received no pay 
of any kind. 

From this recapitulation it is evident, that the 
peace and happiness of the people of St. Domingo 
depended very much on the personal qualities and 
native disposition of the governor-general, who was 
commonly selected from the navy or army. At the 
same time it must be honestly admitted, that the 
liberality and mildness, which of late years havfc 
dignified and softened the military character among 
all the nations of Europe, had a powerful influence 
in che administration of the government in the 
French colonies. It must be allowed also, that 
the manifest importance to which, as mankind be- 
come divested of ancient prejudices, the commer- 
cial part of the community, even among the French, 
has imperceptibly risen, insured to the wealthy and 
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Opulent planters a degree of respect from persons 
in power, which, in former times, attached only to 
noble birth and powerful connexions; while the 
lower orders arpong the whites derived the same 
advantage from that unconquerable distinction 
which nature herself has legibly drawn between the 
white and black inhabitants 3 and from their visible 
importance, in a country where, from the dispro- 
portion of the whites to the blacks, the common 
safety of the former class depends altogether on 
their united exertions. 

To contend, as some philosophers have idly 
contended, that no natural superiority can justly 
belong to any one race of people over another, to 
Europeans over Africans* merely from a difference 
of colour, is to waste words to no purpose* and to 
combat with air. Aritortg the inhabitants of every 
island in the West Indies, it is the Colour, with 
some few exceptions, that distinguishes freedom 
from slavery : so long therefore as freedom shall be 
enjoyed exclusively by one race of people, and sla* 
Veiy be the condition of another, contempt and de- 
gradation will attach to the Colour by which that 
condition is generally recognized, and follow it, in 
some degree, through its varieties and affinities. 
We may trace a similar prejudice among the most 
liberal and enlightened nations of Europe » Al- 
though nothing surely ought to reflect greater lustre 
on any man than the circumstance of his having 
risen by industry and virtue above the disadvantages 
of mean birth and indigent parentage, there are, 
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nevertheless, but few person* in the world who de- 
light to be reminded of this species of merit. There 
is a consciousness of something disgraceful in the re- 
collection ; and it seem? therefore reasonable to con- 
clude, that if nature had made the isame distinction 
in this case, as in the other, and stamped* by an in- 
delible mark, the condition and parentage on the 
forehead, the same, or nearly the same effect would 
have resulted from it, as results from the difference 
of colour in the West Indies. I mean however 
only to account for, in some degree, not to defend 
altogether, the conduct of the whites of St. Domingo 
towards the coloured people;- whose condition was 
in truth much worse. than, th$t of the. same class. i& 

the British, colonies, and not to be justified Q& any 

principle of example or mm. 

In many respects their situaiipn was even more de- 
grading and wretched tfa© that of the enslaved ner 
groe* in any part of the West Indies j all of . whom 
•have masters that are interested in their preservation, 
and many of whom find in ; those master* powerful 
friends and vigilant protectors. Although released 
from the dominion of individuals, yet the free men of 

colour Hi all tb& French islands were still considered 
as the property of the public, and as public property 
they were ohnQxipu* to, the, caprice and tywiny of 
all those, whom the accident of birth had placed 
above them. By the colonial governments they were 
treated as slaves in; the. strictest sense ;. they are liar 
ble, on attaining the, age of manheodt . to serve 
three years in. the military estebUfibment called the 
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tfitfrechaiisstej and on the expiration of that terth 
they were compelled to serve in the militia of 
the parish or quarter to which they belonged, with- 
out pay or allowance of any kind, and m the horse 
of foot, at the pleasure of the commanding officer j 
and obliged also to supply themselves, at their own 
expense, with arms, ammunition, and accoutre- 
ments. The rigour with which the king's lieu- 
tenants, majors, and aides-major, enforced their au- 
thority over these people, had degenerated into 
the basest tyranny. 

■ ■ 

They were forbidden to hold any public office, 
trust, or employment, however insignificant; they 
were not even allowed to exercise any of those pro- 
fessions, to which soine sort of liberal education is 
supposed to be necessary. All the naval and military 
departments, all degrees in law, physic, and divinity, 
were appropriated exclusively by the whites. A 
mulatto could not be a priest, nor a lawyer, nor a 
physician, nor a surgeon, nor an apothecary, nor a 
schoolmaster. He could not even assume the sir- 
name of the white man to whom he owed his 
being. Neither did the distinction of colour ter- 
minate, as in the British West Indies, with the 
third generation. The privileges of a white per- 
son were not illowed to any descendant from an 
African, however remote the origin. The tjaint in ; 
the blood was incurable, and spread to the latest » 
posterity. Hence no white man, who bad thd 
smallest pretentions to .character, would ever think ' 
of marriage with a negro or mulatto woman : such 
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a -step would immediately have terminated in bis 
disgrace and ruin. 

Under the pressure of these accumulated grievan- . 
ces, hope itself, too frequently the only solace of the 
wretched, was denied to these unfortunate people; 
for the courts of criminal jurisdiction adopting the 
popular prejudices against them, gave effect and 
permanency to the system. A man of colour being 
prosecutor (a circumstance in truth which seldom 
occurred) must have made out a strong case indeed, 
if at any time he obtained the conviction of a white 
person. On the other hand, the whites never fail- 
ed to procure prompt and speedy justice against 
the mulattoes. To mark more strongly the dis- 
tinction between the two classes, the law declared 
that if a free man of colour presumed to strike a 
white person of whatever condition, his right hand 
should be cut off; while a white man, for a similar 
assault on a free mulatto, was dismissed on the 
payment of an insignificant fine. 

In extenuation of this horrible detail, it may be 
said with truth, that the manners of the white inha- 
bitants softened, in some measure, the severity of 
their laws : thus, in the case last mentioned, the 
universal abhorrence which : would . have attended 
an enforcement of the. penalty, made the law a 
dead letter. It was the same with the Roman law 
of the Twelve Tables, by which a father, was, al- 
lowed to inflict the punishment of death on his 
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ewn child: — manners, not law, prevented the exer- 
tion of a power so unnatural and odious. 

. But the circumstance which contributed most 
to afford the coloured people of St. Domingo pro- 
tection, was the privilege they possessed of acqui- 
ring and holding property to any amount. Several 
of them were the owners of considerable estates; 
and having happily the means of gratifying the ve- 
nality of their superiors, these were secure enough in 
their persons; although the same circumstance 
made them more pointedly the objects of hatred 
and envy to the lower orders of the whites. 

The next and lowest class of people in the French 
islands were the negroes in a state of slavery; of 
whom, in the year 1789, St. Domingo contained 
no less than 480,000. It was in favour of this class 
that Louis XIV. in the year 1685, published the 
celebrated edict, or code of regulations, which is 
well known to the world under the title of the Code 
Noirs and it must be allowed, that many of its pro- 
visions breathe a spirit of tenderness and philan- 
thropy which reflects honour on the memory of its 
author; — but there is this misfortune attending this, 
and must attend all other systems of the same nature, 
that most of its regulations are inapplicable to the 
condition and situation of the colonies in America. 
In countries where slavery is established, the leading 
principle on which government is supported, is/ear; 
or a sense of that absolute coercive necessity, which - 
leaving no choice of action, supersedes all question 
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of right. It is in vain to deny that such actually, is/ 
and necessarily must be, the case in all countries 
where slavery is allowed. Every endeavour there- 
fore to extend positive rights to men in this state* as 
between one class of people and the other, is an at- 
tempt to reconcile inherent contradictions, and to 
blend principles together which admit not of Cbmbi- 
nation. The great and, I am afraid, the only cer- 
tain and permanent security of the enslaved negroes, 
is the strong circumstance that the interest of the 
master is blended with, and in truth, altogether de- 
pends on, the preservation, and even oh the health, 
strength, and activity of the slave. This applies- 
equally to all the European colonies in America; 
and accordingly, the actual condition of the negroes 
in all those colonies, to whatever nation they be- 
long, is I believe nearly the same. Of that condi- 
tion I have given an account in another place:* I 
have therefore only to observe in this, that in all 
the French islands, the general treatment of the 
slaves is neither much better nor irtuch worse, as far 
as I could observe, than in those of Great Britain. 
If any difference there is, I think that they are bet- 
ter clothed among the French, and allowed ntore 
animal food among the English. The prevalent 
notion, that the French planters treat their negroes 
with greater humanity and tenderness than the 
British, I know to be groundless; yet no candid 
person, who has had an opportunity of seeing the 
negroes in the French islands, and of contrasting 

* Vol.II. Book 4. C.%. 
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thejr condition with that of the peasantry in manyr 
parts of Europe, will think them, by any means, 
the most wretched of mankind. 

. On the whole, if human life, in its best state, 19 
a combination of happiness and misery, and we are 
to consider that condition of political society as re-* 
Jatively good, in which, notwithstanding many dis- 
advantages, the lower classes are easily supplied 
with the means of healthy subsistence; and a> ge- 
neral air of cheerful contentedness, animates all 
ranks of people, — where we behold opulent townsj 
plentiful markets, extensive commerce, and in* 
creasing cultivation — it must be pronounced that 
the government of the French part of St. Domingo 
(to whatever latent causes it might be owing) was 
not altogether so practically bad, as some of the cir- 
cumstances that have been stated might give room 
to imagine. With all the abuses arising from the 
licentiousness of power, the corruption of manners, 
and the system of slayery, the scale evidently pre- 
ponderated on the favourable side ; and, in spite of 
political evils and private grievances, the signs of 
public prosperity were every where visible. 

Such were the condition and situation of the 
French colony in St. Domingo in the year 1788 — 
an eventful period; for the seeds of liberty which, 
ever since the war between Great Britain and her 
transatlantic possessions, had taken root in the 
kingdom of France, now began to spring up with 
'a rank luxuriancy in all parts of her extensive do- 
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minions; and a thousand circumstances demonstra-* 
ted that great and important changes and convul- 
sions were impending. The necessity of a sober 
and well-digested arrangement for correcting inve- 
terate abuses, both in the mother country and the 
colonies, was indeed apparent; but, unhappily, a 
spirit of subversion and innovation, founded on vi- 
sionary systems inapplicable to real life, had taken 
possession of the public mind. Its effects in St. 
Domingo are written in colours too lasting to be 
obliterated ; for the pride of power, the rage of re- 
formation, the contentions of party, and the conflict 
of opposing interests and passions, produced a tem- 
pest that swept every thing before it. 
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CHAPTER II. 

From the Revolution of 1789, to the Meeting of the First 

General Colonial Assembly. 

ON the 27tji pf December 1788, the Court of 
France came to the memorable determination 
to summon the States General of the kingdom; and 
resolved that the representation of the tiers Hat (or 
commons) should be equal to the sum of the repre- 
sentation of the other two orders. 

This measure, as might have been foreseen, 
proved the basis of the great national revolution 
that followed ; and it operated with immediate and 
decisive effect in all the French colonies. The go- 
vernor of the French part of St. Domingo, at that 
period, was Mons. D.uchilleau, who was supposed 
secretly to favour the popular pretensions. He was 
allowed therefore to continue unmolested in the 
seat of government j but the king's sceptre dropped 
from his hand; for when he attempted to prevent 
the parochial and provincial meetings, which wtre 
every where summoned, from assembling, his pro- 
clamations were treated with indignity and con- 
tempt : the meetings were held in spite of the go- 
vernor, and resolutions passed declaratory of the right 
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of the colonists to send deputies to the States Ge- 
neral. Deputies were accordingly elected for that 
purpose, to the number of eighteen, (six for each 
province), who forthwith, without any authority 
either from the French ministry or the colonial go- 
vernment, embarked for France, as the legal repre- 
sentatives of a great and integral part of the French 
empire. 

They arrived at Versailles the latter end of June, 
about a month after the States General had declared 
themselves the national assembly. But neither the 
minister nor the national assembly were disposed to 
admit the full extent of their claims. The number 
of eighteen deputies- from one colony was thought 
excessive; and it was with some difficulty that six 
of them only were admitted to verify their powers, 
and seat themselves among the. national represen- 
tatives. 

There prevailed at this time throughout the cities 
of France, a very strong and marked prejudice 
against the inhabitants of the Sugar Islands, on ac- 
count of the slavery of their negroes. It was not 
indeed supposed, nor even pretended, that the con- 
dition of this people was worse at this juncture than 
in any former period : the contrary was known to be 
the truth. But declamations in support of personal 
freedom, and invectives against despotism of all 
• kinds, had been the favourite topics of many emi- 
nent French writers for a series of years : and the 
public indignation was now artfully raised against 
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the planters of the West Indies, as one of the means 
of exciting commotions and insurrections in differ- 
ent parts of the French dominions. This spirit of 
hostility against the inhabitants of the French colo- 
nies, was industriously fomented and aggravated by 
the measures of a society, who called themselves 
Amis des Noirs (Friends of the Blacks) ; and it must 
be acknowledged, that the splendid appearance, 
and thoughtless extravagance, of many of the French 
planters resident in the mother country, contribu- 
ted by no means to divert the malice of their adver- 
saries, or to soften the prejudices of the public to- 
wards them. 

The society in France called Amis des Noirs was, 
I believe, originally formed on the model of a similar 
association in London, but the views and purposes 
of the two bodies had taken a different direction. 
The society in London professed to have nothing 
more in view than to obtain an act of the legislature 
for prohibiting the further introduction of African 
slaves into the British colonies. They disclaimed 
all intention of interfering with the government 
and condition of the negroes already in the planta- 
tions; publicly declaring their opinion to be, that a 
general emancipation of those people, in their pre- 
sent state of ignorance and barbarity, instead of a 
blessing, would prove to them a source of misfor- 
tune and misery. On the other hand, the society 
of Amis des Noirs, having secretly in view to sub- 
vert the ancient despotism of the French govern- 
ment, loudly clamoured for a general and immediate 
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abolition, not only of the slave trade* but also of the 
slavery which it supported. Proceeding on abstract 
reasoning, rather than on the actual condition of 
human nature, they distinguished not between civi- 
lized and uncivilized life, and considered that it ill 
became them to claim freedom for themselves, and 
withhold it at the same time from the negroes: it 
is to be lamented that .a principle so plausible in 
appearance, should, in its application to this case, 
be visionary and impracticable. 

At this juncture, a considerable body of the mu- 
lattoes from St. Domingo and the other French 
islands, were resident in the French capital. Some 
of these were young people sent thither for educa- 
tion : others were men of considerable property, 
and many of them, Without doubt, persons of in- 
telligence and amiable manners. With these peo- 
ple the society of Amis des Noirs formed an intimate 
connexion ; pointed but to thetn the wretchedness 
of their condition; filled the nation With remon- 
strances and appeals on their behalf; and poured 
out such invectives against the white planters, as 
bore away reason and moderation in the torrent. 
Unhappily, there wis too much to offer on the 
part of the mulattoes. Their personal appearance 
too, excited pity, and, co-opemtirtg with the temper 
of the times, and the credulity of the French na- 
tion, raised such an indignant spirit in all ranks of 
people against the whitfe colonists, as threatened 
their total annihilation and ruin. 
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In this disposition of the people of France to- 
wards the inhabitants of their colonies in the West 
Indies, the national assembly, on the 20th day of 
August, voted the celebrated declaration of rights ; 
and thus, by a revolution unparallelled in history, 
was a mighty fabric(apparently established by every 
thing that was secure and unassailable) overturned 
in a moment. Happy had it been for the general 
interests of the human race, if, when the French 
had gone thus far, they had proceeded no farther ! 
Happy for themselves, if they had then known — 
what painful experience has since taught them — 
that the worst of all governments is preferable to 
the miseries of anarchy ! 

Perhaps a diligent observer might have discover- 
ed, even in the first proceedings of this celebrated 
assembly, the latent seeds of that violence, injustice, 
and confusion, which have since produced such a 
harvest of crimes and calamities. Many of the doc- 
trines contained in the declaration of rights seem to 
have been introduced for no other purpose than to 
awaken a mischievous spirit of contention and cavil, 
and to destroy all subordination in the lower ranks 
of the people.' Such, for instance, was the position, 
that u all .men are bdrn, and continue, free and 
equal as to their rights;" according to which, there 
ought to be no distinctions in society, nor (if the 
possession of property is a right) can any man have 
a right to possess or acquire any thing to the exclu- 
sion of others; a position not only false, but perni- 
cious, and unfit for every condition of civilized life. 
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To promulgate such lessons in the colonies as the 
declared sense of the supreme government, was to 
subvert the whole system of their establishments. 
Accordingly, a general ferment prevailed among the 
French inhabitants of St. Domingo, from one end 
of the colony to the other. All that had passed in 
the mother country concerning the colonists, — the 
prejudices of the metropolis towards them, — the 
efforts of the society of Amis des Noirs to emanci- 
pate the negroes, — and the conduct of the mulattoes, 
— had been represented to them through the me- 
dium of party, and perhaps with a thousand circum- 
stances of exaggeration and insult, long before the 
declaration of rights was received in the colony; and 
this measure crowned the whole. They maintain- 
ed that 'it was calculated to convert their peaceful 
and contented negroes into implacable enemies, and 
render the whole country a theatre of commotion 
and bloodshed. 

In the meanwhile, the French government, ap- 
prehensive that disorders of a very alarming nature 
might arise in the colonies from the proceedings 
in France, had issued orders to the governor general 
of St. Domingo, to convoke the inhabitants, for the 
purpose of forming a legislative assembly for interior 
regulation. These orders, however, being unac- 
countably delayed, the people had anticipated the 
measure. The inhabitants of the Northern district 
had already constituted a provincial assembly, which 
met at Cape Francis, and their example was fol- 
lowed in November in the Western and Southern 
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provinces ;. the Western assembly met at Port-au- 
Prince, the Southern atJLes Cayes. Parochial com- 
mittees were, at the same time, every where 
established, for the sake of a more immediate 
communication between the people and their re- 
presentatives. 

A recital of the conduct aiid proceedings of these 
provincial assemblies, would lead me too much into 
detail. They differed greatly on many important 
questions; but all of them concurred in opinion con- 
cerning the necessity of a full and speedy colonial 
representation; and they unanimously voted, that 
if instructions from the king for calling such an as- 
sembly should not be received within three months 
thenceforward, the colony should take on itself to 
adopt and enforce the measure ; — their immediate 
safety and preservation being, they said, an obliga- 
tion paramounUto all others. 

During this period of anxiety and alarm, the mu- 
lattoes were not inactive. Instructed by their bre- 
thren in the metropolis in the nature and extent of 
their rights, and apprized of the favourable disposi- 
tion of the French nation towards them, they be- 
came, throughout the colony, actuated by a spirit 
of turbulence and sedition; and disregarding all con- 
siderations of prudence, with regard to time and 
seasons, determined to claim, without delay, the 
full benefit of all the privileges enjoyed by the 
whites. Accordingly, large bodies of them appear- 
ed in arms in different parts of the country ; but 
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acting without sufficient concert, or due preparation, 
they were easily overpow'ered. It is said, that 
the temper of the provincial assemblies at this junc- 
ture, — how much soever inflamed against the insti- 
gators and abettors of these people in the mother 
country, — was not averse to moderation and con- 
cession towards the mulattoes themselves. Thus, 
when the party which had .taken arms at Jacmel 
was defeated, and their chiefs imprisoned, the as- 
sembly of the West interposed with effect in favour 
of the whole number; and at Artibonite, where the 
revolt was much more extensive and alarming, a free 
and unconditional pardon was also chearfully grant* 
ed on the submission of the insurgents. 

Against such of the whites as had taken any part 
in these disturbances, in favour of the people of co- 
lour, the rage of the populace knew no limits. 
Mons. Dubois, deputy procureur general* had not 
only declared himself an advocate for the mulattoes, 
but, with a degree of imprudence which indicated 
insanity, sought occasions to declaim publicly against 
the slavery of the negroes. The" Northern assembly 
arrested his person, and very probably intended to 
proceed to greater extremities; but the governor 
interposed in his behalf, obtained his release, and 
sent him from the country. 

Mons. Ferrand de Beatidierre, who had formerly 
been a magistrate at Petit Goave, was not so fortu- 
nate. This gentleman was unhappily enamoured 
of a woman of colour, to whom, as she possessed a 
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valuable plantation, he had offered marriage, and 
being a man of a warm imagination, with little 
judgmeftf , he undertook to combat the prejudices 
of the Whites against the whole class. He drew 
up, in the name and behalf of the mulatto people, 
a memorial to the parochial committee, wherein, 
among other things, they were made to claim, in 
expfcs$ words, the full benefit of the national de- 
claration of rights. Nothihg could be more ill- 
timed or injudicious than this proceeding: it was 
evident, that such a 1 claim led to consequences of 
' whfch the mulattoes themselves (who certainly at 
this juncture had no wish to enfranchise the slaves) 
were not apprized. This memorial therefore was 
considered as a summons to the negroes for a ge- 
neral revolt. The parochial committee seized the 
author, and committed him to prison ; but the po- 
pulace took him from thence by force, and in spite 
of the magistrates and municipality, who exerted 
themselves to stop their fury, put him to death. 

The king's order for convoking a general colo- 
nial assembly was received in St. Domingo early in 
the month of January 1790. It appointed the town 
of Leogahe, in the Western province, for the place 
of meeting; and instructions accompanied the order* 
concerningthe mode of electing the members. TTiese 
■ instructions, however, being considered by the pro- 
vincial assemblies as inapplicable to the circum- 
stances of the colony, were disapproved; and ano- 
ther plan, better suited, as they conceived, to the 
wealth, territory, and population of the inhabitants, 
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was adopted. They resolved, also, to hold the as-* 
sembly at the town of St. Marc instead of Leogane, 
and the 25th of March was fixed for the time of its 
meeting. It was afterwards prorogued to the 16th 
of April. 

In the meanwhile intelligence was received in 
France of the temper of St. Domingo towards the 
mother country. The inhabitants were very gene- 
rally represented as manifesting a disposition either 
to renounce their dependency, or to throw them- 
selves under the protection of a foreign power; and 
the planters of Martinico were said to be equally 
discontented and disaffected. The trading and ma- 
nufacturing towns took the alarm; and petitions 
and remonstrances were presented from various 
quarters, imploring the national assembly to adopt 
measures for composing the minds of the colonists, 
and preserving to the French empire its most va- 
luable dependencies. 

On the 8th of March 1790, the national assembly 
entered into the consideration of the subject, with 
a seriousness and solemnity suited to its importance ; 
and, after full discussion, a very large majority vo- 
ted, " That it never was the intention of the as- 
" sembly, to comprehend the interior government 
cc of the colonies in the constitution which they had 
<ff framed for the mother country, or to subject them 
u to laws which were incompatible with their local 
" establishments; they therefore authorize the in- 
" habitants of each colony to signify to the national 
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assembly, their sentiments and wishes concerning 
that plan of interior legislation and commercial 
arrangement, which would be most conducive to 
their prosperity," It was required, however, 
that the plan to be offered should be conformable 
to the principles which had connected the colonies 
with the metropolis, and be calculated for the pre- 
servation of their reciprocal interests. — To this de- 
cree was annexed a declaration, " That the national 
assembly would not cause any innovation to be 
made, directly or indirectly, in any system of com-s 
merce in which the colonies were already con-i 
" cerned." 
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Nothing could equal the clamour which this de- 
cree occasioned among the people of colour resident 
in the mother country, and the philanthropic society 
of Amis des Noirs. The declaration concerning 
commerce was interpreted into a tacit sanction for 
the continuance of the slave trade ; and it was even 
contended, that the national assembly, by leaving 
the adjustment of the colonial constitutions to the 
colonists themselves, had discharged them from 
their allegiance. It was said that they were no 
longer subject to the French empire, but mem- 
bers of an independent state. 

Nevertheless, if the circumstances of the times, 
and the disposition of the French colonists at this 
juncture, be taken into the account, candour must 
acknowledge, that it was a decree not only justifia- 
ble on the motives of prudence and policy, but was 
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founded also on the strong basis of moral necessity. 
The arguments that were urged against it seem to 
imply, that the benefits of the French revolution 
were intended only for the people residing in the 
realm, in exclusion of their fellow subjects in the 
plantations. After that great event, to suppose 
that the inhabitants of those colonies (with the suc- 
cessful example too of the English Americans re- 
cent in their memories) would have submitted to 
be governed and directed in their local concerns, by 
a legislature at the distance of 3,000 miles from 
them, is to manifest a very slender acquaintance 
with human nature. How little inclined the colo- 
nial assembly was to such submission, their proceed- 
ings, from the first day of their meeting, to their 
final dissolution, will demonstrate. — Of those pro- 
ceedings I shall endeavour to furnish a brief account 
in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Proceedings of the General Colonial Assembly until its 
final Dissolution, and Embarkation of the Members 
f0r France, August H90. 

s 

THE General Assembly of St, Domingo met 
on the 1 6th of April, at the town of St Marc. 
It was composed of 213 members, of whom the 
city of Cape Frar^ais elected twentyi-four, Port «a 
Prince sixteen, and Les Cayes eight. Most of the 
other parishes returned two representatives each; 
and it is allowed that, on the whole, the colony was 
feirly, fully, and most respectably represented. 
The provincial assemblies, however, continued in 
the exercise of their functions as before, or appoint- 
ed committees to act during their intermission. 

The session was opened by a discourse from the 
president, wherein, after recounting various abuses 
in the constitution and administration of the former 
colonial government, he pointed out some of the 
many great objects that seemed to require immedi- 
ate attention: among others, he recommended the 
case of the mulattoes, aqd a melioration of the slave 
Uws. The assembly concurred in sentiment with 
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the orator; and one of their first measures was to 
relieve the people of colour from the hardships to 
which they were subject under the military juris- 
diction. It was decreed, that in future, no greater 
duty should be required of them in the militia than 
fipm the whites ; and the harsh authority, in particu- 
lar, which the king's lieutenants, majors, and aides 
major, commanding in the towns, exercised over 
those people, was declared oppressive and illegal. 
These acts of indulgence were certainly meant as 
the earnest of greater favours, and an opening to 
conciliation and concession towards the whole class 
of the coloured people. * 

The general assembly proceeded, in the next 
place, to rectify some gross abuses which had long 
prevailed in the courts of judicature, confining 
themselves however to such only as called for imme- 
diate redress, their attention being chiefly directed 
to the great and interesting object of preparing the 
plan for a new constitution, or system of colonial 
government ; a business which employed their de- 
liberations until the 28th of May. 

M.Peynier was now governor general, from whom 
the partizans and adherents of the ancient despotism 
secretly derived encouragement and support. The 
whole body of tax-gatherers, and officers, under the 
fiscal administration, were of this number. These, 
therefore, began to recover from the panic into 
which so great and sudden a revolution had thrown 
them, and to rally their united strength. Nothing 
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could be more opposite to their wishes, than the 
success of the general assembly in the establishment 
of order and good government throughout the colo- 
ny. Nor were these the only men who beheld the 
proceedings of this body with an evil eye. All the 
persons belonging to the courts of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction (and their numbers were considerable) 
who were interested in the maintenance of those 
abuses which the assembly had corrected, were 
filled with indignation and envy. To these were 
added most of the men who held military commis- 
sions under the king's authority. Habituated to 
the exercise of command, they indignantly beheld 
the subversion of all that accustomed obedience 
and subordination which they had been taught 
to consider as essential to the support of govern- 
ment, and offered themselves the willing instru- 
ments of the governor general in subverting the 
new system. 

Such were the persons that opposed themselves 
to the new order of things in the colony, when the 
Chevalier Mauduit, colonel of the regiment of Port 
au Prince, arrived at St. Domingo. He had not 
come directly from France, but circuitously by way 
of Italy; and at Turin had taken leave of the Count 
d'Artois, to whose fortunes he was strongly attach- 
ed. He was a man of talents; brave, active, and en- 
terprising; zealous for his party, and full of projects 
for a counter-revolution. By his dexterity and ad- 
dress, he soon acquired an ascendancy over the fee- 
ble and narrow genius of Peynier, and governed the 
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colony. in his name. His penetration easily mttte 
him discover that, in order effectually to distort*' 
the new settlement, it was absolutely netessnry ta 
prevent a coalition of interests between the* colonial 
assembly, and the free people of colour. He there- 
fore proclaimed himself the patron and protector of 
the m da t toes, and courted them on all occasions, 
with such assiduity and success, as gakted oyer the 
whole body. 

It seems however extremely probable that th« 
peace of the country would have been preserved, 
notwithstanding the machinations of Peynier and : 
Mauduit, if the planters, true to their own cause, 
had remained united among themselves. But uik 
fortunately, the provincial assembly of the North 
was induced, through misrepresentation or envy, 
to counteract, by all possible means, the proceed- 
ings of the general assembly at St. Marc. Thus, 
discord and dissentjon every where prevailed; and 
appearances seemed to indicate an approaching civil 
war, even before the plan for the new constitution 
was published. This was contained in the famous 
decree of the general colonial assembly of the 28th 
of May; a decree, which having been the subject 
of much animadversion, and made the ostensible 
motive, on the part of the executive power, for 
commencing hostilities, it is proper to state it at 
large. 

It consisted of ten fundamental positions, which 
are preceded by an introductory discourse or pre- 
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amble (a$ usual in the French decrees) wherein 
among other considerations, it is stated, as an ac- 
knowledged principle in the French constitution, that 
the right in the crown to confirm the acts of the le- 
gislature, is a prerogative, inherent and incommu- 
nicable: of course that it cannot be delegated to a 
colonial governor, whose authority is precarious 
and subordinate. The articles are then subjoined, 
in the order and words following: 

<c 1. The legislative authority, in every thing 
which relates to the internal concerns of the colony 
(regime interieur), is vested in the assembly of its 
representatives, which shall be called the General 
Assembly of the French Part of St. Domingo. 

- 2. No, act of the legislative body, in what relates 
to the internal concerns of the colony, shall be 
considered as a law definitive, unless it be made by 
the representatives of the French part of St. Do- 
mingo, freely and legally chosen, and confirmed by 
the king. 

3. In cases of urgent necessity, a legislative de- 
cree of the general assembly, in what relates to the 
internal concerns of the colony, shall be considered 
as- a law provisional. In all such cases, the decree 
shall be notified forthwith to the governor general, 
who, within ten days after such notification, shall 
cause it to be published and enforced, or transmit to 
the general assembly his observations thereon. 

Vol. IV. ? 
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4. The necessity of the case* on which the exe- 
cution of such provisional decree is to depend, shall 
be a separate question, and be carried in the af- 
firmative by a majority of two-thirds of the gene- 
ral assembly; the. names and numbers being taken 
down. ( Prises par C appel nominal. J 

5. If the governor-general shall send down his 
observations on any such decree, the same shall be 
entered in the journals of the general assembly, who 
shall then proceed to revise the decree, and consi- 
der the observations thereon iu three several sit- 
tings. The votes for confirming or annulling the 
decree shall be given in the words Yes or No % and 
a minute of the proceedings shall be signed by the 
members present, in which shall be enumerated 
the votes on each side of the question; and if there 
appears a majority of two-thirds for confirming the 
decree, it shall be immediately enforced by the go-* 
vernor-general. 

6. As every law ought to be founded on the 
consent of those who are to be bound by it, the 
French part of St* Domingo shall be allowed to 
propose regulations concerning commercial arrange- 
ments, and the system of mutual connexion (rap- 
ports commerciaux, et autres rapports communs), 
and the decrees which the national assembly shall 
make in all such cases shall not be enforced in the 
colony, until the general assembly shall have consent- 
ed thereto. 
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7. la cases of pressing necessity, the importation 
of articles for the support of the inhabitants shall 
not be considered as any breach, in the system of 
commercial regulations between St. Domingo and 
France ; provided that the decrees to be made in 
such cases by the general assembly, shall be submit- 
ted to the revision o( the governor-general* under 
the same conditions and modifiqatipns as are pre- 
scribed in articles & and 5. . ■ 

8. Provided also, that every legislative, act of the 
general assembly, executed provisionally, in cases of 
urgent necessity, shall be transmitted forthwith for 
ike royal sanction. And if the king shall refuse 
bis consent to any such act, its execution shall be 
suspended, as- soon as the king's refusal shall be le- 
gally notified to the general assembly. 

9. A new general assembly shall be chosen evfcry 
two years, and none of the members who have 
served in the formes assembly shall be eligible id 
the new one. 

10. The general assembly decree that the pre- 
ceding articles* as forming part of the constitution 
of the French colony in St. Domingo shall be- im- 
mediately transmitted to France for the acceptance 
of the national assembly, and the king. They shall 
likewise be transmitted to all the parishes and dis- 
tricts- of the catofly, and be notified to the governor- 
general." 
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That a decree of such comprehensiveness and 
magnitude should have excited very general disqui- 
sition in the colony, and have produced misrepre- 
sentation and clamour, even among men of very op- 
posite sentiments and tempers, is no way surprising. 
It must be allowed, that some of the articles are 
irreconcileable to every just principle of colonial 
subordination. The refusing to allow a negative 
voice to the representative of the king, is repug- 
nant to all the notions which an Englishman is 
taught to entertain of a monarchical government, 
however limited : and the declaration that no decree 
of the National assembly concerning the colony, in 
cases of exterior regulation, should be in force until 
confirmed by the colonial assembly, was such an ex- 
travagant assumption of imperial authority, in a # 
subordinate part of the French empire, as I believe 
is without a precedent, 

All that can be urged in extenuation seems to 
be, that the circumstances of the case were novel, 
,and the members of the colonial assembly unexpe- 
rienced in the business of legislation. That they 
had any serious intention of declaring the colony 
an independent state, in imitation of the English 
American provinces, it is impossible to believe. 
Nevertheless, the decree was no sooner promulga- 
ted, than this notion was industriously propagated 
by their enemies from one end of the colony to the 
other ; and when this report failed to gain belief, it 
was pretended, that the colony was sold to the Engt 
lish, and that the members of the general assembly 
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had received and divided among themselves forty 
millions of livres as the purchase money. 

If recent events had not demonstrated the ex- 
treme credulity and jealous temper of the French 
character, it would be difficult to believe that 
charges, thus wild and unsupported, could have 
made an impression on the minds of any considera- 
ble number of the people. So great however was 
the effect produced by them, as to occasion some 
of the Western parishes to recal their deputies ; 
while the inhabitants of Cape Fran$6is took mea- 
sures still more decisive : they renounced obedience 
to the general assembly, and presented a memorial 
to the governor, requesting him to dissolve it forth- 
with; declaring that they considered the colony as 
lost, unless he proceeded with the utmost vigour 
and promptitude in depriving that body of all man- 
ner of authority. 

M. Peynier received this address with secret sa- 
tisfaction. It seemed, indeed, to be the policy of 
both parties to reject all thoughts of compromise by 
negotiation ; and there occurred at . this juncture 
a circumstance which would probably have render- 
ed all negotiation abortive, had it been attempted. 
In the harbour of Port au Prince lay a ship of the 
line, called the Leopard, commanded by M. Gaii- 
soniere. This officer, co-operating in the views of 
Peynier and Mauduit, made a sumptuous entertain- 
ment for the partisans of those gentlemen ; and by 
this, or some other parts of his conduct, gave offence 
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to his sailors. Whether these men had felt the in- 
fluence of corruption, (as asserted by one party), or 
were actuated solely by one of those unaccountable 
freaks to which seamen are particularly subject, the 
feet certainly is, that they withdrew their obedience 
from their proper officer, and declared themselves 
to be in the interests of the colonial assembly ! Their 
conduct became at length so turbulent and sedi- 
tious, as to induce M. Galisoniere to quit the ship; 
whereupon the crew gave the command to one of 
the lieutenants. The assembly, perceiving the ad- 
vantages to be derived from this event, immediately 
transmitted a vote of thanks to the seamen for their 
patriotic conduct, and required them, in die name 
of the law and the king, to detain the ship in the 
road, and await their further orders. The sailors, 
gratified with this acknowledgment, promised obe- 
dience, and affixed the vote of thanks on the main- 
mast of the ship. Some partisans of the assembly, 
about the same time, took possession of a powder 
magazine at Leogane. 

A civil war seemed now to be inevitable. Two 
days after the vote of thanks had been transmitted 
from St. Marc's to the crew of the Leopard, M. 
Peynier issued a proclamation tadissolve the gene- 
ral assembly. He charged the members: with en- 
tertaining projects of independency, and asserted 
that they had treacherously possessed themselves of 
one of the king's ships by corrupting the crew. He 
pronounced the members, and all their adherents, 
traitors to their country, and enemies to the nation 
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and the king : declaring, that it was his intention to 
employ all the force he could collect to defeat their 
projects, and bring them to condign punishment; 
and he called on all officers, civil and military, for. 
their co-operation and support. 

His first proceedings were directed against the 
committee of the Western provincial assembly. — 
This body held its meetings at Port au Prince, and 
in the exercise of its subordinate functions, during 
the intermission of that assembly, had manifested 
such zealous attachment to the general assembly at 
St. Marc, as exposed its members to the resentment 
of the governor and his party. It was determined 
therefore, at a council held the same day, to arrest 
their persons the following night, and M. Mauduit 
undertook to conduct the enterprize. Having been 
informed that this committee held consultations at 
midnight, he selected about one hundred of his sol- 
diers, and formed a scheme to seize the members 
at their place of meeting. On arriving however at 
the house, he found it protected by four hundred of 
the national guards.* A skirmish ensued; but the 
circumstances attending it are so variously related, 
that no precise account can be given of the particu- 
lars ; nor is it ascertained which party gave the first 
fire. Nothing further is certainly known, than that 
two men were killed on the part of the assembly, — 

• The troops in St. Domingo called the National Guards, were 
originally nothing more than the colonial militia. They were new 
orgahited in 1789, on the model of the national guards in themother- 
oountry, and bore the same colours, and assumed the same name. 
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that several were wounded on both sides, and that 
M. Mauduit returned without effecting any purpose 
but that of seizing, and bearing away in triumph, 
.the national colours; — a circumstance which after- 
wards (as will be seen in the sequel) cost him his life. 

The general assembly, on receiving intelligence 
of this attack, and of the formidable preparations 
that were making for directing hostilities against 
themselves, summoned the people, from all parts 
of the colony, to hasten, properly armed, to protect 
their representatives; and most of the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring parishes obeyed the summons. 
The ship Leopard was brought from Port au Prince 
to St. Marc's for the same purpose. On the other 
hand, the Northern provincial assembly joined the 
party of the governor, and sent to his assistance a 
detachment from the regular troops in that quarter, 
which was joined by a body of two hundred people 
of colour. A much greater force was collected at 
the same time in the Western province by M. Mau- 
duit, and the preparations on both sides threatened 
an obstinate and bloody conflict; when, by one of 
those wonderful eccentricities in the human mind 
which are seldom displayed except in times of pub- 
lic commotion, a stop was put to the immediate 
shedding of blood, by the sudden and unexpected 
determination of the general assembly to undertake 
a voyage to France, and justify their conduct to the 
king and the national assembly in person. Their 
motives were thought the more laudable, as great 
part of the Western and Southern provinces gave a 
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decided approbation of their conduct; and armed in 
a very short time two thousand men in their de- 
fence ; which were in full march for Port au Prince. 
Their resolution however was fixed, and according- 
ly, of about one hundred members, to which the 
colonial assembly was reduced by sickness and de- 
sertion, no less than eighty-five (of whom sixty-four 
were: fathers of families) actually embarked on board 
the Leopard, and on the 8th of August, took their 
departure for Europe:—^ proceeding which created 
as much surprise in the governor and his party, as 
admiration and applause among the people at large. 
Persons of all ranks accompanied the members to 
the place of embarkation, pouring forth prayers fotf 
their success, and shedding tears of sensibility and 
affection for a conduct which was very generally 
considered as a noble proof of self-denial, and as 
signal an instance of heroic virtue and christian for- 
bearance as any age has exhibited. A momentary 
calm followed this event: — the parties in arms ap- 
peared mutually disposed to jsubmit their differences' 
to the wisdom and justice, of the king and the na- 
tional assembly^ and Mi Peynier resumed, though 
with a trembling hand, the reins of government. 

Such was the issue of the first attempt to esta- 
blish a free constitution in the French part of St. 
Domingo, on the system of a limited monarchy; 
and it affords occasion for some important reflections. 
That the general colonial assembly, in. their decree 
of the 28th of May, exceeded the proper boundary 
of their constitutional functions, has been fraokly 

Vol. IV. 6 
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admitted. This irregularity, however, might hate 
been corrected without bloodshed or violence ; but 
there is this misfortune attending every deviation 
from the rule of right, that, in the conflict of con- 
tending factions, the excesses of one party are ever 
considered as the fullest justification for the outrages 
of the other. For some parts of fheir conduct an 
apology may be offered. The measure of securing 
to their interests the crew of the Leopard, and the 
seizure of tne magazine at Leogane, may be vindi- 
cated on the plea of self-defence. It cannot be 
doubted that M. Peynier had long meditated how 
best to restore the ancient despotic system, and that, 
jointly with M. Mauduit and others, he had made 
preparations for that purpose. He had written to 
M. Luzerne, the minister in France, that he never 
intended to suffer the colonial assembly to meet; 
and let it be told in this place, in justice to the 
French ministry, that the answer which he received 
contained a tacit disapprobation of his measures; 
for M* Luzerne recommended moderate and conci- 
liatory councils. The governor proceeded notwith- 
standing in the same career, and distrustful perhaps 
of the fidelity of the French soldiers, he made ap- 
plication (as appeared afterward) to the governor of 
the Havanna for a reinforcement of Spanish troops 
from Cuba. It is evident, therefore, that he con- 
curred entirely in the plans of Mauduit for effectua- 
ting a counter revolution; and hence it is reasonable 
to conclude, that the discord and distrust which 
prevailed among the inhabitants; and above all, the 
fatal dissentions that alienated the provincial assem* 
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bly of the North, from the general assembly at St, 
Marc's, were industriously fomented and encoura- 
ged by M. Peynierand his adherents. Concerning 
the members of the colonial assembly, their prompt 
and decisive determination to repair to France, and 
siirrender their persons to the supreme government, 
obviates all impeachment of their loyalty. Their 
attachment to the mother-country was indeed se- 
cured by too njany ties of interest and s^lf-presprva- 
tiqn to be doubted. 

Of their reception by the national assembly, and 
the proceedings adopted in consequence of their 
arrival ii> Europe, I $hall hereafter have occasion to 
speak. A pause in this pl^ce seems requisite $— 
for I l|ave now to introduce to the reader the 
mournful history of an unfortunate individual, over 
whose sad fete, (however we may condemn his rash 
and ill-concerted enter prize), 

€ f One human tear may drop, and be forgiven V % 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Rebellion and Defeat of James Ogt, a free Man 6f 

Colour. 

FROM the first meeting of the general assem- 
bly of St. Domingo, to its dissolution and dis- 
persion, as related in the preceding chapters, the 
coloured people resident within the colony remained 
on the whole more peaceable and orderly than might 
have been expected. The temperate and lenient 
disposition manifested by the assembly towards 
them, produced a beneficial and decisive effect in 
the Western and Southern provinces, and although 
three hundred of them from these provinces, had 
been persuaded by M. Mauduit to join the force 
under his command, they very soon became sensible 
of their error, and, instead of marching towards St. 
Marc, as Mauduit proposed, they demanded ancl 
obtained their dismission, and returned quietly to 
their respective habitations. Such of the mulatto 
people however as resided at that juncture in the 
mother-country, continued in a far more hostile dis- 
position ; and they were encouraged in their animo- 
sity towards the white colonists by parties of very 
different descriptions. The colonial decree of the 
28 th of May, 1790, was no sooner made known in 
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France, than it excited universal clamour. Many 
persons who concurred in nothing else, united their 
voices in reprobating' the conduct of the inhabitants 
of St. Domingo.. The adherents of the ancient go- 
vernment were joined on this occasion by the parti- 
sans of democracy and republicanism. To the lat- 
ter, the constitution of 1789 was even more odious 
than the old tyranny; and these men, with the deep* 
est and darkest designs, possessed all that union, 
firmness, and perseverance, which were necessary to 
their purposes ; and which, as the world has beheld, 
have since rendered them irresistible. These two 
factions hoped to obtain very different ends by the 
same means; and there was another party who ex- 
erted themselves with equal assiduity in promoting x 
public confusion: these were the discordant class 
of speculative reformers, whom it was impossible to 
reconcile to the new government, because, every 
man among them had probably formed a favourite 
system' in his own imagination, which he was eager 
to recommend to others. I do not consider the 
philanthropic society, called Amis des Noirs> as ano- 
ther distinct body, because it appears to me that 
they were pretty equally divided between the de- 
mocratic party, and the class last mentioned. 
Strengthened by such auxiliaries, it is not surprising, 
that the efforts of this society should have operated 
powerfully on the minds of those, who were taught 
to consider their personal wrongs as the cause of the 
nation, and have driven some of them into the wild- 
est excesses of fanaticism and furv. 
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Among such of these unfortunate people resident 
in France as were thus inflamed into madness, was 
a young man, under thirty years of age, named 
James Oge: he was born in St. Pomingo, of a mu- 
latto woman, who still possessed a coffee plantation 
in the Northern province, about thirty miles from 
Cape Francis, whereon she lived very creditably, 
and found means out of its profits to educate her 
son at Paris, and even to support him there in some 
degree of affluence, after he had obtained the age of 
manhood. His reputed father, a white planter of 
some account, had been dead several years. 

Oge had. been introduced to the meetings of the 
Amis des Noirs, under the patronage of Gregoire, 
Brjssot,* La Fayette, and Robespierre, f the leading 
members of that society; and was by them initiated 
into the popular doctrine of equality* and the rights 
of man. Here it was that he first learnt the mise- 
ries of his condition ; the cruel wrongs and contume- 
lies to which he anji all his mulatto brethren were 
exposed in the West Indies, ^nd the monstrous in- 
justice and absurdity of that prejudice, u which, 
" (said Gregoire), estimating a man's merit by the 
" colour of his skin, has placed at an immense dis- 
" tance from each other the children of the same 
€€ parent; a prejudice which stifles the voice of nai- 
f < ture, and breaks the bands of fraternity asunder." 



* Guillotined 31 October, 1793* 
f Guillotined %% July, 17^4. 
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That these are great evils must be frankly ad- 
mitted, and it would have been fortunate if such 
men as firissot and Gregoire, instead of bewailing 
their existence and magnifying their extent, bad 
applied their talents in considering of the best 
practicable means of redressing them. 

But these persons had other objects in view:— 
their aim, as I have shewn* was not to reform, 
but to destroy; to excite convulsions in every part 
of the French empire ; and the ill-fated Oge be- 
came the tool, and was afterwards the victim, of 
their guilty ambition. 

He bad been led to believe, that the whole body 
of coloured people in the French islands were pre- 
pared to rise up as one man against their oppres- 
sors; that nothing but a discreet leader was want- 
ing, to set them into action; and, fondly concei- 
ving that he possessed in his own person all the 
qualities of an able general, he determined to pro- 
ceed to St. Domingo by the first opportunity. To 
cherish the conceit of his own importance, and ani- 
mate his exertions, the society procured him the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel in the army of one of 
the German electors. 

As it was found difficult to export a sufficient 
quantity. of arms and ammunition from France, 
without attracting the notice. of the government, and 
awakening suspicion among the planters resident 
irt jhe mother country, the society resolved to pro- 
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cure , those articles in North America, and it watt 
recommended to Oge to make a circuitous voyage 
for that purpose. Accordingly being furnished with 
money and letters of credit, he embarked for New 
England in the month of July 1790. 

But notwithstanding the caution that was obser* 
ved'in this instance, the whole project was. publicly 
known at Paris previous to Oge's embarkation; 
and notice of the scheme, and even a portrait -of 
Oge himself, were transmitted to St. Domingo* 
long before his arrival in that island. He secretly 
landed there from an Amedrican sloop, on the 12th 
of October 1790, and found means to convey un- 
discovered the arms and ammunition which he bad 
purchased, to the place which his brother had pre* 
pared for their reception. 

The first notice which the white inhabitants re? 
ceived of Oge's arrival, was from himself. He des- 
patched a letter to the governor (Peynier) wherein, 
after reproaching the governor and his predecessors 
with the non-execution of the Code Noir, he de- 
mands, in very imperious terms, that the provi- 
sions of that celebrated statute should be enforced 
throughout the colony; he requires that the pri- 
vileges enjoyed by one class of inhabitants (the 
whites) should.be extended to all persons without 
distinction: declares himself the protector of the 
mulattoes, and announces his intention of taking 
up arms in their behalf, unless their wrongs should 
be redressed. *f 
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About six weeks had intervened between, the landt- 
ing of Oge, and the publication of tbis. mandate ; in ail 
which time» be and his two brothers had exerted them- 
selves to the utmost in spreading disaffection, and ex- 
citing revolt among the mulattoes. Assurances were 
held forth, that all the inhabitants of the mother coun- 
try were disposed to assist them ia the recovery of their 
rights, aod it was added, that the king himself was 
favourably inclined ta their cause. Promises wete 
distributed to some, and money to others, But, not- 
withstanding aU these efforts, and that the temper of 
the times was favourable to his views, Oge was not 
ahte to- allure to. hi« standard above two hundred fol- 
lowers; and of these, the major part were raw and 
igaoyaM youths, unused to* discipline,, and averse tq 
all aaanner qS subordination and order. 

He established his camp at a place called Grande 
Mwiere, about fifteen, miles from. Cape Francois, and 
appointed his two brothers, together with one Mack 
Chavane, his lieutenants. Chavane was fierce, intre- 
pid, active, and enterprising; prone to mischief, and 
thirsty for vengeance. Oge himself, with all his en- 
thusiasm, was naturally mild and humane: he caution-, 
ed his followers against the shedding innocent bloody 
but little regard was paid tohis wishes in this respect: 
tbfc firsrt white man that fell in their way they murdeif-. 
ed oi* the spot: a second, of the name of Sicard, n>et; 
the same fete, and it is related, that their cruejty \$ r 
wards such persons of their own complexion as refused 
to join in the revolt was extreme. A mulatto man of 
sorue property being urged to, follow them,, poinded 
to his wife and six children, assigning the largeness of 

Vol. IV. 7 
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his family as a motive for wishing to remain quiet. 
This conduct was considered as contumacious, and it 
is asserted, that not only the man himself, but the 
whole of his family, were massacred without mercy. 

Intelligence was no sooner received at the town of 
Cape Francjois of these enormities, than the inhabitants 
proceeded, with the utmost vigour and unanimity, to 
adopt measures for suppressing the revolt. A body 
of regular troops, and the Cape regiment of militia, 
were forthwith despatched for that purpose. They 
soon invested the camp of the revolters, who made 
less resistance than might have been expected from 
men in their desperate circumstances. The rout be- 
came general; many of them were killed, and about 
sixty made prisoners; the rest dispersed themselves in 
the mountains. Oge himself, one of his brothers, and 
, Chavane his associate, took refuge in the Spanish ter- 
ritories. Of Oge's other brother no intelligence was 
ever afterwards obtained. 

After this unsuccessful attempt of Oge, and his 
escape from justice, the disposition of the white inhabi- 
tants in general towards the mulattoes, was sharpened 
into great animosity. The lower classes in particular, 
(those whom the coloured people call les petits blancsj, 
breathed nothing but vengeance against them; and' 
very serious apprehensions were entertained, in all 
parts of the colony, of a proscription and massacre of 
the whole body. 

Alarmed by reports of this kind, and the appearances 
which threatened them from all-quarters, the mulattoes 
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flew to arms in many places. They formed camps at 
Artibonite, Petit Goaves, Jeremie, and Les Cayes. 
But the largest and most formidable body assembled 
near the little town of Verette* The white inhabitants 
collected themselves in considerable force in the neigh- 
bourhood, and Colonel Mauduit, with a corps of two 
hundred men from the regiment of Port au Prince, 
hastened to their assistance; but neither party pro- 
ceeded to actual hostility. M. Mauduit even left his 
detachment at the port of St. Marc, thirty-six miles 
from Verette, and proceeding singly and unattended 
to the camp of the mulattoes, had a conference with 
their leaders. What passed on that occasion was ne- 
ver publicly divulged. It is certain, that the mulattoes 
retired to their habitations in consequence of it 5 but 
the silence and secrecy of M. Mauduit, and his in- 
fluence over them, gave occasion to very unfavourable 
suspicions, by no means tending to conciliate the differ- 
ent classes of the inhabitants to each other. He was 
charged with having traiterously persuaded them not 
to desist from their purpose, but only to postpone 
their vengeance to a more favourable opportunity; 
assuring them, with the utmost solemnity and appa- 
rent sincerity, that the king himself, and all the friends 
of the ancient government, were secretly attached to 
their cause, and would avow and support it whenever 
they could do it with advantage ; and that the time 
was not far distant, &c. He is said to have pursued 
the same line of conduct at Jeremie, Les Cayes, and 
all the places which he visited. Every where he held 
secret consultations with the chiefs of the mulattoes, 
and those people every where immediately dispersed. 
At Les Cayes, a skirmish had happened before his 
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arrival there, in which aboilt fifty persons on both* 
sides had lost thdir lives, and preparations were ma- 
king to renew hostilities. The persuasions df^M. Mau- 
duit effected aUruce; bat Rigaud, the' leader of the 
mtilattoes in that quarter, openly declared that it was* 
a. transient 'and deceitful 'Caflm, and llhaft «o peace 
would be permanent, ufctil one class ctf people had 
exterminated the other. 

In November 1790, M. Peynier resigned the go- 
vernment tothe lieutenant-general, and embarked for. 
Europe ;-^-a circumstance which proved highly plea- 
sing to the major part -of the planters: — and the 'first 
measure of M. Blanchelande,* the new commander in 
chief, *was considered as the earnest of a -decisive anA 
Vigorous administration. He made a peremptory de- 
mand of Oge and his associates from the Spaniards $ 
and 1 the manner in which it was enforced, induced an 
immediate compliance 'therewith. The WFetchdS 
•Oge, and his companions in misery, were delivered 
over, the latter end of December, to a detachment of 
(French troops, and safely lodged in the jail of Cape 
•Francois, with the prisoners formerlytakenj and a com- 
misision was soon afterwards issued to bring them to 
trial. 

Their examinations were long and frequerit; and 
in the beginning of Marih 17&1, sentence was pro- 
nounced. Twenty of Oge's deluded followers, among 
them his own brother, were condemned to be hanged. 
To Oge himself, and his lieutenant Chavane, a more 

* Guillotined at Taris, 1793. 
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terrible punishment was allotted: — they were ad- 
judged to be broken alive, and left to perish in that 
dreadful situation, on the wheel. 

The bold and hardened Chavane met his fate with 
unusual firmness, and suffered not a groan to escape 
him during the extremity of his torture: but the forti- 
tude of Oge deserted him altogether. When sentence 
was pronounced, he implored mercy with many tears, 
and an abject spirit. He promised to make great dis- 
•coveries if his life was spared, declaring that he had an 
important secret to communicate. A respite of twen- 
ty-four hours was accordingly granted; but it was not 
made known to the public, at that time, that he di- 
vulged any thing of importance. His secret, if any 
he had, was believed to have died with him. 

« 

it was discovered, however, about nine months af- 
terward, that this most unfortunate young man had 
not only made a full confession of the facts that I have 
related, but also disclosed the dreadful plot in agitation, 
and the miseries at that moment impending over the 
'colony. His last 6olemn declarations and dying con- 
fession, sworn to and signed by himself the day before 
his execution, were actually produced; wherein he 
/details at large the measures which the coloured peo- 
iple had feilen upon to excite the negro slaves to rise 
into rebellion. He points out the chiefs by name, and 
relates that, notwithstanding his own defeat, a gene- 
-ral revolt would actually have taken place in the 
month of February preceding, if an extraordinary flood 
•of rain, and consequent inundation from the rivers, had 
not prevented it. He declares that the ringleadei* 
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still maintained the same atrocious project, and held 
their meetings in certain subterranean passages, . or 
caves, in the parish of La Grande Riviere, to which he ' 
offers, if his life might be spared, to conduct a body of 
troops, so that the conspirators might be secured. 

The persons before whom this confession and narra- 
tive were made, were the commissioners appointed for 
the purpose of taking Oge's examination, by the supe- 
rior council of the Northern province, of which body they 
were also members.* Whether this court (all the mem- 
bers of which were devotedly attached to the ancient 
system), determined of itself to suppress evidence of 
such great concern to the colony, or was directed on 
this occasion by the superior officers in the adminis- 
tration of the government, has never been clearjy 
made known. Suppressed it certainly was, and the 
miserable Oge hurried to immediate execution; seem- 
ingly to prevent the further communication, and full 
disclosure of so weighty a secret ! . 

Christian charity might lead us to suppose, that the 
commissioners by whom Oge's examination was ta- 
ken, disregarded and neglected (rather than suppress- 
^ed),his information; considering it merely as the shal- 
lop artifice of a miserable man to obtain a mitigation 
of the dreadful punishment which awaited him, and 
utterly unworthy of credit. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that the commissioners made this excuse for 
themselves; and the caution, circumspection, andse- 



* Their names were Antoine Ettenne Ruotte, and Francois Joseph de 
Vertierres. 
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crecy which marked their conduct, leave no room for 
such a supposition. The planters at large scrupled 
not to declare, that the royalists in the colony, and the 
philanthropic and republican party in the mother- 
country, were equally criminal; and themselves made 
victims to the blind purposes, and unwarrantable pas- 
sions, of two desperate and malignant factions. 

Of men who openly and avowedly aimed at the sub- 
version of all good order and subordination, we may 
easily credit the worst; but it will be difficult to point 
out any principle of rational policy, by which the royal- 
ists could have been influenced to concur in the ruin 
of so noble and beautiful a part of the French empire; 
Their conduct therefore remains wholly inexplicable, 
or we must admit they were guided by a spirit of Ma- 
chiavelian policy — a principle of refined cunning, which 
always defeats its own purpose. They must have en- 
couraged tfie vaiji and fallacious idea, that scenes of 
bloodshed, devastation, and ruin, in different parts of 
the French dominions, would induce the great body 
of the people to look back with regret to their former 
government, and lead them by degrees to co-operate 
in the scheme of effecting a counter-revolutioii; re- 
garding the evils of anarchy, as less tolerable th^jjl 
dead repose of despotism. If such were their m<3 
we can only ascribe them to that infatuation' 
which Providence (as wise men have observed, arid 
history evinces), blinds a people devoted to destruction 
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CHAPTER V. 

Proceedings in France. — Massacre of Colonel Mauduit in 
St. Domingo — and fatal Decide of the National Assem- 
bly of the 15/A May, 1791. 

IN detailing the tragical story of the miserable Oge > 
I have chosen to continue nty jaarrative unbroken; 
but it is now time to call the reader homewards, tmd 
direct his attention to the measures adopted by the 
national assembly, in consequence of advices received 
from all parts of St. Domingo, concerning the pro- 
ceedings of the colonial assembly which met at St. 
Marc's. 

The eighty-five members, whose embarkation for 
France has already been noticed, arrived at Brest on 
the 13th of September 1790, They were received 
on landing by all ranks of people, and even by men 
in authority, with congratulation and shout* Qf ap^ 
plause. The same honours were shewn to tbem 
as would have been paid to the national awembty* 
Their expenses were defrayed, and sums of money 
raised for their future occasions by a voluntary and very 
general subscription ; but these testimonies of respect 
and kindness, served only to increase the disappoint- 
ment which they soon afterwards experienced in the 
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'capital; were a very different reception awaited them. 
They had the mortification to discover that their ene- 
mies had been beforehand with them. Deputies 
Were already arrived from the provincial assembly of 
the Norths who joining with the agents of JJeynier 
and Mauduit, had so effectually prevailed 
Barnave,* the president of the committee for the" 
lonies, that they found their cause prejudged, and their 
conduct condemned, without a hearing. The national 
assembly had issued a peremptory order, on the 21st 
of September* directing them to attend at Paris, and 
Wait there for further directions. Their prompt obe- 
dience to this order procured them no favour. They 
were allowed a single audience only, and then indig- 
nantly dismissed from the bar. They solicited a se- 
cond, and an opportunity of being confronted with 
their adversaries: the national assembly refufed their 
request, and directed the colonial committee to hasten 
its report concerning their conduct. On the 11th of 
October this report was presented by M. Barnave. It 
comprehended a detail of all the proceedings of the 
colonial assembly, from its first meeting at St. Marc's, 
and censured their general conduct in terms of great 
asperity; representing it as flowing from motives of 
disaffection towards the mother-country* and an impa- 
tience of subordination to constitutional authority and 
good government. The report concluded by recom- 
mending, " that all the pretended decrees and acts of 
,c the said colonial assembly* should be reversed, and 
ff pronounced utterly null and of no effect; that the said 



* Guillotined Decembers, 1793. 
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" assembly should be declared dissolved, and its mem- 
" bers rendered ineligible and incapable of being dele- 
« gated in future to the colonial assembly of St. Domin- 
u go ; that testimonies of approbation should be trans* 
" fitted to the Northern provincial assembly, to Co- 
" kMiel Mauduit and the regiment of Port au Prince, 
€€ for resisting the proceedings at' St. Marc's $ that 
u the king should be requested to give orders for the 
" forming a new colonial assembly on the principles 
" of the national decree of the 8th of March 1790, 
" and instructions of the 28th of the same month ; fi- 
" ©ally, that the ci-devant members, then in France, 
" should continue im a state of arrest, untii the nati- 
" onal assembly might find time to signify its further 
" pleasure concerning them." A decree to this effect 
was accordingly voted on the 12th of October, by a 
very large majority ; and the king was requested, at 
the same time, to send out an augmentation of force, 
both naval and military, for the better supporting the 
regal authority in St. Domingo. 

It is not easy to describe the surprise and indignation 
which the news of this decree excited in St. Domingo 
except among the partisans of the former government. 
By tliem it was regarded as the first step towards the 
revival of the ancient system ; by most other persons 
it was considered as a dereliction by the national as- 
sembly of all principle ; and the orders for electing a 
new colonial assembly were so little regarded, that 
many of the parishes positively refused to choose other 
deputies until the fate of their former members, at 
that time in France, should be decided; declaring, that 
they still considered those persons as the legal repre- 
sentatives of the colony. One immediate and appa- 
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rent effect of this decree was, to heighten and inflame 
the popular resentment against Mauduit and his regi- 
ment. The reader has already been made acquainted 
with some particulars concerning this officer, and to 
what has been said of his general character, and his 
intemperate zeal for the re-establishment of the regal 
authority in its fullest extent, it may be added, that 
he was the more dangerous, because he was generous 
in his disposition, and even profuse in his bounty, to- 
wards his soldiers. In return, the attachment cf his 
regiment towards his person appeared to exceed the 
usual limits of obedience and duty.* 

The massacre of this man by those very troops, a 
short time after the notification of the aforesaid decree, 
affords so striking an instance of that cruel and ungo- 
vernable disposition, equally impetuous and incon- 
stant, which prevailed, and I am afraid still continues 
to prevail, amongst the lower classes of the people 
throughout all the French dominions, that I conceive 
a brief recital of the circumstances attending his mur- 
der will not be thought an unnecessary digression. 

I have, in a former place,f given some account of 
the proceedings of M. Peynier, the late governor, 
against certain persons who composed what was call- 
ed the committee of the Western provincial assembly, 
and of the attempt by M. Mauduit to seize by force 
the individuals who composed that committee. This 

* After his example they had rejected the national cockade, and wore 
a white feather in their hats, the symbol, or avowed signal, of the royal 
party. 

f Chapter iii. 
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happened on the 20th of July, 1790; and I observed, 
that the circumstance of M. Mauduit's dairying off 
the colours from a detachment of the national guards 
on that occasion, ultimately terminated in his destruc- 
tion. 

The case was, that not only the detachment from 
whom their ensign was taken, but the whole of the 
national guards throughout the colony, considered this 
act, as the most outrageous and unpardonable insult 
that could possibly be offered to a body of men who 
bad sworn fidelity to the new constitution ; and no- 
thing but the dread of the superior discipline of the 
veterans composing the Fort au Prince regiment, 
(which Mauduit commanded), prevented them from 
exercising exemplary vengeance on the author of 
their disgrace. This regiment, therefore, being impli- 
cated in the crime of their commanding officer, was 
regarded by the other troops with hatred and detest- 
ation. 

On the 3d of March 1791, two ships of the line, Le 
Fougueux and Le Boree, arrived from France, with 
twb battalions of the regiments of Artois and Norman- 
dy; and when it is known, that these troops had been 
visited by the crew of the Leopard, it will not appear 
surprising that, on their landing at Port au Prince, they 
should have manifested the same hostile disposition 
towards Mauduit's regiment, as was shewn by the 
national guards. They refused all manner of commu- 
nication or intercourse with them, and even declined 
tp enter into any of their places of resort. They con- 
sidered, or affected to consider them, as enemies tQ 
(he colony, and traitors to their country. This conduct 
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in the new-comers towards the ill-fated regiment, 
soon made a wonderful impression on the minds of both 
officers and privates of the regiment itself; and mutual 
reproach and accusation spread through the whole 
corps. The white feather was indignantly torn from 
their hats, and dark and sullen looks towards their 
once-loved commander, indicated, not cfnly that he had 
lost their confidence, but also that he was the object 
of meditated mischief. Mauduit soon perceived the 
full extent of his danger, and fearing to involve the 
governor (M. Blanchelande) and his family, in the ruin 
which awaited himself, he advised them to make the 
best of their way to Cape Francois, while they could 
do it with safety; and Blanchelande, for which he 
was afterwards much censured, followed this advice. 
Mauduit then harrangued his grenadiers, to whom he 
had always shewn great kindness, and told them, that 
he was willing, for the sake of peace, to restore to 
the national troops the colours which he had former- 
ly taken from them; and even to carry them, with 
his own hands, at the head of his regiment, and depo r 
site them in the church in which they had been usu- 
ally lodged: but he added, that he depended on their 
affection and duty to protect him from personal insult, 
while making this ample apology. The faithless gre- 
nadiers declared they would protect him with their 
lives. 

The next day the ceremony took place, and Mau- 
duit restored the colours, as he had promised, before 
a vast croud of spectators. At that moment, one of 
his own soldiers cried aloud, that he must ask pardon 
of the national troops on his knees; and the whole re T 
giment applauded the proposal. Mauduit started 
back with indignation, and offered his bosom to their 
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swords :— - it was pierced with a hundred wounds, all 
of them inflicted by his own men, while not a single 
fand was lifted up in his defence. The spectators 
stood motionless, either through hatred to the man, 
or surprise at the treachery and cowardice of the sol- 
diers. Such, indeed, was the baseness of these 
wretches, that no modern language can describe, but 
in terms which would not be endured, the horrible 
enormities that were practised on the dead body of 
their wretched commander. It was reserved for the 
present day, to behold for the first time, a civilized 
nation exceeding in feats of cruelty and revenge the 
savages of North America. I grieve to add, that many 
other dreadful instances might be recited in confirma- 
tion of this remark.* 

While these shameful enormities were passing in St. 
Domingo, the society of Amis des Noirs in the mo- 
ther-country, were but too successfully employed in 
devising projects which gave birth to deeds of still 
greater horror, and produced scenes that transformed 

* The following anecdote, though shocking to humanity, I have 
thought too extraordinary to omit. It was comnujnicated to me by a 
f rench gentleman who wat at St. Domingo at the time, and knew the 
fact} but decency has induced me to veil it in a learned language. 
Mauduito ntix mortue, unus de militibus, dum cadaver calidum, et 
crime adbuc flutntt madidum % in pewimentym ecclesi* epifcopalis jacuit, 
ficam dijlringens, genitalia coram populo ab/cidit, it membra truncata in 
cistam component ad feminam nobUem y quam amicam Mauduito jtatuit, ut 
Ugatum de mortuo attulit. It may afford the reader some consolation to 
iind, that the murder of their commanding officer by his own regiment, 
excited in all the other troops no other sentiments than those of indigna- 
tion against his murderers* . They were compelled to lay down their 
aims, and were sent prisoners to France 5 but I fear they escaped the pu- 
nishment due to their crimes. 
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the most beautiful colony in the world into a field of 
desolation and carnage. 

Although it must have occurred to every unpreju- 
diced mind, from the circumstances that have been 
related concerning the behaviour of the mulattoes re- 
sident in the colony, that the general body of those 
people were by no means averse to conciliation with 
the whites, yet it was found impossible to persuade 
their pretended friends in Europe to leave the affairs 
of St. Domingo to their natural course. Barnave a- 
lone (hitherto the most formidable opponent of the 
prejudices and pretensions of the colonists) avowed 
his conviction, that any further interference of the 
mother-country in the question between the whites 
and the coloured people, would be productive of fatal 
consequences. Such an opinion was entitled to great- 
er respect, as coming from a man who, as president 
of the colonial committee, must be supposed to have 
acquired an intimate knowledge of the subject ; but 
he was heard without conviction. There are enthu- 
siasts in politics as well as in religion, and it com- 
monly happens with fanatics in each, that the re- 
cantation of a few of their number serves only to 
strengthen the errors, and animate the purposes of 
the rest. It was now resolved by Gregoire, La 
Fayette, Brissot, and some other pestilent reformers, 
to call in the supreme legislative authority of the 
French government to give effect to their projects; 
and that the reader may clearly understand the nature 
and complexion of the mischief that was meditated, 
and of those measures to which the ruin of the French 
part of St. Domingo is immediately to be attributed, 
it is necessary, in the first place, to recal his atten- 
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tion to the national decree of the 8 th of March 1790/ 
of which an account was given in the second chapter. 

• 
By that decree, as the reader must have remem- 
bered, the national assembly, among other thingsy 
disclaimed all right of interference in the local and 
interior concerns of the colonies; and it cannot be 
doubted, that if this declaration had been faithfully in- 
terpreted and acted upon, it would have contributedy 
in a very eminent degree, to the restoration of peace 
and tranquillity in St. Domingo. To render it there-* 
fore of as little effect as possible, and to add fuel to 
the fire which perhaps would otherwise have become 
extinguished, it had been insidiously proposed in the 
national assembly, within a few days after the decree 
of the 8th of March had passed, to transmit with it, to 
the governor of St. Domingo, a code, or chapter of 
instructions, for its due and punctual observance and 
execution. Accordingly, on the 28th of the same 
month, instructions which were said to be calculated 
for that purpose, were presented and decreed. They 
consisted of eighteen articles, and contained, among 
other things, a direction " that every person of the 
age of twenty-five and upwards, possessing proper- 
ty, or having resided two years in the colony, and 
paid taxes, should be permitted to vote in the for- 
mation of the colonial assembly/' 
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The friends of the colonists having at that time seaM 
in the national assembly opposed the measure, chiefly 
on the ground of its repugnancy to the decree of the 
8th; it being evidently, they urged, an interference 
in the local arrangements and interior regulations of the 
colonial government. It does not appear (notwith-* 
standing what has since been asserted to the contrary) 
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that they entertained an idea that the mulatto people 
were directly or indirectly concerned. The framers 
and supporters of the measure pretended that it went 
onJy to the modification of the privilege of voting in 
the parochial meetings, which it was well known, 
under the old government, had been constituted of 
white persons only. The coloured people had in no 
instance attended those meetings, nor set up a claim, 
or even expressed a desire, to take any part in the 
business transacted thereat. But these instructions 
were no sooner adopted by the National assembly, and 
converted into a decree, than its framers and support- 
ers threw off the mask, and the mulattoes resident in 
the mother-country, as well as the society of Amis des 
Noirs, failed not to apprize their friends and agents 
in St, Domingo, that the people of colour, not being 
excepted, wfere virtually comprised in it. These, 
however, not thinking themselves sufficiently power- 
ful to enforce the claim, or, perhaps, doubting the real 
meaning, of the decree, sent deputies to France to de- 
mand an explanation of it from the national assembly. 

& 

f 

In the beginning of May 1791, the consideration 
of this subject was brought forward by Abbe Gregoire, 
and the claim of the free mulattoes to the full benefit 
of the instructions of the 28th of March 1790, and tq 
all the rights and privileges enjoyed by the white in- 
habitants, citizens of the French colonies, was sup- 
ported with all that warmth and eloquence for which 
he was distinguished. Unfortunately, at this junc- 
ture, the news of the miserable death of Oge arrived 
at Paris, and raised a storm of indignation in the minds 
of all ranks of people which the planters resident in 
France were unable to resist. Nothing was heard in 
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all companies but depjarnations agaipst thpif oppress 
sion and cruelty. To suppqrt a#d animate (be pqpu? 
lax outcry against thep), a tragedy or pantooiine, form- 
ed on the story of Oge, was represented on the 
public theatres. J}y these, and other means, the plant- 
er? were becpme so generally odious, that for a time 
they darpd not to appear in thp streets of Paris. These 
were the arts by which Gregoir?, Condorcet, La 
Fayette, JJrjssot, and Robespierre disposed the public 
mind to clamour for a new quid explanatory decree, irj 
\yhich the rights qf the coloured people should be 
placed beyond all future doubts and dispute. The 
friends and advocates of the planters were overpower- 
ed and confounded. In yqin did they predict the ut- 
ter destruction of the colonies if such a proposal should 
pass into a law. " Perish the colonies/' said Robes- 
pierre, " rather than sacrifice one iota of our princi- 
ples/ 7 The majority reiterated the sentiment, and the 
' famous decree of the 1 5 th of May 1791, was pronounced 
arfiidst the acclamation and applause of the multitude. 

« 

By this decree it was declared and enacted, " that 
the people of colour resident in the French colonies, 
born of free parents, were entitled to, as of right; and 
should be allowed the enjoyment of, all the privileges 
of French citizens, and, among others, to those of ha- 
ving votes in the choice of representatives, and of be- 
ing eligible to seats both in the parochial and colonial 
assemblies" Thus did the national assembly sweep 
away in a moment, all the laws, usages, prejudices, 
and opinions concerning these people, which had ex- 
isted in the French colonies from their earliest settle- 
ment, and tear up. by the roots the first principle of a 
free constitution :— a principle founded on the clearest 
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dictates of reason and justice, and expressly confirmed 
to the inhabitants of the French West Indies by the 
national decree of the 8th of March 1790; I mean, the y 
Sole and exclusive right of passing laws for their local 
tind interior regulation and government. The colo- 
nial committee, of which M. Barpave was president, 
failed not to apprize the* national assembly or the fatal 
consequences of this measure, agd immediately sus- 
pended the ekfirqse 6f its functions. At the same 
time, the deputies from the colonies signified their 
purpose to decline any further attendance. The only 
effect produced by these measures however/ on the 
national assembly, was an order, that the three civil 
commissioners who had been appointed 7 in February 
preceding, for regulating the affairs of the colonies on 
thle spot, should immediately i^ajr tiiitltej', ahd { seti tfe 
natiohal decrees duly ^hfoifced'. TW (Consequences m 
St. Domingo wilt toi related ih' fte folio Wihg chapter.* 

* It his been confidently asserted, that La Fayette, in order to secure 
a majority on this question, introduced into the national assembly no 
less tSan eighty' person's who were not members, but who sat and vorcS 
afs such. This man' had formerly been possessed of a plantation ar 
Cayenne, with seventy negro slaves thereon, which he had sofd, without any 
scruple or stipulation concerning the situation of the negroes, the latter 
end of 17899 and from that time enrolled himself among the friends of 
the blacks. The mere English reader, who may be personally unac- 
quainted with the West Indies, will probably consider the clamour which 
Wag rafted on this occasion by the French planters as equally illiberal arfi 
Unjust. The plaifters in the British West Indies will perhaps; bring the 
case home to themselves; and I have no hesitation in saying, that, sup- 
posing the English parliament should pass a law declaring, for instance, 
the free inulattoes of Jamaica to be eligible into the assembly of that 
island, such airieaSiire would prove there, as it' proved iri Sti Domingo 1 , 
the declaration of civil war. On mere abstract reasoning this Way ap^ 
pear' strange and unjustifiable; but we must take maakirfd as we fini 
them, and few instances occur in which the prejudice* of h»bit, educa- 
tion, and opinion, have been corrected by for:e. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

• 

Consequences in St. Jbomwgq of the Decree of the \ 5th of 
May. —Rebellion of the Negroes in the Northern Province, 
and Enormities committed by them. — Retoli of the Mu- 
lattoes at Mircbalais-^-Concordat or Triice between the 
Inhabitants of Port au Prince and the Men of Colour of 
the lith of September. -^-Proclamation by the National 
Assembly of the 20th of September, 

I AM now to enter on the retrospect of scenes, the 
horrors of which imagination cannot adequately 
conceive nor pen describe. The disputes and contests 
between different classes of French citizens, and the 
violences of malignant factions towards each other, no 
longer claim attention. Such a picture of human mi- 
sery i — such a scene of woe, presents itself, as no other 
country, no former age has exhibited. Upwards of 
one hundred thousand savage people, habituated to 
the barbarities of Africa, avail themselves of the silence 
and obscurity of the night, and fall on the peaceful and 
unsuspicious planters, like so many famished tygers 
thirsting for human blood. Revolt, conflagration* and 
massacre, every where mark their progress ; and death, 
in all its horrors, or cruelties and outrages, compared 
to which, immediate death is mercy, await alike the 
old and the young, the matron, the virgin, and the 
helpless infant. No condition, age, or sex is spared.. 
AU the shocking and shameful enormities, with which 
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the fierce and unbridled passipns of savage man have 
ever conducted a war, prevailed uncontrolled. The 
rage of fire consumes what the sword is unable to de- 
stroy, and, in a few dismal hours, the most fertile and 
beautiful plains in the vVorld are converted into one 
vast field of carnage *— -a wilderness of desolation I 

There 19 indeed too much reason to believe, that 
these miseries would have occurred in St. Domingo, in 
a great degree, even if the proceedings of the National 
Assembly, as related in the latter part of the preceding^ 
chapter, had been more temperate * and if the decree 
of the 1 5th of May had never passed into a law. The 
declarations of the dying Oge sufficiently point out the 
mischief that was meditated, long before that obnox* 
ious decree was promulgated. But it may be affirm-* 
ed, with truth and certainty, that this fetal measure 
gave life and activity to the poison, It was the brand 
by which the flames were lighted, and the combusti- 
bles that were prepared set into action. Intelligence 
having been received of it at Cape Francois on the 30th 
of June, no words can describe the rage and indigna- 
tion which immediately spread throughout the colony; 
and in no place did the inhabitants breathe greater re- 
sentment thao in the town of the Cape, which had 
"hitherto been foremost in professions of attach- 
ment to the mother-country, and in promoting the 
spirit of disunion and opposition in the colonial assem- 
bly. They now unanimously determined to reject the 
civic oath, although great preparations had been made 
for a general federation on the 14th of July. The 
news of this decree seemed to unite the most discord- 
ant interests. In the first transports of indignation it 
was proposed to seize all the ships, and confiscate the 
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effects of the French merchants then in the harbour* 
An embargo was actually laid, and a motion was even 
made in the provincial assembly to pull" down the na- 
tional colours, and hoist the British standard in their 
room. The national cockade wafs every where trod- 
den under foot, and the governor-general, who tonti-- 
nued a sorrowful and silent spectator of these excess- 
es, found his authority, as representative of the parent 
country, together with every idea of colonial subbrdp 

nation in the people, annihilated in a moriient. 

■i 

The fears and apprehensions which the governor 
feltf on this occasion have been well described by (hat 
offiter himself, in a memorial which he afterwards 
published concerning his administration. "* Acquaint-, 
«* ed (he observes) with the genius and temper of 
«* the white colonists, by a residence of seven yedrS 

* in the Windward Islands, and well infornied of the 
•• grounds and motives of their prejudices and opinions' 

* concerning the people of colour, I immediately 
«? foresaw the disturbances and dangers whidb the* 
<c news of this ill-advised measure would inevitably* 
u produce; and not having it in my power to suppress 
" the communication of it, I lost no time in apprizing 
«* the king's ministers of the general discontent and- 
cc violent fermentation which it excited in the colony, 
cc To my own observations, I added those of many 
cc respectable, sober, and dispassionate men> whorti I 
" thought it my duty to consult in so critical a con-* 
•'juncture; and I concluded my letter by exptfessmg : 
*• my fears that this decree would prove the death-' 
" warrant of many thousands of the inhabitant's. The : 
••event has mournfully verified my predictions!" 
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- On the recommendation of the provincial assembly of 
the Northern department, the several parishes through- 
out the colony now proceeded, without further her 
sitation, to the election pf deputies for a new general 
colonial assembly. These deputies, to the number of 
One hundred and seveitfy-six, met at Leogane, and on 
the 9th of August declared themselves the General 
Assembly of the French part of St. Domingo. They 
transacted, however, but little business, but manifest- 
ed great unanimity and temper in their proceedings, 
and resolved to hold their meetings at Cape Francois, 
whither they adjourned for that purpose, appointing 
the 25th of the same month for opening the session. 

In the mean- while, so great was the agitation of the 
public mind, M. filanchelande found it necessary not 
only to transmit to the provincial assembly of thq 
North, a copy of the letter which he mentions to have; 
written to the king's ministers, but also, to accompa? 
ny it with a solemn assurance, pledging himself (o sus- 
pend the execution of the obnoxious decree, whenever if 
should come out to him properly authenticated; a mea* 
sure which too plainly demonstrated that his authority 
in the colony was at an end. "' 

Justly alarmed at all these proceedings, so hostile 
towards them, and probably apprehensive of a general 
proscription, the mulattoes throughout the colony be- 
gan to collect in different places in armed bodies ; and 
the whites, by a mournful fatality, suffered them to 
assemble without molestation. In truth, every man's 
thqughts were directed towards the meeting of the 
new colonial assembly, from whose deliberations and 
proceedings the extinction of party,, and the full and 
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immediate redress of all existing grievances, were 
confidently expected. M . Blanchelande himself de- 
clares, that he cherished the same flattering and falla- 
cious hopes. " After a long succession of violent 
« storms, I fondly expected, (he writes), the return of 
a calm and serene morning. The temperate and 
conciliating conduct of the new assembly, during 
" their short sitting at Leogane, the characters of most 
" of the individual members, and the necessity, so ap- 
' parent to all, of mutual concession and unanimity 
on this great occasion, led mp to think, that the co- 
" lony would at length see the termination of its mi* 
" series; when, alas, the storm was ready to burst, 
" which has since involved us in one common de- 
" struction^ 

It was on the morning of the 23d of August, just 
before day, that a general alarm and consternation 
spread throughout the town of the Cape. The inha- 
bitants were called from their beds by persons who 
reported, that all the negro slaves in the several neigh- 
bouring parishes had revolted, and were, at that mo- 
ment, carrying death and desolation over the adjoining 
large and beautiful plain tQ the North-east. The go* 
vernor, and most of the military officers on duty, as- 
sembled together j but the reports wete so confused 
and contradictory, as to gain but little credit; when, 
as day-light beg^n to break, the sudden and successive, 
arrival, with ghastly countenances, of persons who had 
with difficulty escaped the massacre, and flown to the 
town for protection, brought a dreadful confirmation 
of the fetal tidings. 
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The rebellion first broke out on a plantation called 
tfo£ 9 in the parish of Acul 9 nine miles only from the 
city. Twelve or fourteen of the ringleaders, about 
the middle of the night, proceeded to the refinery, or 
sugar-house, and seized on a young man, the refiner's 
apprentice, dragged him to the front of the dwelling- 
house, and there hewed him into pieces with their 
cutlasses: his screams brought out the overseer, whom 
they instantly shot. The rebels now found their way 
to the apartment of the refiner, and massacred him 
m his bed* A young man lying sick in a neighbouring 
chamber, was left apparently dead of the wounds in- 
flicted by their cutlasses: he had strength enough, 
however, to crawl to the next plantation, and relate 
the horrors he had witnessed. He reported, that all 
the whites of the estate which he had left were mur- 
dered, except only the surgeon, whom the rebels had 
compelled to accompany them, on the idea that they 
might stand in need of his professional assistance. 
Alarmed by this intelligence, the persons to whom it 
was communicated immediately sought their safety in 
flight. What became of the poor youth I have never 
been informed. 

The revolters (consisting now of all the slaves be* 
longing to that plantation), proceeded to the house of 
a Mr. Clement, by whose negroes also they were im- 
mediately joined, and both he and his refiner were 
massacred. The murderer of Mr. Clement was his 
own postilion, a man to whom he had always shewn 
great kindness. Hie other white people on this 
estate contrived to make their escape. 

r 

* 

Vol. IV. 10 
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At this juncture, the negroes on the plantation of 
M. Flaville, a few miles distant, likewise rose and 
murdered five white persons, one of whom (the pro- 
cureur or attorney for the estate had a wife and three ' 
daughters. These unfortunate women, while implo- 
ring for mercy of the savages on their knees, beheld 
their husband and father murdered before their faces. 
For themselves, they were devoted to a more horrid 
fate, and were carried away captives by the assassins. 

The approach of day-light served only to discover 
sights of horror. It was now apparent that the ne- 
groes on all the estates in the plain acted in concert, 
and a general massacre of the whites took place in 
every quarter. On some few estates indeed the lives 
of the women were spared, but they were reserved 
only to gratify the brutal, appetites of the ruffians; 
and it is shocking to relate, that many of them suffer- 
ed violation on the dead bodies of their husbands and 
fathers I 

In the town itself, the general belief for some time 
was, that the revolt was by no means an extensive, 
but a sudden and partial insurrection only. The lar- 
gest sugar plantation on the plain was that of Mons. 
Gallifet, situated about eight miles from the town, the 
negroes belonging to which had always been treated 
with such kindness and liberality, and possessed so 
many advantages, that it became a proverbial expres- 
sion, among the lower white people, in speaking of 
any man's good fortune, to say il est heureux comme 
tin negrt de Gallifet , (he is as happy as one of Gallifet's 
negroes). M. Odeluc, the attorney, or agent, for this 
plantation, was a member of the general assembly, and 
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being fully persuaded that the negroes belonging to 
it would remain firm in their obedience, determined to 
repair thither to encourage them in opposing the in- 
surgents; to which end, he desired the assistance of a 
few soldiers from the town-guard, which was granted 
him. He proceeded accordingly, but t>n approaching 
the estate, to his surprise and grief he found all the 
negroes in arms on the side of the rebels, and (horrid 
to tell!) their standard was the body of a white infant , 
which they had recently impaled on a stake! M. 
Odeiuc had advanced too far to retreat undiscovered, 
and both he, and a friend that accompanied him, with 
most of the soldiers, were killed without mercy. Two 
or three only of the patrole, escaped by flight ; and 
conveyed the dreadful tidings to the inhabitants of the 
town. 

By this time, all or most of the wlyte persons that 
had been found on the several plantations, being mas- 
sacred, or forced to seek their safety in flight, the 
ruffians exchanged the sword for the torch. The 
buildings and cane-fields were every where set on 
fire; and the conflagrations, which were visible from 
the town, in a thousand different quarters, furnished 
a prospect more shocking, and reflections more dis-. 
mal, than fancy can paint, or the powers of man 
describe. 

Consternation and terror now took possession of 
every mind: and the screams of the women and chil- 
dren, running from door to door, heightened the hor- 
rors of the scene. All the citizens took up arms, and 
the general assembly vested the governor With the 
command of the national guards, requesting him to 
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give such orders as the urgency of the ease seemed to 
demand. 

One of the first pleasures was to send the white 
women and children on board the ships in the harbour; 
and very serious apprehensions being entertained 
concerning the domestic negroes within the town, a 
great proportion of the ablest men among them were 
likewise sent on shipboard and closely guarded. 

There still remained in the city a considerable body 
of free mulattoes, who had pot taken, or affected not 
to take, any part In the disputes between their bre- 
thren of colour and the white inhabitants. Their 
situation was extremely critical; for the lower class of 
whites, considering the mulattoes as the immediate 
. authors of the rebellion, marked them for destruction j 
and the whole number in the town would undoubted- 
ly have been murdered without scruple, if the govern 
nor and . the colonial assembly had not vigorously in- 
terposed, and taken them under their immediate 
protection. Grateful for this interposition in their 
favour, (perhaps not thinking their lives otherwise 
secure), all the able toen among them offered to 
march immediately against the rebels, and to leave 
their wives and children as hostages for their fidelity. 
Their offer was accepted, and they were enrolled 
in different companies of the militia. 

The assembly continued their deliberations through- 
out the night, amidst the glare of the surrounding 
conflagrations; and the inhabitants, being strengthen- 
ed by a numbenof seamen from the ships, and brought 
into seme degree of order and military subordination. 
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were now desirous, that a detachment should be sent 
\o attack the strongest body of the revolt^rs. Orders 
were given accordingly; and M. de Touzard, an offi- 
cer who had distinguished himself in the service of 
the North Americans, took the command of a party 
of militia and troops of the line. . With these he 
marched to the plantation of a M. I<atour, and attack* 
ed a body of about four thousand of the rebel negroes. 
Many were destroyed, but to little purpose; for 
Touzard finding the number of revolters to increase 
in more than a centuple proportion to their losses, 
was at length obliged to retreat; and it cannot be 
doubted, that if tfye rebels had forthwith proceeded to 
the town, defenceless as it then was towards the 
pbin, they might have fired it without difficulty, and 
destroyed all its inhabitants, of compelled them to fly 
to the shipping for refuge. 

Sensible of this, the .governor, by the advice of the 
assembly, determined to act for some time solely oq 
the defensive ; and as it was every moment to be ap- 
prehended, that the rgvolters would pour down upon 
the town, the first measure resorted to was to fortify 
fhe roads and passes leading into it. At the eastern 
extremity, the main road from the plain is intersected 
by a river, which luckily had no bridge over it, anc( 
was crossed in ferry boats. For the defence of this; 
passage, a battery of fan n on was raised on boats lashed 
together; while two small camps were formed at 
proper distances on the banks. The other principal 
entrance into the town, and contiguous to it towards 
the south, was through a mountainous district, called 
fe Haut du Cap. Possession was immediately taken 
of these heights, and considerable bodies of troops, 
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with such artillery as could be spared, were stationed 
thereon. But these precautions not being thought 
sufficient, it was also determined to surround the 
whole of the town, except the side next the sea, with 
a strong palisade and chevaux defrize} in the erecting 
and completing of which, all the inhabitants laboured 
without distinction or intermission. At the same 
time, an embargo was laid on all the shipping in the 
harbour ; a measure of indispensable necessity, calcu- 
lated as well to obtain the assistance of the seamen, 
as to secure a retreat for the inhabitants in the last 
extremity. 

To such of the distant parishes as were open to 
communication either by land or by sea, notice of the 
revolt had been transmitted within a few hours after 
advice of it was received at the Cape; and the white 
inhabitants of many of those parishes had therefore 
found time to establish camps, and form a chain of posts, 
which for a short time seemed to prevent the rebel- 
lion spreading beyond the Northern province.* Two 
of those camps however, one at Grande Riviere, the. 
other at Do?idon, were attacked by the negroes, (who 
were here openly joined by the mulattoes), and forced 
with great slaughter. At Dondon the whites main- 
tained the contest foj seven hours ; but were over-: 
powered by the infinite disparity of numbers, and 
compelled to give way, with the loss of upwards of 
one hundred of their body. The survivors tpok re- 
fuge in the Spanish territory. 

•It is believed that a general insurrection wat to have taken place 
throughout the colony on the 25th of August, (St. Louis's day) $ but 
that the impatience and impetuosity of some negroes on the plain, in- 
duced them to commence their operations two days before the time. 
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These two districts therefore ; the whole of the rich 
and extensive plain of the Cape, together with the 
contiguous mountains, were now wholly abandoned 
to the ravages of the enemy; and the cruelties which 
they exercised, uncontrolled, on such of the miserable 
whites as fell into their hands, cannot be remembered 
without horror, nor reported in terms strong enough 
to convey a proper idea of their atrocity. 

They seized Mr. Blen, an officer of the police, and 
having nailed him alive to one of the gates of his plan- 
tation, chopped off his limbs* one by one, with an axe. 

A poor man named Robert, a carpenter by trade, 
endeavouring to conceal himself from the notice of 
the rebels, was discovered in his hiding-place; and the 
savages declared that he should die in the toay of his 
occupation; accordingly they bound him between two 
boards, and deliberately sawed him asunder. 

M. Cardineau, a planter of Grande Riviere, had 
two natural sons by a black woman. He had manu- 
mitted them in their infancy, and bred them up with 
great tenderness. They both joined in the revolt; 
and when their father endeavoured to divert them 
from their purpose, by soothing language and pecu- 
niary offers, they took his money, and then stabbed 
him to the heart. 

All the white, and even the mulatto children whose 
fathers had. not joined in the revolt, were murdered 
without exception, frequently before the eyes, or 
clinging to the bosoms, of their mothers. Young 
women of all ranks were first violated by a whole 
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troop of barbarians, and then generally put to death. 
Some of them were indeed reserved for the further 
gratification of the lust of the savages, and others had 
their eyes scooped out with a knife. 

In the parish of Limbt, at a place called the Great 
Ravine, a venerable planter, the father of two beau* 
tiful young ladies, was tied down by a savage ring- 
leader of a band, who ravished the eldest daughter in 
his presence, and delivered over the youngest to one 
of. his followers r their passion being satisfied, they 
slaughtered both the father and the daughters. 

Amidst these scenes of horror, one instance how- 
ever occurs of such fidelity and attachment in a negro, 
as is equally unexpected and affecting. Mons. and 
Madame Baillon, their daughter and son-in-law, and 
two white servants, residing on a mountain plantation 
about thirty miles from Cape Fran£ois, were apprized 
of the revolt by one of their own slaves, who was 
himself in the conspiracy, but promised, if possible to 
save the lives of his master and his family. Having 
no immediate means of providing for their escape, 
he conducted them into an adjacent wood; after which 
he went and joined the revolters. The following night, 
he found an opportunity of bringing them provisions 
from the rebel camp. The second night he returned 
again, with a further supply of provisions; but de- 
clared that it would be out of his power to give them 
any further assistance. After this, they saw nothing 
of the negro for three days; but at the end of that time 
he came again; and directed the family how to make 
their way to a river which kd to Port Margot, assur- 
ing them they would find a canoe on a part of the river 
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Which he described. They followed his directions, 
found the canoe, and got safely into it ; but were over- 
set by the rapidity of the current) and after a narrow 
fescape, thought it best to return to their retreat in the 
mountains. The negro* anxious for their safety, again 
found them out, and directed them to a broader part 
of the river, where he assured them he had provided 
a boat; but said it was the last effort he could make 
to save them: They went Accordingly, but not find- 
ing the boat* gave themselves up tor lost, when thfe 
faithful negro again appeared like their guardian angeh 
He brought with him pigeons, poultry, and -bread; 
and conducted the family* by slow marches in the 
hight, along the banks of the river* until they were 
within sight of the wharf at Port Margot ; when tell- 
ing them they were entirely out of danger, he took 
his leave for ever, and went to join the rebels* The 
family were in the woods nineteen nights** 

Let lis now tufti out attention back to the town of 
the Cape; where, the inhabitants being at length 
placed* or supposed to be placed* in some sort of se- 
curity, it was thought necessary by the governor and 
assembly, that offensive operations against the rebels 
should be renewed, and a small army, under the com*- 
mand of M. Rouvray, marched to the eastern part of 
the plain, and encamped at a place called Roucroiu A 
very considerable body of the rebel negroes took pos- 
session* about the same time* of the large buildings 
on the plantation of M. Gallitet, and mounted sorhe 

* This account was communicated by Madame Batllon herself to a. 
friend of the author who was with him at St. Domingo, and who Spoke* 
French like a native : from that friend I received ; it the Same day, and* 
immediately committed the particulars to writing* ' 

Voi.rv. 11 
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heavy pieces of artillery on the walls. They had pro- 
cured the cannon at different shipping places and 
harbours along the roast, where it had been placed in 
time of war by the government, and imprudently left 
unprotected; but it was a matter of great surprise by 
what means they obtained ammunition.* From this 
plantation they sent out foraging parties, with which 
the whites had frequent skirmishes. In these engage- 
ments, the negroes seldom stood their ground longer 
than to receive and return a single volley, but they, 
appeared again the next -day; and though they were 
at length driven out of their intrenchments with infi- 
nite slaughter, yet their numbers seemed not to dimi- 
nish: — as soon as one body was cut off, another ap- 
peared, and thus they succeeded in the object of 
harassing and destroying the whites by perpetual 
fatigue, and reducing the country to a desert. 

To detail the various conflicts, skirmishes, massa- 
cres, and scenes of slaughter, which this extermi- 
nating war produced, were to offer a disgusting and 
frightful picture ; — a combination of horrors ; — where- 
in we should behold cruelties unexampled in the 
annals of mankind; human blood poured forth in tor- 
rents; the earth blackened with ashes, and the air 

* It was discovered afterwards, that great quantities of powder and 
ball were stolen by the negroes ill the town of Cape Francois from the 
king* i arsenal, and secretly conveyed to the rebels. Most of the fire- 
arms at first in their possession were supposed to have been part of Ogi's 
importation. But it grieves me to add* that the rebels were afterwards 
abundantly supplied! by small vessels from North America * the masters 
of which felt no scruple to receive in payment sugar and rum, from 
estates of which the owners had been murdered by the men with whom 
they trafficked. 
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tainted with pestilence. It was computed that, within 
two months after the revolt first began, upwards of 
two thousand white persons, of all conditions and ages, 
had been massacred;— that one hundred and eighty 
sugar plantations, and about nine hundred coffee, 
cotton, and indigo settlements had been destroyed, 
(the buildings thereon being consumed by fire), and 
one thousand two hundred Christian families reduced 
from opulence, to such a state of misery, as to depend 
altogether for their clothing and sustenance on public 
and private charity. Of the insurgents, it was reckon- 
ed that upwards of ten thousand had perished by the 
sword or by famine; and some hundreds by the hands 
of the executioner; — many of them, I am sorry to say, 
under the torture of the wheel ; — a system of revenge 
and retaliation, which no enormities of savage life, 
could justify or excuse.* 

Hitherto, my narrative has applied chiefly to tran- 
sactions in the Northern province ; I grieve to relate, 

* Two of these unhappy men suffered in thui manner under the 
window of the author's lodgings, and in his presence, at Cape Francois, 
on Thursday, the 18th of September, 1791. They were broken on two 
pieces of timber placed crosswise. One of them expired on receiving 
the third stroke on his stomach, each of his legs and arms having been 
first broken in two places $ the first three blows he bore without a groan* 
The other had a harder fate. When the executioner, after breaking his 
legs and arms, lifted up the instrument to give the finishing stroke on 
the breast, and which, (by putting the criminal out of his pain) is called 
It coup degrace % the mob, *ith the ferociousness of cannibals, called out 
arrete%! (stop!), and compelled him to leave his work unfinished. In 
that condition, the miserable wretch, with his broken limbs doubled op, 
was put on a cart-wheel, which was placed horizontally, one end of the 
axle-tree being driven into the earth. He seemed perfectly sensible, but 
uttered not a groan. At the end of forty minutes, some English seamen, 
who were spectators of the tragedy, strangled him in mercy. 
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that the flames of rebellion soon began to break forth 
also in the Western division. Here, however, the insur- 
gents were chiefly men of colour, of whom upwards 
q{ two thousand appeared in arms in the parish of 
Mirebalats. Being joined by about six hundred of 
the negro slaves, they began their operations by burn- 
ing the coffee plantations in the mountains adjacent to 
the plain of Cul-de-Sac. Some detachments of the 
military which were sent against them from Port au 
Prince were repulsed ; and the insurgents continued 
to ravage and burn the country through an extent pf 
thirty miles, practising the same excesses and fero- 
cious barbarities towards such of the whites as fell into 
their hands, as were displayed by the rebels in the 
North. They had the audacity at length to approach 
Port au Prince, with intention, ?s it was Believed, to 
set it on fire; and so defenceless was the state of that 
devoted town, that its destruction seemed inevitable. 
Many of the mulatto chiefs, however, finding that 
their attempts to gain over the negro slaves on the 
sugar plantations in this part of the country, were not 
attended with that success which they expected, ex- 
pressed ^n unwillingness to proceed to this extremity; 
declaring that they took up arms not to desolate the 
colony, but merely to support the national decree of 
the 15th of May, and that they were not averse to a 
Reconciliation. These sentiments coming to the know- 
ledge of M. de Jumecourf, a planter of eminence, he 
undertook the office of mediator, and through his well- 
timed and powerful interposition, a truce or conven- 
tion, called the concordat, was agreed upon the 11th 
of September, between the free people of colour, and 
the white inhabitants of Port au Prince, of which the 
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phtef provisions were an oblivion of thfe past, and an 
engagement on the part of the whites, to admit in 
full force the national decree of the 15th of .May, so* 
pften - mentioned ; — pertainjy the ostensible, though 1 
perhaps not the sojeand or jginal cause pf the rebel* 
|ion.* ■ ■ * 

Instructed by this example, and softened, it may 
be presumed, by the loyal and temperate conduct of 
the free mulattoes in the town of Cape Francis, as 
before related, the general assembly, by a proclama- 
tion of the 20th of September, declared, that they 
would no longef oppose the operation of the same 
decree. They even went further, and announced an 
intention to grant considerable indulgences towards 
such free people of colour as were not comprehended 
in it, meaning thos$ who were born of enslaved pa- 
rents. They voted at the same time the formation of 
certain free companies of mulattoes, wherein the 
men of colour of all descriptions, possessed of certain 
qualifications, should be allowed to serve as commis* 
signed officers. 

These concessions, at an earlier period, would have 
operated with powerful effect in the salvation of the 
colony; but they now came too late, and produced 
only a partial truce, a temporary and fallacious ces- 

* It should also have been observed, that the condemnation and exe- 
cution of Oge is pronounced, in this concordat % " infamous, and to be 
" held in everlasting execration/* These expressions were literally co- 
pied from a letter of Abbe Gregoiie. I am obliged to the author of the 
History of Europe in the Annual Register for \w%% (Rivington's edit.) 
for reminding me of this circumstance. 
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satkm of miseries. The wounds that had been inflicted 
were yet green and bleeding; and the dark and 
sullen passions of disappointed pride, anger, malice, 
hatred and revenge, were secretly burning in the 
gloomy minds of all parties. The flames were smo- 
thered, not extinguished'; soon to break out again, 
with aggravated violence and greater fury than ever. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Of the motives which induced the People of colour to join 
the revolted Negroes. — Conduct of the British Association 
for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, avA of the Society 
in Paris called Lcs Amis des Noirs — Letter from AbbS 
Gregoire to the People of Colour — Repeal of the Decree 
of the \5th May n9l-*-Efccts of that Measure— Chil 
War with the Mulattoes renewed — Port au Prince <fe- 
stroyed by Fire— Cruelties exercised by both Parties- 
Arrival at Cape Francois of the Civil Commissioners. 

\ 

BEFORE I proceed to a renewal of those dis- 
gusting scenes of devastation, slaughter, and 
ruin, which my duty, as a faithful historian, calls up- 
on me to describe, (happy if they serve as an impres- 
sive lesson to other nations!), it seems necessary to 
remove some difficulties which may possibly have 
arisen in the mind of the reader, concerning the ori- 
ginal and primary cause of the junction and co-opera- 
tion of so large a number of the negro slaves, in this 
rebellion, with the men of colour. That the whole 
body of the latter in St. Domingo had solid ground of 
complaint and dissatisfaction, cannot be denied. There 
is a point at which oppression sometimes arrives, 
when forbearance under it eeases to be a virtue; and 
I should readily have admitted, that the actual situation 
and condition of the mulattoes in the French islands 
would have made resistance a duty* if it did not ap- 
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pear, from what I have already related, that the redress 
of their grievances occupied the very first delibera- 
tions of the first general assembly of representatives 
that ever met in St. Domingo. Certainly, then, ntf 
justification can be offered for those pestilent reform- 
ers, who could persuade these unfortunate people to 
seek that relief by rebellion and massacre, which was 
offered to them by the supreme power of the coun- 
try, as a spontaneous and voluntary concession; — thef 
homage of enlightened reason on the altar of huma- 
nity. Concerning the enslaved negroes, however, it 
does not appear that the . conduct of the whites to- 
wards them was in general reprehensible; I believe, 
on the whole, it was as lenient and indulgent as was 
consistent with their own safety. It was the mulatto 
people themselves who were the hard-hearted task- 
masters to the negroes. The same indignities which 
they received from the whites, they directed without 
scruple towards the blacks; exercising over the* lit- 
ter every species of that oppression which they loud- 
ly and justly complained of, when exercised on them- 
selves; — and this is a true picture of human nature. 
By what means, then, it will be asked, were the ne* 
groes induced to forget their resentments, and join 
with those who were the constant objects both of 
their envy and hatred ? . 

In order to reply to this question, with as much 
accuracy and precision as the subject Tfrill admit, it is 
necessary to recur to the proceedings of the two as- 
sociations, of which mention was made in the Second 
Chapter of this History ; namely, the British associ- 
ation for the abolition of the slave trade, which held 
its meetings in the -Old Jewry in London; and the 
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society called Les Amis des Noirs in Paris. A short 
review of the conduct of these societies will serve, not 
only to lessen the surprise which may be felt at the 
revolt of the negroes of St. Domingo, but also raise a 
considerable degree of astonishment that the enslaved 
negroes in the British islands had not given them the 
example. 

I have observed, that the society in London pro* 
fesscd to have nothing more in view than to obtain an 
act of the legislature for prohibiting the further intro- 
duction of African slaves into the British colonies. I 
have said, that " they disclaimed all intention of in- 
terfering with the government and condition of the 
negroes already in the plantations \ publicly decla- 
ring their opinion to be, that a general emancipation 
of those people, in their present state of ignorance 
and barbarity, instead of a blessing, would prove to 
them the source of misfortune and misery/* But 
although such were their ostensible declarations as a 
public body, the leading members of the society, in 
the same moment, held a very different language; and 
even the society itself (acting as such), pursued a line 
of conduct directly and immediately repugnant to 
their own professions. Besides using every possible 
endeavour to inflame the public of Great Britain against 
the planters, they distributed at a prodigious expense 
throughout the colonies, tracts and pamphlets without 
number, the direct tendency of which was to render 
the white inhabitants odious and contemptible in the 
eyes of their own slaves, and excite in the latter such 
ideas of their natural rights and equality of condition, 
as should lead them to a general struggle for freedom 
through rebellion and bloodshed. In many of those 

Vol. IV. 12 
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writings, arguments are expressly adduced, in lan- 
guage which cannot be misunderstood, to urge the 
negroes to rise up and murder their masters without 
mercy. — " Resistance/' say they, " is always justifi- 
" able where force is the substitute of right: nor is 
§i the commission of a civil crime possible in a state of 
" slavery. 9 ' These sentiments are repeated in a thou- 
sand different forms; and in order that they might not 
lose their effect by abstract reasoning, a reverend di- 
vine of the church of England, in a pamphlet addressed 
to the chairman or president of the society, pours 
forth the most earnest prayers, in the most undisguised 
expressions, that the negroes would destroy all the 
white people, men, women, and children, in the West 
Indies : " Should we not, (be exclaims), approve their 
i€ conduct in their violence ? Should we not crown it 
€€ with eulogium, if they exterminate their tyrants 
•*' with fire and sword ! Should they even deliberately 
inflict the most exquisite tortures on those tyrants, 
would they not be excusable in the moral judgment 
" of those who properly value those inestimable 
blessings, rational and religious liberty?"* 
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Besides distributing pamphlets of this complexion 
gratis, at the doors of all the churches and places of 
worship in the kingdom, and throughout the colo- 
nies, the society, or persons in their name, caused a 

* This is a fair extract from a letter addressed to Granville Sharp, 
Esq. Chairman of the Society in the Old Jewry, by the Reverend Per- 
cival Stockdale, A. M. Of such writers the planters may well exclaim, 
« c Forgive tbem, they know not what tbey do /" The same ejaculation I 
applied to the learned and pious Samuel Johnson, who possessed a uegro 
servant, and before whom he frequently gave as a toast, " A speedy re- v 
" hellion of the negroes in Jamaica, and success to them!" 
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medal to be struck, containing the figure of a naked 
negro, loaded with chains, and in the attitude of im- 
ploring mercy; thousands of which also were dis- 
persed among the negroes in each of the sugar 
islands, for the instruction, I presume, of such of them 
as could not read ; but, unhappily, this instance of 
provident caution was not requisite ; for so many ne- 
gro domestics return annually from Europe to the 
West Indies, as constantly furnish a sufficient number 
of living instructors; and certain it is, (I pronounce it 
from my own knowledge respecting Jamaica), that 
the labours of the society on their behalf, as well as 
many of the most violent speeches in the British par- 
liament, wherein the whole body of planters were 
painted as a herd of blood-thirsty and remorseless ty- 
rants, were explained to the negro slaves, in terms 
well adapted to their capacities, and . suited, as might 
have been supposed, to their feelings. It will be 
difficult to say, what other measures the Old Jewry 
associates could have taken to excite a rebellion, ex- 
cept that of furnishing the objects of their solicitude 
with fire-arms and ammunition. 

Hitherto, this society had served as a model and 
exemplar to that of Paris ; but a disposition to stop at 
half measures constitutes no part of the French cha- 
racter; and the society of Amis des Noirs resorted, 
without scruple, to those measures which their fellow 
labourers, in London still hesitated to adopt : beginning 
with the class of free mulattoes, because they found 
many of them in France who became the willing in- 
struments of their purposes; and who undertook to 
interpret to the negroes in the French colonies the 
wishes and good intentions towards them of their 
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friends in the mother country. Thus, an opening war 
made towards conciliation and union between the two 
classes. The negroes, believing that it was only 
through the agency of the mulattoes, and the con- 
nexions of those people in France, they could obtain 
a regular supply of arms and ammunition, forgot or 
suspended their ancient animosities; and the men of 
colour, sensible that nothing but the co-operation of 
the enslaved negroes (docile, as they supposed them 
to be, from their ignorance, and irresistible from their 
numbers) could give success to their cause, courted 
them with such assiduity, as gained over at least nine- 
tenths of all the slaves in the Northern province of 
St. Domingo. 

There seems, however, to have been some appre- 
hensions entertained by the leading men among the 
Amis des Noirs, that the decree of the national assem- 
bly of the 15th of May, confined as the benefits of it 
were to the people of colour exclusively, (and of those, 
to such only as were born of free parents), might give 
rise to jealousies and suspicions, destructive of that 
unanimity between the different classes, the mainte- 
nance of which was an object of the last importance. 
To obviate any misapprehensions on this account, as 
well as to keep the mulattoes firm to their purpose, 
the Abbe Gregoire wrote and published his celebrated 
circular letter ; — a performance which, if the inten- 
tions of the writer had been as pure as his expressions 
are eloquent, would have reflected lustre on his abi- 
lities.* What effect this distinguished piece of ora- 



• The reader will find a translation of this letter at the end of the pre* 
sent Chapter. 
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tory may have had on th<2 rugged and unenlightened 
minds of savage people, I pretend not to ascertain. 
It is certain, that the Abbe Gregoire was considered 
by the negroes in St. Domingo as their great advocate 
and patron ; a sort of guardian angel or tutelary deity; 
of the good effects of whose benevolent interposition 
and friendly offices their masters unjustly deprived 
them, and on whose support and assistance they might 
confidently rely, in the attempt, through rebellion and 
murder, to obtain justice for themselves. 

Both classes of people being thus instructed and 
prepared, the decree of the 1 5 th of May was the signal 
of revolt, the war-whoop of massacre. From the cla- 
mour which it excited amongst all orders of the whites 
in St. Domingo, (the lower classes especially), the 
people of colour as I have shewn, had reason to ap- 
prehend, that mischiefs of an extensive and alarming 
nature were meditated against them. They were 
thus furnished with a plausible, and, had they meant 
to have acted solely on the defensive, a justifiable 
cause for resorting to arms j but, unhappily, the strong 
tide of popular prejudice which prevailed in the mo- 
ther country against the planters, and the great ma- 
jority which voted for the fatal decree in the national 
assembly, were circumstances that inspired them with 
so dangerous a confidence in their own resources, as 
overpowered all considerations of prudence, policy, 
and humanity. 

It must be considered, at the same time, that the 
enslaved negroes (ignorant and depressed as we sup- 
pose them to be) could not possibly be unobservant 
of these combined and concurring circumstances. 
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They, beheld the coloured people in open hostility 
against the whites. They were assured, that the 
former had the fullest support and encouragement 
from the supreme legislature of the mother country. 
They were taught to believe, that themselves, also, 
were become the objects of the paternal solicitude of 
the king and the national assembly, who wished to 
rescue them from the dominion of their masters, and 
invest them with their estates. It appeared from in- 
disputable evidence, that assurances of this nature 
were held out to the enslaved negroes ; — assurances 
which could not but excite their attention, awaken 
their faculties, and rouse them, to action. Whoever 
shall calmly deliberate on these, and the other facts 
that have been stated, will find no difficulty in account- 
ing for the dreadful extent of this insurrection; or in 
assigning it to its proper cause, and tracing to the 
fountain-head those rivers of blood which still continue 
to flow in this unfortunate and devoted colony!* 

* Id September 1791, when the author was at Cape Francois, he dined 
with a large company on board the frigate la Prudente, commanded by 
Mons. Joyeuse (at present a distinguished admiral in the service of the 
new republic, by the name of FiRaret) t when, in the midst of the enter- 
tainment, a loud exclamation from the crew announced that the gunner 
nvas returned. This man, who bad been missing some weeks, was imme- 
• diately brought forward, and gave the following account of the cause of 
his absence. He said that, having gone on shore to collect green meat for 
the pigs, he was surrounded by the rebel negroes, who were about putting 
him to death, when Jean Francois, the chief, finding that he was an officer 
in the king's service, ordered that his life should be spared, alleging 
that the king was their friend. They detained him however as a prison- 
er, and compelled him to load and point their artillery in the attack at 
M. Gallifet's plantation before mentioned. On the defeat of the rebels 
in that engagement, he fortunately made his escape from them. Some of 
the shocking enormities and cruelties inflicted by the rebels on their white 
prisoners, as related in the preceding pages, were committed in this man.'* 
presence. 
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But it is now time to advert to the proceedings 
which occurred in France, were we left Gregoire^ 
La Fayette, Robespierre, and the rest of the society 
of Amis des Noirs, exulting in the triumph they had 
obtained on the 15th of May; and perhaps waiting, 
in the ardent hope and expectation, that their obnox- 
ious decree of that date, would produce those very evils 
which actually resulted from it. It was not until the 
beginning of September, that information arrived at 
Paris concerning the reception which the account of 
this decree had met with in St. Domingo. The tu- 
mults, disorders, and confusions that it produced there, 
were now represented in the strongest colouring, and 
the loss of the colony to France was universally ap- 
prehended. At this time, however, no suspicion was 
entertained concerning the enslaved negroes; but a ci- 
vil war, between the whites and the mulattoes, was 
believed to be inevitable, The commercial and manu- 
facturing towns, predicting the ruin of their trade and 
shipping, and the loss of their capitals from existing 
dangers, presented remonstrances and petitions to the 
national assembly, urging the necessity of an immedi- 
ate repeal of all the decrees by which the rights of the 
planters were invaded ; that of the 1 5th of May espe- 
cially/ The constituent national assembly was now on 
the point of dissolution, and perhaps wished to leave 
every thing in peace. At the same time, the tide of 
popular prejudice, which had hitherto ran with such 
violence against the colonists, was beginning to turn. 
Most of those members whose opinions in colonial con- 
cerns, a few months before, had guided the delibera- 
tions of the national assembly were now either silent- 
ly disregarded, or treated with outrage ; — a strong and 
striking proof of the lightness and versatility of the 
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French character. At length, a motion was made to 
annul the obnoxious decree, and (strange to tell), on 
the 24th of September its repeal was actually voted 
by a large majority ! — At this remarkable change of 
sentiment in the supreme legislature, it is necessary 
to pause, and remind the reader of what was doing at 
the same time in St. Domingo; where, as we have 
seen, on the 1 1 th of that very month, the concordat, 
or truce, took place between the people of colour 
and the white inhabitants of Port au Prince ; and on 
the 20th, the colonial assembly at Cape Fran$ois pub* 
lished the proclamation mentioned in the latter part 
of the preceding Chapter. Thus, almost in the very 
moment when the justice and necessity of the decree 
were acknowledged, and its faithful observance pro- 
mised, by the colonial assembly, its repeal was pro* 
nounced by the national legislature in the mother- 
country ! 

To such repugnancy and absurdity must every go- 
vernment be driven that attempts to regulate and 
direct the local concerns of a country three thousand 
miles distant. Of the two measures that have been 
mentioned, it is difficult to say which produced the 
greatest calamities; the decree of the 15th of May in 
the first instance ; or its unexpected repeal at the 
time and in the manner related! Doubts had already 
arisen in the minds of the mulattoes concerning the 
sincerity and good faith of the white people, with re- 
spect to the concordat. Their suspicions and appre- 
hensions had indeed grown to such a height, as to 
induce them to insist on a renewal and confirmation 
of its provisions ; which were accordingly granted 
them, by a new instrument, or treaty, of the 11th of 
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October, and a supplementary agreement of the 20th 
of the same month : but no sooner was authentic in- 
formation received of the proceedings in France, in 
the repeal of the decree, than all trust and confidence, 
and every hope of reconciliation and amity between 
the two classes, vanished for ever. It was not pos- 
sible to persuade the mulattoes that the planters in 
the colony were innocent, and ignorant of the tran- 
saction. They accused the whites of the most horrid 
duplicity, faithlessness and treachery; and publicly de- 
dared that one party or the other, themselves or the 
whites, must be utterly destroyed and exterminated : 
— There was no longer, they said, an alternative. 

In this disposition, exasperated to frenzy, the co- 
loured people throughout the Western and Southern 
provinces flew to arms. In the Southern province, a 
body of them became masters of Port St. Louis; but 
the inhabitants of Port au Prince having been rein- 
forced, a short, time before, by the arrival of some 
troops from Europe, were better prepared, and drove 
the revolters from the city with great slaughter. They 
took post in the parish of Croix des Bouquets; but 
found means, however, before their retreat, to set fire 
to the city, and a dreadful conflagration ensued, in 
which more than one-third of the buildings were con- 
sumed. 

Open war, and war in all its horrors, was now re- 
newed. All the soft workings of humanity — what 
our great dramatic poet calls the compunctious visitings 
Of nature — were now absorbed in the raging and insa- 
tiable thirst of revenge, which inflamed each class alike. 
It was no longer a contest for mere victory, but a dia- 

Vol. IV. 13 
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bolical emulation which party could inflict the most 
abominable cruelties on the other. The enslaved ne- 
groes in the district called Cul-de-Sac having joined 
the mulattoes, a bloody engagement took place, in 
which the negroes, being ranged in front, and acting 
without any kind of discipline, left two thousand of 
their number dead on the field. Of the mulattoes 
about fifty were killed, and several taken prisoners. 
The whites claimed the. victory ; but for want of ca- 
valry were unable to improve it by a pursuit, and con- 
tented themselves with satiating their revenge on their 
captives. Every refinement in cruelty that the most 
depraved imagination could suggest, was practised 
on the persons of those wretched men. One of the 
mulatio leaders was unhappily among the number: 
him the victors placed on an elevated seat in a cart, 
and secured him in it by driving large spiked nails 
through his feet into the boards. In this condition he 
was led a miserable spectacle through the city. His 
bones were afterwards broken, and he was then 
thrown alive into the flames! 

The mulattoes scorned to be outdone in deeds of 
vengeance, and atrocities shameful to humanity. In 
the neighbourhood of Jeremie a body of them attack- 
ed the house of M. Sejourne, and secured the persons 
both* of him and his wife. This unfortunate woman 
(my hand trembles while I write) -was far advanced 
in her pregnancy. The monsters, whose prisoner she 
was, having first murdered her husband in her pre- 
sence, ripped her up alive, and threw the infant to the 
hogs. — They then (how shall I relate it) sewed up 

the head of the murdered husband in > ! ! ! — Such 

are thy triumphs, Philanthropy ! 
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With these enormities terminated the disastrous 
year 1791. Just before Christmas the three civil 
commissioners nominated by the national assembly 
for St. Domingo,, arrived at Cape Francis. Much 
was expected from their appointment by the friends 
of peace and good order j but the sequel will shew 
that they effected very little towards restoring the 
peace of the country. 



Translation of the Letter of Abbe Gregoire, Bishop of 
the Department of Loire and Cher, Deputy of the Na- 
tional Assembly, to the Citizens of Colour in the French 
West Indies, concerning the Decree of the 1 5 th of May 
1791. 

FRIENDS ! 

YOU were MEN $— you are now CITIZENS. Reinstated in 
the fulness of your rights, you will, in future, participate of the sove- 
reignty of the people. The decree which the national assembly has just 
published respecting you, is not a favour j for a favour is a privilege: 
and a privilege to one class of people is an injury to all the rest.— They 
are words which will no longer disgrace the laws of the French. 

In securing to you the exercise of your political rights, we have ac- 
quitted ourselves of a debt:— not to have paid it, would have been a crime 
on our part, and a disgrace to the constitution. The legislators of a free 
nation certainly could not do less for you than our ancient despots have 
done. 

It is now above a century ago that Louis XIV. solemnly acknowledged 
and proclaimed your rights ; but of this sacred inheritance you hare 
been defrauded by pride and avarice, which have gradually increased your 
burthens, and imbittered your existence, 
• 

The regeneration of the French empire opened your hearts to hope, 
whose cheering influence has alleviated the weight of your miseries? 
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miseries of which the pcopk of Europe bad no idea. While the white 
planters resident among us were loud in their complaints against aster- 
tUriml tyranny, they took et pecial care to be silent as U their o<wn. Not 
a bint was suggested concerning the complaints of the unhappy people of 
mixed blood ; who, notwithstanding, are their own children. It is w, 
who, at the distance of two thousand leagues from you, have been con- 
strained to protect those children against the neglect, the contempt, the 
unnatural cruelty of their fathers ! 

But it is in vain that they hare endeavoured to suppress the justice of 
your claims. Your groans, notwithstanding the extent of the ocean 
which separates us, have reached the hearts of the European Frenchmen *> 
—for tbty have hearts. 

God Almighty comprehends all men in the circle of his mercy. His 
love makes no distinction between them, but what arises from the differ- 
ent degrees of their virtues. Can laws then, which ought to be an ema- 
nation of eternal .justice, encourage so culpable a partiality ? Can that 
government, whose duty it is to protect alike all the members of the 
same great family, be the mother of one branch, and the step- mother 
only of the others ? 

No, gentlemen :— you could not escape the solicitude of the national 
assembly. In unfolding to the eyes of the universe the great charter of 
nature, your titles were traced. An attempt had indeed been made to 
expunge them ; but happily they are written in characters as indelible as 
the sacred image of the Deity, which is graven on your countenances. 

Already had the national assembly, in the instructions which it pre- 
pared for the government of the colonies, on the 28th of March 1790* 
comprised both the whites and people of colour under one common deno- 
mination. Your enemies, in asserting the contrary, have published a 
falshood. It is incontestibly true, that when I demanded you should be 
expressly named, a great number of members, among whom were several 
planters, eagerly exclaimed, that you were already comprehended under 
the general words contained in those instructions. M. Barnave himself* 
upon my repeated appeals to him on that head, has at length acknow- 
ledged, before the whole assembly, that this was the fact. It now ap- 
pears how much reason I had to apprehend that a false construction 
would be put upon our decree I 
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New oppressions on the part of your roasters, and new miseries on 
yours, until at length tbe cup of affliction js filled even to the brim, have- 
but too well justified my apprehensions. The letters which I have re- 
ceived from you upon this head, have forced tears from my eyes. Pos- 
ferity will learn, with astonishment and indignation, that a cause like 
yours, the justice of which is so evident, was made the subject of debate 
for no less than five days successively. Alas ! when humanity is obliged 
to struggle so long against vanity and prejudice, its triumph is dearly 
obtained. 

It is a long time that the society of Amis des Noirs have employed 
themselves in finding out the means to soften your lot, as well as that of 
the slaves. It is difficult— perhaps impossible— to do good with entire 
impunity. The meritorious zeal of this society has drawn upon them 
much obloquy. Despicable writers have lanced their poisonous shafts at 
them, and impudent libels have never ceased to repeat objections and 
calumnies, which have been a hundred times answered and refuted. How 
often have we been accused of being sold to the English, and of being 
paid by them for sending you inflammatory writings and arms ? You 
know, my friends, .the weakness and wickedness of these charges. We 
have incessantly recommended to you attachment to your country, resig- 
nation and patience, while waiting the return of justice! Nothing has 
been able to cool our zeal, or that of your brethren of mixed blood who 
are at Paris. M. Raimond, in particular, has devoted himself most he* 
roically to your defence. With what transport would you have seen this 
distinguished citizen, at the bar of the national assembly, of which he 
ought to be a member, laying before it the affecting picture of your mi- 
series, and strenuously claiming. your rights! If that assembly had sa- 
crificed them, it would have tarnished its glory. It wag its duty to 
decree with justice, to explain itself clearly, and cause its laws to be exe- 
cuted with firmness : it has done so j and if (which God forbid !) some 
event, hidden in the womb of futurity, should tear our colonies from us, 
would it not be better to have a loss to deplore, than an injustice to re- 
proach ourselves with ? 

Citizens ! raise once more your humiliated countenances, and to 
the dignity of men, associate the courage and nobleness of a free people. 
The 15th of May, the day in which you recovered your rights, ought to 
be for ever memorable to you and to your children. This epoch will 
periodically awaken in you sentiments of gratitude towards the Supreme 
Being; and may your accents ascend to the vault of heaven, towards 
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which your grateful hands will be extended ! At length you hare a coon- 
try. Hereafter you will 6ee nothing above you but the law; while the 
opportunity of concurring in the framing it, will assure to you that 
indefeasible right of all mankind, the right of obeying yourselves only. 

You have a country i and it will no longer be a land of exile, where 
you meet none but tyrants on the one hand, and companions in misfor- 
tune on the other; the former distributing, and the latter receiving, con- 
tempt and outrage. The groans of your afflictions were punished as the 
clamours of rebellion ; and situated between the uplifted poinard, and 
certain death, those unhappy countries were often moistened with your 
tears, and sometimes stained with your blood. 

You have a country : and happiness will shine on the seat of your 
nativity. You will now enjoy in peace the fruits of the fields which 
you have cultivated without compulsion. Then will be filled up that 
interval, which, placing, at an immense distance from each other, the 
children of the same father, has suppressed the voice of nature, and broke, 
the bands of fraternity asunder. Then will the chaste enjoyments of con- 
jugal union take place of those vile sallies of debauchery, by which the 
majesty of moral sentiment has been insulted. By what strange perver- 
sion of reason can it be deemed disgraceful in a white man to marry a 
black or mulatto woman, when it is not thought dishonourable in him 
to be connected with her in the most licentious familiarity ! 

The less real worth a man possesses, the more he seeks to avail him- 
self of the appearances of virtue. What can be more absurd than to 
make the merit of a person to consist in different shades of the skin, or in 
a complexion* more or less 6allow ? The man who thinks at all must 
sometimes blush at being a man, when he sees his fellow-creatures blind- 
ed by such ridiculous prejudices j but as unfortunately pride is one of 
those failings we most unwillingly part with, the empire of prejudice is 
the most difficult to subvert : man appears to be unable to arrive at truth, 
until he has exhausted his strength in travelling through the different 
paths of error. 

This prejudice against the mulattoes and negroes has however no 
existence in our Eastern colonies. Nothing can be more affecting than 
the eulogium made on the people of colour by the inhabitants of that 
part of the world, in the instructions given by them, to those they have 
appointed their deputies to the national assembly. The members of the 
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academy of sciences pride themselves to reckoning a mulatto of the Isle 
of France in the number of their correspondents. Among ourselves, a 
worthy negro is a superior officer of the district of St. Hypolite, in the 
department of Gard. We do not conceive that a difference of colour can 
be the foundation of different rights among members of the same political 
society. It is therefore we find no such despicable pride among our 
brave national guards, who offer themselves to embark for the West In- 
dies to insure the execution of our decrees. Perfectly concurring in the 
laudable sentiments manifested by the inhabitants of Bordeaux, they ac- 
knowledge with them, that the decree respecting the people of colour, 
framed under the auspices of prudence and wisdom, is an homage ren- 
dered to reason and justice. While the deputies from the colonies have 
endeavoured to calumniate your intentions, and those of the mercantile 
part of the nation, the conduct of those deputies is perfectly contradic- 
tory. Ardently soliciting their own admission among us at Versailles t 
swearing with us in the Tennis Court not to separate from us, until the 
constitution should be established, and then declaring, when the decree 
of the 15th of May was passed, that they could no longer continue to sh 
with us ! This desertion is a desertion of their principles, and a breach of 
their solemn oaths. 

All those white inhabitants of the colonies who are worthy the name 
of Frenchmen, have hastened to abjure such ridiculous prejudices, and 
have promised to regard you in future a6 brothers and friends. With 
what delightful sensations do we cite the words of the citizens of J acme] . 
" We swear to obey, without reserve, the decrees of the national assembly 
" respecting our present and future constitution, and even such of them 
" as may substantially change it !" The citizens of Port au Prince tell 
the national assembly the same thing, in different words. c( Con- 
" descend, gentlemen," say they, " to receive the oath which the muni- 
«« cipality has taken to you, in the name of the commons of Port au 
" Prince, punctually to obey and execute all your decrees, and never to 
" swerve from them in any respect whatsoever." 

Thus has philosophy enlarged its horizon in the new world, and soon 
will absurd prejudices have no other supporters than a few inferior ty- 
rants, who wish to perpetuate in America, the reign of that despotism 
which has been abolished in France. 

What would these men have said, if the people of colour had endea- 
voured to deprive the whites of their political advantages ? With what 
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energy would they not have exclaimed at such an oppression? Inflamed 
into madness at finding that your rights have been pointed out to you, 
their irritated pride may perhaps lead them to make every effort to render 
onr decrees ineffectual. They will probably endeavour to raise such 
disturbances, as, by wresting the colonies from the mother country, will 
enable them to defraud their creditors of their just debts. They have 
incessantly alarmed us with threats that St. Domingo will be lost, if jus- 
tice be rendered to you. In this assertion we have found nothing but false- 
hood : we please ourselves in the belief, that our decree will draw the bands 
still closer which unite you to the mother country. Your patriotism, 
your interest, and your affections, will concur in inducing you to confine 
your commercial connexions to France only; and the reciprocal tiibutes 
of industry will establish between her and her colonies a constant inter- 
change of riches and good offices. If you act unfaithfully towards 
France, you will be the basest and most abandoned of the human race. 
But no ! generous citizens, you will not become traitors to your country : 
you sliudder at the idea. Rallied with all other good Frenchmen, around 
the standard of liberty, you will defend our glorious constitution. The 
day shall arrive, when the representatives of the people of colour will 
cross the ocean to take their seats with us, and swear to live and die un- 
der our laws. The day shall arrive among you when the sun will shine 
on none but freemen : when the rays of light shall no longer fall on the 
fetters of slavery. It is true, the national assembly has not yet raised the 
condition of the enslaved negroes to a level with your situation ; because 
suddenly granting the rights, to those who are ignorant of the duties of 
citizens, might perhaps have been a fatal present to them : butt forget not, 
that they, like yourselves, are born to freedom and perfect equality. 
It is in the irresistible course of things that all nations, whose liberty has 
been invaded, shall recover that precious portion of their indefeasible 
inheritance ! 

You are accused of treating your slaves much worse than the whites : 
but, alas ! so various have been the detractions with which you have 
been aspersed, that it would be weakness in us to credit the charge. If, 
however, there be any foundation for what has been advanced on this 
head, so conduct yourselves in future as to prove it will be a shameful 
calumny hereafter. 

Your oppressors have heretofore endeavoured to -hide from their slaves 
the light of Christianity, because the religion of mildness, equality, and 
liberty, suits not with such blood-thirsty men. May your conduct be 
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(he reverse of theirs. Universal love is the language of the Gospel ; your 
pastors will make it heard among you. Open your hearts to receive 
this divine system of morality. We have mitigated your misfortunes, 
alleviate, on your party those of the unhappy victims of avarice, who 
moisten your fields with their sweat, and often with their tears. Let the 
existence of your slaves be no longer their torment; but by your kind 
treatment of them, expiate the crimes of Europe ! 

By leading them cm- progressively to liberty, you will fulfil a duty : 
you will prepare for yourselves Che most- comfortable reflections: you 
will do honour to humanity, and insure the prosperity of the colonies* 
Such will bo your conduct towards your brethren, the negroes ; but what 
ought is to be towards your fathers, the whites ? Doubtless you will be 
permitted to shed tears over the ashes of Ferramtde Bauditre, and the 
unfortunate Og* 9 assassinated under the forms of law, and dying on the 
wheel for having> wished to be free ! But may he among you perish, who 
shall dare to entertain an idea of revenge against your persecutors ! They 
are already delivered over to the stings of their own consciences, and co- 
vered with eternal infamy. The abhorrence in which they are held by 
the present race of mankind, only precedes the execration of posterity. 
Bury then in eternal oblivion every sentiment' of hatred, and taste the 
delicious pleasure of conferring benefits' On your oppressor*. Repress 
even too marked expressions of your joy, which, in causing them to 
reflect on their own injustice towards you, will make their remorse still 
more pungent. 

Strictly obedient to the laws* teach your children to ; respect then*. By 
a careful education, instruct them in aft the dutieff of morality j so shaft 
you prepare for the succeeding generation, virtuous citiiens, honourable 
men, enlightened patriots, and defenders of their country ! 

How will their hearts be affected when, conducting them to your 

shores, you direct their looks towards France, telling themv " bejftnfl 

" those seas is your parent country j it is from thence we have received 

" justice, protection,, happiness, and liberty. There dwell our felloes? 

" citizens, our brethren, and our friends : to them we have sworn aft 

" eternal friendship. Heirs of our sentiments, and of our affections, 

" may your hearts and your lips repeat our oaths! Live to- love thertij 

« and, if necessary, die to defend' them T* 

Signed* r 

QKEGOIR& 
Paris, 8th June, 1791. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Reception and Proceedings of the Civil Commissioners and 
their Return to France — National Decree of the 4th of 
April 1792 — Appointment of a new Governor (Mons. 
Desparbes) and three other Commissioners (Santhonax, 
Polverel, and AilhaudJ — Their Embarkation and Ar- 
rival, with a select Body of Troops — Their violent Pro- 
ceedings — Appointment, by the Executive Council, of M. 
Galbaud as Chief Governor, in the Room of Desparbes — 
His Arrival, and Dispute with the Commissioners — Both 
Parties proceed to hostilities — The revolted Negroes call- 
ed in to the Assistance of the Commissioners — A general 
Massacre of the White Inhabitants, and Conflagration of 
the Town of Cape Frangois. 

THE civil commissioners who were to restore 
peace and subordination in St. Domingo, and 
whose arrival there was noticed in the last Chapter, 
were named Mirbeck, Roome, and St. Leger. Mir^ 
beck and Roome had formerly been known as advo- 
cates in the parliaments of Paris; and St. Leger, who 
was a native of Ireland, had practised many years in 
France as a surgeon. Although the confusion of the 
times had elevated these men to power, not one of 
them was distinguished for extraordinary abilities, and 
their rank in life was not such as to command any 
great degree of consideration from the planters. They 
were received however, from respect to their appoint- 
ment, with politeness and submission, both by the go- 
vernor and the inhabitants. Military honours were 
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shewn them, and they were led in public procession 
to the cathedral, were the blessing of the Almighty 
was devoutly implored for success to their mission. 

Their first proceeding, after announcing the new 
constitution and form of government for the mother 
country, as confirmed by the king, was to publish the 
decree of the 24th of September 1791, by which the 
fatal decree of the 15th of May was annulled. So far 
all was well : but a few days afterwards, they took up- 
on them to proclaim a general amnesty and pardon to 
such people, of all descriptions, as should lay down 
their arms, and come in, within a certain prescribed 
time, and take the oaths required by the new consti- 
. tution. This measure lost them the confidence of all 
the white inhabitants : a general amnesty to the men 
of colour and revolted slaves, was considered as a jusr 
tification of the most horrible enormities, and as hold- 
ing out a dangerous example to such of the negroes 
as preserved their fidelity; and it lost its effect on the 
mulattoes, by being accompanied with a repeal of their 
favourite decree. With what contempt and indignity 
it was received by the latter, the following circumstance 
will demonstrate. At Petit Goave, the mulattoes were 
masters, and held in close confinement thirty-four 
white persons, whom they reserved for vengeance. 
On the publication of this amnesty, they led them to 
execution: but instead of putting them to immediate 
death, they caused each of them to be broken alive; 
and in the midst of their tortures, read to them, in a 
strain of diabolical mockery, the proclamation aloud; 
affecting to consider its as a pardon for the cruelties 
they had just committed. < 
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The unlimited mid indefinite authority which the 
commissioners seemed to claim, alarmed the colonial 
assembly, who desired to be informed of the nature 
and extent of their powers. To this request no sa- 
tisfactory answer being given, the commissioners lost 
ground in the public opinion daily ; and their personal 
conduct, as individuals, contributed by no means to 
acquire them respect. Mifbeck spent the greatest 
part of his time in the practice of low debauchery, 
giving indulgence to his vicious propensities without 
restraint or decency. St. Leger considered his ap- 
pointment as an authority to exact money, in which 
he was little scrupulous, and laid the few mulatto 
people who remained faithful, under a most unmerciful 
contribution. Roome alone conducted himself with* 
out reproach: he was a well-meaning inoffensive man, 
and attempted, though without effect, tozct the part 
of a mediator between the different factions which 
desolated the country. This praise at least was gives 
him — that if he did no good, he did no harm. 

After a short stay at Cape Fran<jois, the commis- 
sioners visited other parts of the colony; but finding 
themselves every where very lightly regarded, and ha- 
ving no troops to support their authority, they returned 
separately to France in the months of March and 
April. 

Troops however, as I have observed, had arrivecf 
from France to the number, in the whole, of about four 
thousand ; but, in the spirit of the times, they mani- 
fested very little obedience either to the civil commis- 
sioners, or the governor of the colony; yet they served 
as a check to the revolters, who would otherwise, in 
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all probability, before this time, have become masters 
both of Cape Francis and Port au Prince. In the 
Northern province, the rebel negroes, indeed, were 
supposed to be considerably reduced by disease and 
famine. Having destroyed all the provision grounds, 
and devoured the cattle of all kinds on the plain of 
the Cape, they had now taken possession of the sur- 
rounding mountainous districts, and were compelled 
by their chief leader, Jean Francois, a negro of great 
sagacity, *to plant provisions for their future subsist- 
ence ; a measure which has kept the flames of rebel- 
lion alive to the present hour. 

In the meantime, the state of public affairs in the 
mother country was tending to a great and ominous 
change. Ever since the flight and seizure of their 
unhappy king, in the month of June 1791, the faction 
was hourly increasing in numbers which was soon to 
lay the kingdom in ruins, and bring the monarch him- 
self to the scaffold. The Jacobin party, headed by a 
blood-thirsty triumvirate,* were becoming all-power- 
ful; and the society 'of Amis des Noirs had once more 
acquired a fatal ascendancy in the legislative body. 
On the 29th of February, one of them, named Gar an 
de Coulon, after a long and inflammatory harangue 
against the planters in general, proposed the form of 
a decree for abrogating that of the 24th of September, 
declaring a general amnesty throughout all the French 
colonies; and enacting, that new colonial assemblies 
should be formed, which should transmit their senti- 
ments not only on the subject of the internal govern- 
ment of the colonies, but also on the best method of 
effecting the abolition of negro slavery in to to. 

* Danton, Robespierre, and Marat* 
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Frantic as the new legislature* bad shewn itself on 
many occasigu.s since its first meeting, a majority could 
not at this time be found to vote for so senseless and 
extravagant a proposition; but in about two months 
afterwards, this assembly passed the famous decree of 
the 4th of April 1792, of which it is necessary the 
reader should be furnished with a copy at large ; and 
it is conceived in the words following : 

cc The national assembly acknowledges and declares, 

that the people of colour and free negroes in the co- 

^ lonies ought to enjoy an equality of political rights 

with the whites; in consequence of which it decrees 

as follows : 

Article 1st. Immediately after the publication of 
the present decree, the inhabitants of each of the 
French colonies in the Windward and Leeward Islands, 
shall proceed to the re-election of colonial and paro- 
chial assemblies, after the mode prescribed by the de- 
cree of the 8th of March 1790, and the instructions of 
the national assembly of the 28th of the same 
month. 

2d. The people of colour and free negroes shall be 
admitted to vote in all the primary and electoral as- 
semblies, and shall be eligible to the legislature and all 
places of trust, provided they possess the qualifications 
prescribed by the 4th article of the aforesaid instruc- 
tions. 



* The former assembly is generally known by the name of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. The new one met the X8t of October 1791, and called 
itself the First Legislative Assembly. 
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3d. Three civil commissioners shall be named for 
the colony of St. Domingo, and four for the islands of 
Martinico, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, and Tobago, to see 
this decree enforced. 

4th. The said commissioners shall be authorized to 
dissolve the present colonial assemblies; to take every 
measure necessary for accelerating the convocation of 
the primary and electoral assemblies, and therein to 
establish union, order, and peace : as well as to deter- 
mine provisionally (reserving the power of appeal to 
the national assembly), upon every question which 
may arise concerning the regularity of convocations, 
the holding of assemblies, the form of elections, and 
the eligibility of citizens. 

5th. They are also authorized to procure every in- 
formation possible, in order to discover the authors of 
the troubles in St. Domingo, and the continuance 
thereof, if they still continue ; to secure the persons of 
the guilty, and to send them over to France, there to 
be put in a state of accusation, &c. 

6th. The said civil commissioners shall \)t directed 
for this purpose to transmit to the national assembly 
minutes of their proceedings, and of the evidence they 
may have collected concerning the persons accused as 
aforesaid. 

7th. The national assembly authorizes the civil 
commissioners to call forth the public force when- 
ever they may think it necessary, either for their own 
protection, or for the execution of such orders as they 
may issue by virtue of the preceding articles. 
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8th. The executive power is directed to send a 
sufficient force to the colonies, to be composed chiefly 
of national guards. 

9th. The colonial assemblies, immediately after 
their formation, shall signify, in the name of each co- 
lony respectively, their sentiments respecting that 
constitution, those laws, and the administration of 
them, which will best promote the prosperity and 
happiness of the people; conforming themselves ne- 
vertheless to those general principles by which the 
colonies and mother country are connected together, 
arid by which their respective interests are . best se- 
cured, agreeably to the decree of the 8th of March 
1790, and instructions of the 28th of the same month. 

10th. The colonial assemblies are authorized to send 
home delegates for the purposes mentioned in the 
preceding article, in numbers proportionate to the 
population of each colony ; which proportion shall be 
forthwith determined by the national assembly, ac- 
cording to the report which its colonial committee is 
directed to make. 

11th. Former decrees respecting the colonies shall 
be in force in every thing not contrary to the present 
decree." 

It may be supposed that the men, who (rejecting all 
pretensions to consistency, and despising the lessons 
of experience) first proposed this decree, and finally 
prevailed in carrying it through the legislative assem- 
bly, had duly considered of the means for ensuring its 
execution in the colonies, and were provided with fit 
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instruments for that purpose. The new commis* 
sioners , nominated for St* Domingo were Messrs* 
Santhonax, Polverel, and Ailhaud, all of them among 
the most violent of the Jacobin faction; and it was re- 
solved to furnish them with such a fprce, as (if pro* 
perly employed) would, it was alleged, not only 
establish their authority, but put a speedy end to all 
the disturbances which had so long afflicted and deso* 
Jated. the colony* Six thousand men, selected with 
great circumspection, from the national guards, with 
officers whose principles were well known to their 
employers, were accordingly ordered to embark forth- 
with for St. Domingo* M.BIanchelande, the gover- 
nor-general, was recalled, and a new commission of 
commander in chief given to a Mons. Desparbes. 

Thus appointed, and provided* the civil commis* 
sioners ^nd the new governor, accompanied by a fleet 
of thirty transports, took their departure from France 
in, the; month of July, probably in much the same dis* 
position of mind towards the colonists, as was mani- 
fested by the Duke D'Alva and his Spanish and Italian 
troops in 15,68 towards the inhabitants of the Low 
Countries. Inflamed like them with a spirit of ava» 
rice, fanaticism, and revenge, they meditated on no* 
thing but on the benefits to arise from seizure and 
confiscation $ on schemes of mischief and projects of 
vengeance* 

. They landed at Cape Francois, on the 13 th of Sep- 
tember, and finding M. Blanchelande at great variance 
with the colonial assembly, the commissioners took 
the shortest course possible to terminate the dispute, 
by forthwith dissolving the assembly and siending the 

Vol IV, 15 
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unfortunate Blanchelandc a state prisoner to France, 
where, as to be accused was to be condemned, he soon 
afterwards perished by the guillotine.* 

Dismay ahd terror now prevailed throughout the 
colony. Delegates were sent to the civil commis- 
sioners from all quarters, to demand an exposure and 
explanation of their views and intentions. Suspicion* 
Were already gone forth concerning the project, which 
the commissioners afterwards avowed, of declaring a 
general emancipation of the negro slaves i and all par* 
ties, as well among the republicans as the royalists, 
concurred on this occasion, in reprobating the folly and 
Iniquity of the measure. So general was the clamour 
on this account, that if a firm and extensive coalition 
of interests among the planters could at this time have 
been effected, it is probable the commissioners might 
have found, that all the force they had brought witty 
them would have proved insufficient far the purposes 
which they meditated Dissimulation therefore * was 
thought necessary for the present. They declared (and 
confirmed the declaration with the solemnity of an 
oath), that they had no wish nor intention to make 
any change in the system of colonial government con- 
cerning the slaves; avowing the fullest conviction that 
the emancipation of those people, under the then 
existing circumstances, was impracticable*— Their 
views, they said, extended no farther than to see the 
decree of the 4th of April, in favour of the free people 
of colour, properly enforced; to reduce the slaves in 
rebellion to obedience, and to settle the future go- 
vernment and tranquillity of the colony on a solid and 
permanent foundation. 



» 



7th April 37H» 
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These, and similar declarations, silenced, though 
they did not satisfy the white inhabitants ; who sooa 
perceived, with unavailing indignation, that the com-* 
snissioners held secret communications with the chiefs 
of the mukttoes in all parts of the colony. By the 
co-operation of those people, the commissioners sooa 
found their strength sufficient to avow themselves, 
openly, the patrons and protectors of the whole body 
of the free negroes and mukttoes: and they now made 
no scruple of seizing the persons and effects of ail 
euch of the whites as opposed their projects; sending 
great numbers of them in a state of arrest to Europe* 
to answer before the national assembly to the accusa- 
tions which they pretended to transmit against them* 
Among the persons thus imprisoned and transported 
to France, were comprehended the colonel, lieutenant* 
colonel, and many other officers of the Cape regiment* 

The white inhabitants now called aloud for the 
election of a new colonial assembly, and hoped, that 
the necessity of levying taxes would induce the com- 
missioners to issue orders for that purpose ; but instead 
ef complying with the public request, they substituted 
what was catted une commission intcrmediaire, by not 
initiating twelve persons, she of whom had been 
members of the last assembly, to act as a sort of legis- 
lative council; the other six were roulattoes. To this 
motley board, the commissioners delegated authority 
to raise money from the inhabitants; reserving to 
themselves, however, the right of appropriating and 
expending it, as they alone should think proper. 

In the meanwhile, the new governor (Desparbes), ~ 
began to manifest some signs of dissatisfaction and 
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impatience. ■ He complained that he was considered 
as a mere cypher in the government, or rather as an 
instrument in the commissioners' hands. His com- 
plaints were answered by a resolution to arrest his 
person; and he avoided the fate of his predecessor, 
Mons. Blanchelande, only by a speedy flight from the 
colony. 

Two members out of the six whites that composed 
a mbiety of the commission intermediaire> met with 
similar treatment, They ventured to offer their opU 
nion on a measure of finance, in opposition to that of 
M. Santhonax. The commissioners commended their 
frankness, and M. Santhonax invited them to a supper.* 
The invitation was accepted ; but at the hour appoint- 
ed, they found themselves surrounded by a detach-, 
ment of the military, which conveyed them to a very 
sorry entertainment in the hold of a ship, and there 
left them as state prisoners.* " * • 

The commissioners, in the next place, fell out 
among themselves ; and Santhonax and Polverel de- 
termined to get quit of their associate Ailhaud. Pru- 
dently judging, however, that the public degradation- 
of one of thejir own body would reflect some degree 
of ignominy on them all, they persuaded him to be 
content with a proportion of the common plunder, 
and silently quit the country. Ailhaud submitted 
with a good grace to what he could not avoid. 

• To one of these gentlemen I am indebted for more valuable and 
•extensive information than I have been able to collect through any other 
channel. In his voyage to Europe, the ship in which he was confined 
was (fortunately for him) captured by an English frigate, which brought 
him to England, where I had the happiness to reader him torae acceptable 
service. 
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By these, and other means, above all by the prac- 
tice of bestowing largesses on the troops, and the 
acquisition of a desperate band of auxiliaries, com*; 
posed of some of the revolted slaves, and vagabonds 
of all colours and descriptions, mostly collected from 
the jails, Santhonax and Polverel, in the beginning 
of the yeafr 1793, found themselves absolute masters 
of the colony. The lives and properties of all the 
white inhabitants lay at their mercy, and the dread- 
ful scenes which were at that time passing in the 
mother country, enabled these men to prosecute 
their purposes, and gratify their vindictive and avari- 
cious passions without notice or control from any 
superior. 

.But the tragedy which was acting in France was 
no sooner brought to : its catastrophe, by the fouf 
murder of their amiable and unoffending sovereign, 
and war declared against Great Britain and Holland, 
than the persons who composed what was called, the 
executive council, thought it necessary to pay some 
little attention to the safety of St. Domingo. Not 
having however leisure or inclination to enter into, a 
full investigation of the complaints received from 
thence, they declined to revoke the powers exercised 
by the civil commissioners, and contented themselves 
with appointing a new governor, in the room of M, 
Desparbes. - Their choice fell on Mons. Galbaud, 
an officer of artillery, and a man of fair character, 
whom they directed to embark for his new govern- 
ment without delay, in one of the national frigates, 
and put the colony into the best sttte of defence 
against a foreign enemy. 
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Galbaud, with his suite of attendants, landed at 
Cape Francois on the 7th of May, 1793, to the great 
joy of the white inhabitants. At that period, the civil 
commissioners, with most of their troops, were em- 
ployed in the Western province, endeavouring to quell 
an insurrection there which their tyranny had created ; 
so that Galbaud was received with acclamations and 
submission by the municipality of the town of the 
Cape; to whose place of meeting he repaired with 
his attendants, took the necessary oaths, and entered 
en his government without opposition. He declared, 
at the same time, that he was not dependant on the 
civil commissioners, nor bound to execute, at all 
events, their proclamations. 

A very quick interchange of letters took place 
between the new governor and the commissioners. 
He desired them to repair immediately to the Cape, 
that he might communicate the instructions he had 
jpeceived from the executive council They answered 
that he was an entire stranger to them; that they had 
seen no decree of the national convention by which 
they themselves were superseded, and that being 
vested with authority to suspend or appoint a govefr 
nor,, as they alone might think proper, he could only 
be considered as an agent subordinate to themselves t 
-r-They added, that they were then assembling an 
army to suppress a rebellion in the to wn and neigh- 
bourhood of Port au Prince ; but ar saw* as that 
business was at an end, they would repair to the Cape, 
and examine into the validity of his pretensions. 

On the 10th of June the civil commissioners, ha- 
ving reduced Port au Prince and Jacmel, arrived at 
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the Cape. The streets were lined with troops, and 
they were received by Galbaud with attention and 
respect. ■ A very serious altercation, however, imrne*- 
diately took place between them, highly disadvan* 
tageous to the governor. There existed, it seems, 
a decree of the ancient government, unrepealed bjr 
die national assembly, enacting, that no proprietor 
of an estate in the West Indies should hold the go>- 
vernment of a colony wherein his estate was situated, 
and M. Galbaud was possessed of a coffee-plantation 
in St. Domingo. When, therefore, he was asked vrhf 
he had not acquainted the executive council with this ' 
circumstance, be was utterly disconcerted and had no 
reply to make. 

On the 13th, the commissioners ordered M. Gal- 
baud to embark forthwith on board the sloop of war 
La Normande, and return to France. At the same 
time they sent instructions to Mons. de la Salle, whom 
they had left commandant at Port au Prince, to 
repair to the Cape, and receive from them, in the 
name of the French republic, the command of the 
cojony. 

The seven following days were spent on both sides 
in intrigues, and preparations for hostilities. Gal- 
baud's brother, a man of spirit and enterprise, had 
collected from among the inhabitants, the Cape militia, 
and the seamen in the harbour, a strong party to 
support the governor's authority. On the 20th, the 
two brothers landed at the head of one thousand two 
hundred sailors, and being joined by a considerable 
body of volunteers, immediately marched in array 
towards die government house, in which the com* 
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missioners were stationed. The latter were defend- 
ed by the people of colour, a body of regulars, and 
one piece of cannon. The conflict was fierce and 
Woody. The volunteers manifested great firmness, 
but the seamen getting possession of a wine cellar, 
won became intoxicated and ungovernable ; andlhe 
column was obliged to retire to the royal arsenal, 
where they remained the ensuing night unmolested. 

> The next morning many skirmishes took place in 
the streets, with various success, in one of which 
GaJbaud's brother was taken prisoner by the commis- 
sioners' troops ; and in another, the seamen that were 
fighting on the part of Galbaud made captive Polverel's 
.son; and now an extraordinary circumstance occurred. 
The governor sent a flag proposing that his brother 
might be exchanged for the commissioner's son; but 
Polverel rejected the proposal with indignation; de- 
claring in answer, that his son knew his duty, and was 
prepared to die in the service of the republic. 

'".. But a scene now opens, which, if it does not obli- 
terate, exceeds at least, all that has hitherto been re- 
lated of factious anarchy, and savage cruelty, in this 
unfortunate colony. On the first approach of Galbaud 
with so large a body of seamen, the commissioners 
despatched agents to call into their assistance the re- 
volted negroes; offering them an unconditional pardon 
for past offences, perfect freedom in future, and the 
plunder of the city. . The rebel generals, Jean Fran* 
cois and Biasson, rejected their offers; but on the 21st, 
about noon, (just after that Galbaud and most of his 
adherents, finding their cause hopeless, had retired to 
the ships, a negro chief called Mac ay a, with upwards 
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of three thousand of the revolted slaves, entered the 
town, and began an universal and indiscriminate 
slaughter of men, women, and children. The white 
inhabitants fled from all quarters to the sea-side, in 
hopes of finding shelter with the governor on board 
the ships in the harbour; but a body of the mulattoes 
cut off their retreat, and a horrid butchery ensued, 
which continued with unremitting fury from the 2 1st, 
to the evening of the 23d; when the savages, having 
murdered all the white inhabitants that fell in their 
way, set fire to the buildings; and more than half the 
city was consumed by the flames. The commission- 
ers themselves, either terrified at beholding the la- 
mentable and extensive mischief which they had oc- 
casioned, or afraid to trust their persons with their 
rebel allies, sought protection under cover of a ship 
of the line. The proclamations which they published 
from time to time in palliation of their conduct, mani- 
fest a consciousness of guilt which could not be sup- 
pressed, and form a record of their villanies, for which 
the day of retribution awaits, but still lingers to over- 
take them.* 

Such was the fate of the once flourishing and beau- 
tiful capital of St. Domingo ! — a city which, for trade, 
opulence, and magnificence, was undoubtedly among 
the first in the West Indies, — perhaps in the new 
world: and here I shall close for the present, the dis- 
gusting detail of conspiracies, rebellions, crimes, cruel- 
ties, and conflagrations (a uniformity of horrors!) 

* When this was written, the author did not know that Santhonax 
alone survives. Polverel died in 1794. Santhonax has lately appeared 
before the national assembly, and been pronounced guiltless I 

Vol. IV. 16 
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through which the nature of my work has compelled 
me to travel ; — rejoicing that I have at last 

Escap'd the Stygian pool, tho' long detained 

In that obscure sojourn}— Milton. 

And have the pleasing task to perform, of rendering 
due homage to the gallant and enterprising spirit of 
my countrymen in their noble — but alas ! hitherto un- 
availing — endeavours to restore peace, subordination, 
and good government on this theatre of anarchy and 
bloodshed. Previous to which, however, it will be a 
relief and satisfaction to the reader, to be presented 
with a picture or state of the colony as it existed in 
the days of its prosperity; — its culture, population, 
and produce; its growing importance and commercial 
value. Hitherto, we have contemplated nothing but 
scenes of desolation. — We shall now behold a pleasing 
contrast in the blessings of regular government : due 
subordination, social order, extensive commerce, 
peaceful industry, increasing cultivation, smiling plen- 
ty, and general happiness! The conclusions to be 
drawn from the contemplation of scenes so different 
in their nature, are of importance to all mankind. 



The Account given above of the Destruction of the City of 
Cape Frangois, was drawn up with as. much Caution as the 
Case seemed to require, from Information transmitted to 
the Author by Persons in Jamaica and St. Domingo, some 
of, whom differed in many essential Circumstances from 
others. He had afterwards an Opportunity of conversing 
personally on the Subject with a Gentleman of St. Domin* 
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go, on whose Veracity and Honour he could place the 
fullest Dependence, by whom he was favoured with the 
following Notes or Memoranda in Writing, which he 
thinks best to lay before his Readers verbatim. 



Notes sur FEvenement du Cap. 

LE General Galbaud arait mande au Cap les commissaires San* 
tbonax et Polverel, de la maniere la plus imperieuse $ les commissaires 
se 8ont determines a s'y rendre par terre de S. Marc, d*ou ils sont partis 
le 8 Juin, accompagn€s de 400 mulatres et aoo blancs, et compria leurs 
coupe tete les dragons d'Orleans. lis ont fait leur entree au Cap d'une 
maniere asse*z audacieuse pour en imposer. 

Galbaud ayait deja indispose les habitans dii Cap par une addresse, on 
proclamation, qui ordonnait une contribution de 450 mille livres, dont la 
perception a it€ faite de la facon la plus violente, et qui tenait plus da 
pillage qife d'une contribution. 

Le General Galbaud n'avait fait aucune disposition pour se preserver 
des resolutions et des entreprises des commissaires, qui entrerent cepen- 
dant d'une maniere mena^ante. 

A la premiere en t revue des General Galbaud et des commissaires, en 
la maison de la commission (le gouvernement) apres lea premiers com- 
pliments, il y eut explication sur les pouvoirs du general $ les commis- 
saires lui oposerent un decret qui defendait qu'aucun proprietaire dans Ja 
colonie pdt y commander ni y avoir d'autorit6 j et ace user en t M. Galbaud 
d'avoir disaimule au conseil executif qu'il avait des proprietes. 

Pendant ce demele, qui dura pres de deux jours, les agents des com- 
missaires prlparaient les esprits a les laisser faire, et a ne point se roeler 
de la discussion, dang laquelle Santhonax prenait cependant une grands 
preponderance. 

Galbaud, voyant que personne ne s'empressait a le soutenir, et prevoy- 
ant sans doute une chute humiliante, demanda aux commissaires de s'en 
retourner en France, preferant la retraite, a des pouvoirs contests* } CO 
qui lui fut accorde* 8ur le champ, et il s'embarqua le 14. 
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Le 17 Galbaud reumt tons let matelots de la rade et ceux des vaisseaux 
de guerre, et projette de descendre a la ville du Cap 5 il fait son debar - 
quement le 18, et marche au gouvernement, ou logeaient lea commis- 
saires, qui instruits des mouvemens de Galbaud, r£unirent les troupes 
qui leurs etaient devouees, et parti culierement les mulatres, et les embus- 
querent derriere les murs du gouvernement, dans toutes les issues, sur 
les terrasses, &c. Aussitot que les matelots furent a portee de pistoler, , 
on fit des dech'arges, qui en tuerent et blesserent un grand nombre, 
neanmoins les mulatres furent ebranles deux fois 5 mais lc desordre dans 
let matelots determina le General Galbaud a faire sa retraite a Parsena) } 
la, il fit une proclamation pour inviter les bons citoyens a se reunir a lui, 
pour chaiser les commissaires, qui voulaient usurper le gouTernement. 
Des-lors les commissaires reunirent aux mulatres tons les negres de la 
ville, qui avaient deja pris parti dans Taction en assassinant dans la ville, 
toutes les troupes qui leurs avaient servis a leur expedition, et les place- 
rent par pelotons a chaque coin des rues, et des qu'un blanc voulait sortir 
de chtz loi, ou paraissait aux fenetres, il etait fusille. 

Pendant ce terns, et des que les commissaires eurent appris les mouve- 
mens de Galbaud, ils avaient depeche des expres aux chefs des brigands, 
pour, les engager a venir a leur secours, et leurs offraient le pillage de la 
ville. 

Le 19 Galbaud capitule a l'arsenal, et se rend abord : il y est mis en 
etat d'arrestation, ainsi que TAmiral Cambis, et le Contre-Amiral Ser- 
cey, qui sont depouilles de leur comma nd ement. 

Une proclamation des commissaires avait precedamment a cet evene- 
ment, mis a contribution 37 negociants, ou riches particuliers, pour, une 
8omme de 675 mille livres, qui parait avoir ete exigee et payee sur 
Theure. Le 19, au soir, leao, le 21, les brigands entrentde toutes parts 
dans la ville du Cap, ayant a leur tete leurs chefs, et on assure que M. 
de Grasse s'y est trouve aussi. Le pillage, lea massacres, lea flammes 
deviennent effroyables j les hommes, les femmes, les enfans sont assas- 
sines, massacres, et e pro u vent toutes lea horreurs imaginable!. Ils ont 
eu la barbarie de renfermer et de bruler dans une maison plus de 300 
pei'sonnes toutes vives. 

Les malheureux de tout sexe, de tout age, qui cherchaient a 6e sauver 
en gagnant des embarkations, ou * la nage, etaient fasillet raeme dant 
Tcau. 
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II parait que dans le massacre les negrcs ont frappes indistinctement 
tous les partis, blancs, mulatres, et que les blancs se sont defendus con- 
tre tous avec un grand acharnement 5 neanmoins il parait certain, que 
la population blanche a ete entierement detruite, et qu'il n*a pas reste un 
seul blanc au Cap; on estime, que, s*il s'est sauve 12 a 1500 personaea 
abord, c'est plus qu'on n'ose l'esperer. 

Le convoi est sortie du Cap le 23 pour TAmerique, la majeure partie 
ayant tres peu de vivres, tres peu d'eau, et plusieurs sans etre prepares a 
ce voyage sans mats ni voiles 9 8c ceux qui ont retju les malheureux qui 
se aont sauves abord, n'y auront trouve* aucune subsistance. 

La ville incendiee, detruite, ses habit an s massacres, on assure qu'il ne 
reste que le gouvernement, une partie des casernes, Tarsenal, et les raat- 
Sons du Petit Carenage j— reglise et les fontaines detruites, 

Les commissaires ont reste. spectateurs tranquilles pendant le carnage 
et le massacre 5 dans leur maison on a vu Santhonax serrer et presser dana 
•es bras les chefs <les brigands, les appeller ses sauveurs, et leur tenaoigner 
sa reconnaissance. 

Le 23 proclamation des commissaires, qui invite et appelle tous lea 
bons citoyens a se reunir autour d'eux, et de laisser partir les scelerats, 
qui vont aller subir le juste chatiment de leurs crimes ; le convoi est 
parti le jour meme, & la ville fumait encore* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Situation, Extent t and general Description of St. Domingo 
— Origin of the French Colony > arid Topographical De- 
scription of the several Provinces into which the French 
Possessions were divided — Their Population, and Produce 
— Shipping and Exports — Compared with the Returns of 
Jamaica. 

THE island of St. Domingo is situated in the At- 
lantic Ocean, about three thousand five hundred 
miles from the lands's end of England; the eastern 
point lying in north latitude 1 8° 20', and in longitude 
68° 40' W. from Greenwich. The island extends 
about one hundred and forty miles in the broadest 
part, from north to south, and three hundred and nine- 
ty from east to west. In a country of such magni- 
tude, diversified with plains of vast extent, and moun- 
tains of prodigious height, is probably to be found 
every species of soil which nature has assigned to all 
the tropical parts of the earth. In general, it is fer- 
tile in the highest degree; every where well watered, 
and producing almost every variety of vegetable na- 
ture, for use and beauty, for food and luxury, which 
the lavish hand of a bountiful Providence has bestow- 
ed on the richest portion of the globe; and the libera- 
lity of nature was laudably seconded by the industry of 
the inhabitants. Until those ravages and devastations 
which I have had the painful task of recording, de- 
formed and destroyed, with undistinguishing barbarity, 
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both the bounties of nature, and the labours of art; 
the possessions of France in this noble island were 
considered as the garden of the West Indies ; and for 
beautiful scenery, richness of soil, salubrity and variety 
of climate, might justly be deemed the Paradise of 
the New World* 

Of the territories which remained exclusively in 
possession of the original conquerors, the Spaniards, 
my information is very imperfect. I shall hereafter 
give the best account I have been able to collect con- 
cerning them. On the southern coast, more espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of the ancient city from 
which the island derives its present name, the lands 
are said to be among the best, and without doubt, a 
very large proportion of the remainder requires only 
the hand pf the cultivator to become very productive. 
The interior country contains extensive savannahs, or 
plains, many of them occupied only by wild swine, 
horses, and horned cattle 5 for the Spaniards having 
exterminated the simple and unoffending natives, 
supplied their place with herds of domestic animals, 
which running wild, soon multiplied beyond compu- 
tation. Thus does the tyranny of man convert the 
fruitful habitations of his fellow-creatures into a wil- 
derness for beasts ! In the present case, however, the 
crime brought down its own punishment; — a punish- 
ment which almost revenged the wrongs of the help- 
less Americans -, — and who does not wish that ava- 
rice, ambition, and cruelty, may be thus always en- 
tangled in their own projects? 

The reader is doubtless apprized that I here allude 
to the establishment in St. Domingo, of that daring 
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and desperate band of adventurers, the Bucaniers; — 
an association constituted of men of all countries and 
descriptions, but of whom it may truly be said, that if 
self-preservation be a law of nature, the hostilities 
which they maintained for upwards of fifty years 
against their oppressors, were more justifiable and le- 
gitimate in their origin, than all the wars which the 
pride and ambition of kings and nations have occa- 
sioned, from the beginning of the world to the present 
hour. As the cruelty of the Spaniards first compelled 
these men, from a sense of common danger, to unite 
their strength, so the blind policy of stocking with 
cattle a country of such extent, became their support; 
for the flesh of those animals supplied them with 
food, and they purchased arms, ammunition and cloth- 
ing with the skins. 

Of the rise of these people, and the primary cause 
of their combining together to make reprisals on the 
Spanish settlements, a short account may be neces- 
sary: I have elsewhere treated the subject more at 
large.* — They consisted originally of a body of French 
and English planters, whom, in the year 1629, a Spa- 
nish armament had expelled from the island of St. 
Christopher, with circurrtst&nces of outrageous barba- 
rity. Driven from thence, by a force which they 
could not resist, as the only alternative of escaping 
from slaughter or slavery, they fled in open boats with 
their families, and possessed themselves of the small 
unoccupied island of Tortuga, situated within a few 
miles of the northern coast of St. Domingo. Here 
they were joined by a considerable number of Dutch 

• Vol. I. Book ii. C. *. 
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emigrants from Santa Cruz> whom the avarice and 
cruelty of the Spaniards had compelled, in like manner, 
to roam over the ocean for shelter, after having wit- 
nessed the massacre of many of their number, even to 
the women and children. Companions in adversity, 
these poor exiles learnt mutual forbearance from their 
common sufferings ; for, although they were composed 
of three different nations, they appeared to have lived 
for some years in perfect harmony with each other. 
Their mode of life contributed to produce the same 
beneficial effect: finding a country of immeasurable 
extent in their neigbourhood abounding in cattle, their 
time was chiefly occupied in hunting; an employment 
which left no leisure for dissentioo, and afforded 
them both exercise and food. The plains of St. Do- 
mingo were considered, however, merely as their 
hunting grounds : Tortuga continued their home, and 
place of retreat. Here their women and young people 
cultivated small plantations of tobacco, (an herb, of 
. which, in hot and moist climates, the practice of in- 
haling the smoke, seems to be pointed out by nature); 
and as the coast was rugged, and of difficult approach, 
they fondly hoped that their obscurity would protect 
them from further persecution. 

If the government of Spain had been actuated at 
this time by motives of wisdom, it would indeed have 
left these poor people to range over the wilderness 
unmolested. It ought to have known, that the oc- 
cupation of hunting diverted them from projects of 
vengeance, and deeds of greater enterprize ; but ty- 
ranny is without foresight, and the restless and re- 
morseless bigotry of the Spanish nation allowed the 
fugitives no respite. An armament was. collected 

Vol. IV. 17 
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and preparations made to effect their utter extermi- 
tion; the commanders of which, taking occasion when 
the ablest of the men had resorted to the larger island 
in their usual pursuit, landed a body of soldiers at 
Tortuga, and making captives of the women and 
children, the old and infirm, caused them all to be 
massacred without mercy. 

It does not appear, that the miserable people who 
were thus pursued to destruction like beasts of prey, 
had been guilty of any outrages or depredations on the 
ships or subjects of Spain, which called for such ex- 
emplary vengeance. Neither was it imputed to them 
as a crime that they had possessed themselves of Tor- 
tuga, or that they roamed about the deserts of St. Do- 
mingo in pursuit of cattle which had no owners. Their 
guilt consisted in the circumstance of being born out 
of the Spanish territories, and presuming, nevertheless, 
to venture into any part of the New World; for the 
arrogant presumption and extravagant selfishness of 
this bigotted nation, led them to appropriate all the 
countries of America to themselves. They claimed 
even the sole and exclusive right of sailing on any 
such part of the main ocean as, in their judgment, 
constituted a portion of the newly discovered hemi- 
sphere ; and strict orders were issued to all their com- 
manders, by sea and land, to seize the ships and sub- 
jects of all other people that should be found within 
the boundaries which they had prescribed, and to pu- 
nish the intruders with slavery or death. — We have 
seen in what manner those orders were executed. 

It is evident, therefore, that no alternative remained 
to the occupiers of Tortuga, but to turn on their pur- 
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suers, and jvage offensive war on those who would 
allow of no peace with them. If the justice of their 
cause be still a question, let the records of time be 
consulted ; let an appeal be made to that rule of con- 
duct, which (to use an eloquent expression of Lord 
Goke) is written by the .finger of God on the heart qf 
man; and let history and reason determine, whether 
any instance of hostility, in the annals of mankind, can 
be defended on better grounds. To such men, in 
such a cause, no dangers were too formidable, no ob- 
stacles too great. Inured by their mode of life, to the 
vicissitudes of the climate, united among themselves, 
and animated by all the, motives and passions which 
can inflame the human mind to great exertion, they 
became the most formidable antagonists which the 
Spaniards had ever encountered, and displayed such* 
deeds of valour and successful enterprize, as (all cir- 
cumstances considered) have never been equalled be* 
fore or since. 

From a party of these adventurers, (chiefly natives 
of Normandy), the French colony in St. Domingo de- 
rived its origin. By what means they were induced 
to separate from their associates in danger, to relin- 
quish the gratification of revenge and avarice, and ex- 
change the tumults of war for the temperate occupa- 
tions of husbandry, it is neither within my province 
nor ability to explain. Many of them, without doubt, 
were men who had been driven from Europe by indi- 
gent circumstances and desperate fortunes; some, by 
the cruelty of creditors 3 and others, perhaps by the 
consciousness of their crimes. Captivated by the 
renown, and allured by the wealth of the Bucaniers, 
they joined in their expeditions against the Spaniards 
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from no better motives than those of plunder and ra- 
pine ; and to such men must be imputed those outrages 
and excesses which have stamped the proceedings of 
the whole association with infamy.* But there is a 
time for all things; and the change of life in these 
men confirms the observation of an elegant writer, 
that u as there is no soil which will not shew itself 



* I conceive, however, that these have been wonderfully magnified 
and exaggerated. The narrative called Tbe History of tbe Bucaniers, 
published toward the latter end of the last century, which has been quoted 
by writers of all descriptions ever since as of unquestionable authority, 
was originally written in Dutch, by one John Esqnemeling, who con- 
fesses that he had been one of the Bucaniers, and was expelled from their 
society. The reports of such a writer ought to have been received with 
great caution; but there is a still stronger circumstance to excite suspicion; 
and it is this : The English work is not taken from the Dutch original, 
but from a Spanish translation ; and to suppose that a Spaniard would 
speak favourably of the Bucaniers is the very excess of human credulity. 
Not having tbe original book to refer to, I cannot pronounce with cer- 
tainty ; but I am of opinion, that many of the tragical stories concerning 
the torture of the Spanish prisoners, and the violation of the women* are 
Interpolations of the Spanish translator. I form this conclusion from 
the malignity displayed towards the character of the famous Sir Henry 
Morgan. If we may believe the account given of this gallant com- 
mander, he was the most inhuman monster that ever existed. Yet this 
very man, (who by the way acted under a regular commission and letters 
of reprisal from government), after he had quitted the sea, was recom- 
mended by the earl of Carlisle to be his successor in the government of 
Jamaica, and was accordingly appointed lieutenant-governor in the earl's 
absence. He afterwards received the honour of knighthood from King 
Charles II. and passed the remainder of his life on his plantation in Ja- 
maica. By the kindness of a friend in that island, I have had an oppor- 
tunity of perusing some of Sir Henry Morgan's original private letters $ 
and this I will say, that they manifest such a spirit of humanity, justice, 
liberality, and piety, as prove that he has either been grossly traduced, or 
that he was the greatest hypocrite living j-*a character ill-suited to the 
frank and fearless temper of the man. 



A 
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" grateful to culture, so there is no disposition, no 
" character in mankind, which may not, by dexterous 
<c management, be turned to the public advantage."! 
It was a happy circumstance in the infancy q{ their 
establishment, that while they were too obscure for 
the notice of the government, they had no check 
given to their industry by the chill influence of po- 
verty. To a fortunate exemption from the hand of 
power, and the facility with which they were supplied 
with the common necessaries of life, they were in- 
debted for their preservation and prosperity. , A medi- 
ocrity of condition, and equal freedom, excited the spi- 
rit of emulation among them ; but oppression would 
have produced discouragement; and sloth, not indus- 
try, is the offspring of wretchedness. 

Of the progressive pursuits of these people in ex- 
tending the footing which they had obtained, until the 
French government accepted their submission, ac- 
knowledged them as faithful subjects, and availed it- 
self of their labours,— and the final cession to France of 
the Western part of St. Domingo, by the peace of 
Ryswick, the reader will find an ample account in the 
history of this island by Pere Charlevoix. It is there* 
fore unnecessary for me to detail what an author so 
well informed in the ancient transactions of the colo- 
ny, has written. All that my English reader will ex- 
pect, is an account of the political and topographical 
state of tljjC colony ; its population, produce, and ex- 
ports at tlra time my History commences; and these; 
particulars will be found in what remains of the pre- 
sent Chapter. 

f European Settlement*, Vol. IT. p. 109* 
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The possessions of the French in St. Domingo, as I 
hove elsewhere observed, were divided into three great 
departments, called the Northern, the Western, and 
the Southern Provinces, The Northern Province 
comprehended a line of sea-coast extending about 
forty leagues, from the river Massacre, to Cape St. 
Nicholas, and contained (including Tortuga) twenty- 
six parishes. Its population, in the beginning of 1790, 
consisted of 11,996 white inhabitants of all ages, and 
164,656 negro slaves. The number of sugar planta- 
tions was 288, of which 258 made what is called 
clayed, or soft white sugar, and 30 muscovado, or raw 
sugar. It reckoned 2,009 plantations of coffee, 66 of 
cotton, 443 of indigo, and 215 smaller establishments, 
such as provision-grounds, cacao-groves, tan-pits* pot* 
teries, brick-kilns, &c. 

Of the towns and harbours in the Northern Pro- 
vince, the chief were those of Cape Francois, Fort 
Dauphin, Port De Paix, and Cape St. Nicholas. I 
shall treat only of the first and the last. 

The town of Cape Francois (which in time of war 
w*as the seat of the French government) would have 
ranked, for beauty and regularity, among the cities of 
the second class in any part of Europe. It consisted 
of between eight and nine hundred houses of stone 
and brick, many of them handsome and commodious, 
besides shops and warehouses; and it contained two 
magnificent squares, ornamented each with a public* 
fountain. The chief public buildings were the church ; 
the government-house (formerly a convent belonging to 
the Jesuits); a superb barrack for troops; a royal arse- 
nal; a prisons a play-house;* and two hospitals. The 
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number of free inhabitants of all colours, was estima- 
ted at eight thousand, exclusive of the king's troops 
and sea-faring people. The domestic slaves were 
said to be about twelve thousand. The situation of 
the town, however, was not to be commended. * It 
was built at the foot of a very high mountain, called 
Le Morne du Cap, which abounds indeed with springs 
of excellent water, and furnished a great supply of , 
garden vegetables, but it intercepted the land-wind* 
and reverberated the rays of the sun. The town arose 
to opulence chiefly from the commodiousness of its 
harbour, and the extreme fertility of the plain adjoin- 
ing it to the east, a district fifty miles in length, and 
twelve in breadth, appropriated solely to the cultivation 
of sugar, (the plantations of which were divided from 
each other only by hedges of citrons and limes), and 
yielding greater returns than perhaps any other . spot 
of the same extent in the habitable globe. 

The town of Cape St. Nicholas consists of about 
250 houses, which are chiefly built of American wood* 
It is sheltered by a high bluff, called the Mole; and 
having been a free-port, was a place of considerable 
trade, and particularly resorted to by the ships of At* 
merica. It is chiefly known, however, . for the safetjr 
and extent of its harbour, which isrjtostly called the 
key of the Wind ward passage ; and the fortification* 
towards the sea are reckoned among the strongest 
in the West Indies. On the side of the land they ai* 
overlooked by the surrounding heights, and hence it 
is concluded, that although it might be difficult to take 
the place by an invading armament, it would be still 
more difficult to retain it afterwards, unless possession 
was obtained also of the interior country. 

V 

■ % 
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The Western Province began at Cape St. Nicholas, 
and extending along the line of coast which forms the 
bight of Leogane, for upwards of one hundred leagues, 
terminated at Cape Tiburon. It contained sixteen 
parishes, and four chief towns, namely, Port au 
Prince, St. Marc, Leogane, and Petit Goave ; besides 
villages, of which those of Gonaives, Arcahaye, and 
Croix des Bouquets, are not inconsiderable. The 
only good harbours in this great extent of coast are 
those of Port au Prince and Gonaives. All the other 
shipping-places are open roads, sometimes much ex- 
posed. 

Port au Prince (except in time of war, when the 
Governor-General was directed to remove to Cape 
Frar^ois) was considered as the metropolis of the co- 
lony. In 1790 it consisted of about 600 houses, and con- 
tained 2,754 white inhabitants.* The situation is low 
and marshy, and the climate, in consequence, veiy un- 
healthy. It is surrounded moreover by hills, which 
command both the town and the harbour; but both 
the hills and the valliesare abundantly fertile. To the 
east is situated the noble plain of Cul de Sac, extending 
from thirty to forty miles in length by nine in breadth, 
and it contained one hundred and fifty sugar-plantati- 
ons, most of which were capable of being watered in 
times of drought, by canals admirably contrived and dis- 
posed for that purpose. The circumjacent mountains 
were at the same time clothed with plantations of cof- 
fee, which extended quite to the Spanish settlements. 

• The free people of colour were estimated at 4,000, and the enslaved 
negroes at about 8,000 ; but being comprehended in the general return 
for the whole district, they are no where ascertained with precision* 
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The population and state of agriculture in the 
Western Province were as follow; white inhabitants 
of all ages 12,798; negroes in a state of slavery 
192,961 ; plantations of clayed sugar 135, of musco- 
vado 222. Plantations of coffee. 894, of cotton 489, 
of indigo 1,952, besides 343 smaller settlements. 

The Southern Province, extending upwards of 
sixty leagues from Cape Tiburon, along the south- 
ern coast of the island to L'Ance a Pitre, contained 
twelve parishes, and three chief towns, Les Cayes, 
Jeremie, and Jacmel; places of which I shall here- 
after have occasion to speak. It possesses no safe 
harbours, and its roads are dangerous. The shipping 
that load at Les Cayes take refuge, during the hurrir 
cane season, at La Baye des Flamands f 

The population in this department was composed 
of 6,037 whites, and 76,812 negro slaves. Its esta* 
blishments consisted of 38 plantations of white sugar, 
and 1 10 of muscovado; 214 coffee-plantations, 234 of 
cotton, 765 of indigo, and 119 smaller settlements. 

The quantity of land in cultivation throughout all 
*he parishes was 763,923 carreaux,* equal to 2,289,480 

* The carreau of land in St. Domingo is ioo paces square, of 3J 
French feet each; the superfices 112,500 feet. The Paris foot is di- 
vided into twelve inches, and each into twelve lines ; wherefore, if we 
suppose each line to be divided into 310 parts, the Paris foot will be 1440 
parts, the London 1350. These proportions were settled by the Royal 
Academy of Sciences. The Jamaica acre contains 43,560 English feet 
superficial measure; which being multiplied by 1,350, and the total di- 
vided by 1,440, gives 40,837!, or about one- third part of the carreau qf 
St. Domingo* 

YpMV. *§ 
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English actes, df which about tWo-thirds Wert situated 
in the mountains; and that the reader may have a state 
of the agriculture at one view, I shall subjoin a sum- 
mary of the preceding accounts, from whence it will 
appear that the French colony contained, the begiritiing 
of 1790, 

43 1 plantations of clayed stigar, 
362 - - of muscovado. 



Total 793 plantations of sugar, 

5,117 - - of coffee, 

789 - - of cotton, 

3,160 - - oftodigb, 

54 - * of cacao, or cWolate, 
623 smaller settlements, chiefly for raising 
grain, yams, and other vegetable 
food. 



Making 8,536 establishments of all kinds throughout 

the colony, 

iThe population in 1790, on a like stotamalry, ap- 
pears to hive been 30,831 whites of both sexes attd 
all ages (exclusive of European troops and sea-faring 
people), and 434,429 negro slaves. In this account, 
however, the domestic slaves, add negro mechanics 
employed in the several towns, are not comprehend^ 
ed. They amounted to about 46,000, which made the 
number of negro slaves throughout the colony 480,000. 

Of the free people of colour, no very accurate ac- 
count was obtained* Mons. Marbois, the intendant, 
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reported them in 1787 at about 20,000. In 179Q, 
t h e KPWJ opinion fixed them at 24,000. 

The pxterior appearanpc of the colony, as I have 
observed in another place, every where demonstrate4 
great and increasing prosperity. Cultivation was 
making rapid advices oyer the country. The towns 
abpundetl in warehouses, which were filled yvith the 
richest commodities and productions of Europe, and 
thp harbours >yere crouded with shipping. There 
Were freighted in 17§7, for Europe alone, 470 ships, 
containing 112,253 tQns, and navigated by 11,22Q 
seamen. IVfany of theip were vessels of very large 
burden; ^nd the following is an ^ccprate account, 
from the iqteqdant's return, of the general exports, 
on ^p ayerage of the years 1787, 1788, and 1789; 
yiz. 



* • . » 
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AY£*AG£ EXPORTS FROM THjE FRENCtf PART J0£ 
ST. ©OMINGO, BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 

Lint*. 

Clayed sugar . . . . Jbs. 5j8,642,214 . . 41,049,549 

MjUSCQYado SJUgar .... 86,549,829 . . 34,6 19,93 J. 

(Coffee 71,663,187 . . 71,663,187 

Cotton ........... 6,698,858 . . 12,397,716 

Indigo hhds. 951,607 . . 8,564,463 

Mellasses 23,061 . . 2,767,320 

An inferior sort of | _ ^ . gl 
rum, called taffia j 

&iw hides ....... N° .. . 6,500 . , 52,000 

Tanned ditto . . . . . -N° . . . 7,900 . . 118,500 

The total value at the ports of ship-) ni 544 « 66 
ping, in livres ,of J§t. Pomjngo, was jf ' 
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being equal to ,£.4,956,780 sterling money of Great 
Britain ; and if all the smuggled articles were added* 
together with the value of mahogany and other woods, 
the Whole amount would probably exceed five millions 
df pounds sterling.* 

If this Statement be compared by the rule of pro- 
portion With the exports from Jamaica, the result 
Will be considerably in favour of St. Domingo, i. e\ it 
will be found that the planters of Jamaica receive 
smaller returns from the labours of their negroes, in 
proportion to their numbers, than the planters of St. 
Domingo have received from theirs. For this diffe- 
rence various causes have been assigned, and advan- 
tages allowed, and qualities ascribed to the French 
planters, which I venture to pronounce, on full in- 
quiry, had no existence. The true cause arose, un* 
doubtedly, from the superior fertility of the soil, and 
the prodigious benefit which resulted to the French 
* planters from the system of watering their sugar-lands 
in extreme dry weather. This is an advantage which 
hatufe has denied to the lands in Jamaica, except in 
a very few places; but has freely bestowed on many 
parts of St. Domingo; and the planters there availed 
themselves of it with the happiest success. f 

* Vide Appendix, Table No* », from whence it will appear that the 
exports for 1791, greatly exceeded the average above given, both in 
quantities and value. 

\ Having made diligent inquiry into the average produce of the French 
sugar-lands in St. Domingo, while on the spot, I venture to give the 
following estimate, as nearly founded in truth as the subject will admit. 

In the North, the districts of Ounaminthe, Maribaroux, and Quar- 
ter Dauphin, generally yielded from six to seven thousand pound* 
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And such, in the days of its prosperity, was the 
French colony in the island of St. Domingo. I have 
now presented to my readers both sides of the medal. 
To Great Britain, above all other nations of the 
earth, the facts which I have related, may furnish an 
important lesson ; and it is such a one as requires no 
comment! 

weight of muscovado sugar for each carreau in canes; the average 

« • • • 6,500 

Jaqulzi »••••• 7,000 

Limonade . . . . 9,000 

Quartier Morin 6,000 

Plaine du Nord, Limbe, Petite Anse • • 5,000 

1 33>5<* 

The average of the whole is 6,700 lbs. each carreau.— 

This part of St. Domingo was not watered. 

In the West— St. Marc, L'Artibonite, and Oonaives, each 

*arreau yielded . . ^ • 8,500 

Vazes, Arcahaye, Boucassin . . • • • • 10,000 
Cul dc Sac . • • ... • • . • • 9,000 
Lepgane. • •••••••••• 6,500 

"" 34*000 

The average is 8,500 lbs. the carreau.*— All these districts 
were watered. 

In the South—the districts of Grand Goave, Les Cayes, Plaine 
4u Fond, 1/ Islet, &c. which likewise were watered, yielded . 7,500 

The general average, on the whole, is 7,500 lbs. from each carreau 
in canes ; to which add 8| per cent, for the difference between the English 
and French weights, the total is 8,137 lbs. for every three acres English, 
or 2,712 lbs. per acre; being nearly two-thirds more than the general 
yielding of all the land in canes throughout Jamaica. . , 
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CHAPTER X. 

Emigrations — Overtures to the British Government accept* 
ed— Situation and Strength of the Republican Party in 
St. Domingo, and Disposition of the Inhabitants-Negro 
Slavery abolished by the French Commis$i{mers*-r Arma- 
ment allotted for the Invasion of the Cpmfry-^St^rrender 
ofJeremie and the Mole at Cape S(, Nicholas— Unsuc- 
cessful Attempt on Cape Tiburon — Further Proceedings 
of the British Army until the Arrival -of General Whyte 
— Capture of Port au Prince. 

THE destruction of the beautiful city of Cspe 
Francois, and the massacre of n>o,st of the white 
inhabitants, were the sad events which terminated 
our historical detail at the close of the eighth Chap- 
ter. It was observed, however, that M. Galbaud 
and his partisans, among whom were comprehended 
many respectable families, had fortunately embarked 
on board die ships in the harbour, just before the 
revolted negroes entered the town. Happy to fly 
from a country devoted to ruin, they directed their 
course to the United States of North Apierica j and 
to the honour of the human character (debased as 
we have beheld it in other situations), they found 
there, what great numbers of their unhappy fellow- 
citizens had found before them, a refuge from the 
reach of persecution, and an asylum from the pres- 
sure of poverty. 
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fimigtations from all pfttts of St. Domingo had 
indeed prevailed to a very great exteat, ever simfe 

the revolt of the tiegrcte$ hi the Northern province. 
Many of the planters httd Removed with their fami- 
lies to the neighbouring islands : some of them had 
taken refuge in Jamaica ; and it wad Supposed that 
hot less than ten thousand had transported them- 
Selves* at various times, to different parts of the 
Continent of America. Most of these were persons 
6f peaceable tempers, whb totight only to procure 
Ure ihtere necessaries of life In safety and quiet. The 
principal among the planters, having other objects 
ih view, had repaired to Great Britain* It is a cir- 
<itim&tanee within toy owh knowledge, that so eariy 
as the latter endx>f 1791, (long before the commence- 
ment of hostilities between France and England), 
many of them had made application to the King's 
ministers, requesting that an armament might he 
sent to take possession of the country for the King 
of Great Britain, and receive the allegiance of the 
inhabitants. They asserted ■(— I am aftaid with mttch 
greater confidence than truth — ) that all classes of 
the Whites wished to place themselves tender the 
English -dominion, and that, on the first appearance 
^>f a British sqtfcdron, the colony would surrender 
without a struggle. To these lepresentaffiofcs no at- 
tention was at that time given $ btft at length, afttfr 
the national assembly had thought proper to declare 
Wat agamst Great Britain, the 'English ministry began 
to listen, wfth some degree of compfeefcncy, to the 
overtures Which were again made to them, to the 
same effect, by the planters of St. Domingo. In 
the summer of 1793, a M. Charmilly (one of those 
planters) wis furnished with despatches from the 
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secretary of state to General Williamson, the lieu- 
tenant-governor and commander in chief of Jamaica, 
signifying the king's pleasure, (with allowance of 
great latitude however to the governor's discretion), 
that he should accept terms of capitulation from the 
Inhabitants of such parts of St. Domingo. as solicited 
the protection of the British government; and for 
that purpose the governor was authorised to detach, 
from the troops under his command in Jamaica, such 
a force as should be thought sufficient to take and 
retain possession of all the places that might be sur- 
rendered, until reinforcements should arrive from 
England. M. Charmilly, having thus delivered the 
orders and instructions with which he was intrusted, 
sent an agent without delay to Jeremie,* a small port 
and town in the district of Grand A nee, to which 
he belonged, to prepare the loyal inhabitants for a 
visit from their new allies and protectors the English. 

But, before we proceed to detail the operations 
which followed this determination of the British ca- 
binet, it seems necessary, as well for the satisfaction 
of the reader, as in justice to the gallantry and good 
conduct of the officers and ipen who were afterwards 
sent to St. Domingo, that some account should be 
given of the difficulties which were to arise, and the 
force that was to be encountered in this attempt to 
annex so great and valuable a colony to the British 
dominion. , I am well apprized that I am here tread- 
ing on tender ground ; but if it shall appear, as un- 
happily it will, that the persons at whose instance 
and entreaty the project was adopted, either meaitf 

• It it situated just within the Bight of L&gsmi* 
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to deceive, or were themselves grossly deceived, in 
the representations which they had made to the Eng- 
lish government on this occasion, it is my province and 
my duty to place the failure which ensued to its pro- 
per account. The historian who, in such cases, from 
fear, favour, or affection, suppresses the communica- 
tion of facts, is hardly less culpable than the factious 
or venal writer, who sacrifices the interests of truth; 
and the dignity of history, to the prejudices of party- 

The republican commissioners, as the reader has' 
been informed, had brought with them from France 
six thousand chosen troops; which, added to the na- 
tional force already in the colony, and the militia of 
the country, constituted a body of fourteen or fifteen 
thousand effective men ; to whom were joined a motley 
but desperate band of all complexions and descrip- 
tions, chiefly slaves which had deserted from their 
owners, and negroes collected from the jails. All 
these, amounting in the whole to about twenty-two 
thousand effectives, were brought into some degree of 
order and discipline ; were well armed, and, what is 
of infinite importance, were, in a considerable degree, 
inured to the climate.* Being necessarily dispersed, 

* The following detail was given me by a member of the colonial 
assembly. 

" Troops in St, Domingo on the arrival of Santhonax and Pol<verel> viz. > 
Troops of the line which arrived with the commissioners • • 6,000 

The regiment of Cap* Francois . . . # 700 

The regiments of Art ois and Normandy ........ 1,000 

Stipendary troops enlisted and paid for by the colony .... 1,200 

The colonial militia, including free people of colour • • • . 7,000 

Black companies raised by the authority of the commissioners • 6,000 

^— — ■"■» 

Total , 21,90* 

Vol. IV. 19 
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however, in detachments throughout the different pro- 
vinces, they were become on that account less formi- 
dable to an invading enemy. Aware of this circum- 
stance, the commissioners, on the first intimation of 
ail attack from the English, resorted to the most des- 
perate expedient to strengthen their party, that ima- 
gination can conceive. They declared by proclamation 
all manner of slavery abolished, and pronounced the 
negro slaves to be from thenceforward a free people, 
on condition of resorting to their standard. From this 
inomept it might have been foreseen tbat the colony 
was lost to Europe ; for though but few of the negroes, 
in proportion to the whole, joined the commissioners, 
many thousands choosing to continue slaves as they 
were, and participate in the fortunes of their masters, 
yet vast numbers in all parts of the colony (apprehen- 
sive, probably, that this offer of liberty was too great 
a favour to be permanent), availed themselves of it to 
secure a retreat to the mountains, and possess them- 
selves of the natural fastnesses which the interior 
country affords. Successive bodies have since joined 
them, and have established themselves, in those re- 
cesses, into a sort of savage republic, like that of the 
black Charaibes of St. Vincent, where they subsist on 
the spontaneous fruits of the earth, and the wild cat- 
tle which they procure by hunting; prudently de- 
clining offensive war, and trusting their safety to the 
rocky fortresses which nature has raised around them, 
and from which, in my opinion, it will be no easy un- 
dertaking to dislodge them.* 

* The proclamation alluded to, was issued at Port au Prince the latter 
end of August, and was signed by Polverel alone, Santhonax being at 
that time in the Northern province. It begins by declaring, tbat neither 
himself nor Santhonax are recalled or disgraced. That, in order to en- 
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Of the revolted negroes in the Northern province 
many had perished of disease and famine ; but a des- 
perate band, amounting as it was supposed to upwards 
of 40,000, inured to war, and practised in devastation 
arad murder, still Continued in arms. These were 
ready to pour down, &s occasion might offer, on all 
nations alike; mid instead of joining the English on 
their landing, would rejoice to sacrifice both the vic- 
tors and the vanquished, the invaders and the invaded* 
in one common destruction. 

Concerning the white proprietors, on whom alonft 
our dependance was placed, a large proportion, as wd 
have seen, perhaps more than nine-tenths of thtt 
whole, had quitted the country. Of those that re* 
mained, some there were, undoubtedly, who sincerely 
wished for the restoration of order, and the blessings of 
regular government; but the greater part were persons 
of a different character: they were desperate ad veij* 

courage the negro slaves to assist in opposing the meditated invasion of 
the English, all manner of slavery is abolished j and the negroes are 
thenceforward to consider themselves as free citizens. It then expatiates 
upon the necessity of labour, and tells the negroes that they must engage 
to work as usual, from year to year; but that they are at liberty to make 
choice of their respective masters* That one-third of the crop shall be 
appropriated annually to the purchase of clothing and provisions for 
their maintenance ; and that in the month of September in each year they 
are at liberty to make a new choice, or to confirm that of the preceding 
year. Such, to the best of my remembrance, (for I speak from me- 
mory), are the chief provisions of this celebrated proclamation, which I 
think extended only to the Western and Southern provinces j Santhonasc 
being empowered to make what other regulations he might think proper 
for the Northern province. The whole appears to have been a matchless 
piece of absurdity 5 betraying a lamentable degree of ignorance concern- 
ing the manners and dispositions of the negroes* and totally impracticable 
in itstl& 
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turers who had nothing to lose, and every thing to 
gain, by confusion and anarchy : not a few of them 
had obtained possession of the effects and estates of 
absent proprietors. From people of this stamp, the 
most determined opposition was necessarily to be ex- 
pected; and unfortunately, among those of better 
principle, I am afraid but a very small number were 
cordially attached to the English. The majority seem 
to have had nothing in view but to obtain by any 
means the restoration of their estates and possessions. 
Many of them, under their ancient government, had 
belonged to the lower order of noblesse, and being te- 
nacious of titles and honours, in proportion as their 
pretensions to real distinction were disputable ; they 
dreaded the introduction of a system of laws and go- 
vernment, which would reduce them to the general 
level of the community. Thus, as their motives were 
selfish, and their attachment feeble, their exertions in 
the common cause were not likely to be very stre- 
nuous or efficacious. I do not find that the number 
of French in arms, who joined us at any one period, (I 
mean of white inhabitants), ever exceeded two thou- 
sand. Jt were unjust, however, not to observe, that 
among them were some distinguished individuals, 
whose fidelity was above suspicion, and whose ser- 
vices were highly important.* 

* A few men of colour also distinguished themselves in the common 
cause ; viz. Monsieur Le Point, Lieutenant-colonel of the St. Marc's 
legion, who, with about 300 Mulattos* under bis command, kept the 
parish of L'Archaye in complete subjection for a considerable time. *. 
Boucqutt, Major of the Milice RoyaU of Varcttes, a person much at- 
.tacbed to the English. 3. Charles Savory, who commanded a very im- 
portant post in the plain of Artibonite, upon the river D'Esterrc. Great 
cofidence was placed in this man by Colonel Brisbane, and it was never 
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Ffom this recapitulation it is evident, that the in- 
vasion of St. Domingo was an enterprize of greater 
magnitude and difficulty than the British government 
seem to have imagined. Considering the extent and 
natural strength of the country, it may well be doubted, 
whether all the force which Great Britain could have 
spared, would have been sufficient to reduce it to 
subjection, and restore it at the same time to such 
a degree of order and. subordination, as to make it a 
colony worth holding. The truth seems to have been, 
that General Williamson, to whom, as hath been ob- 
served, the direction and distribution of the armament 
was intrusted, and whose active zeal in the service of 
his country was eminently conspicuous, was deceived, 
equally with the King's ministers, by the favourable 
accounts and exaggerated representations of sanguine 
and interested individuals, concerning the disposition 
of their countrymen, the white planters remaining in 
St. Domingo. Instead of the few hundreds of them 
which afterwards resorted to the British standard, the 
Governor had reason to expect the support and co- 
operation of at least as many thousands* In this fatal 
confidence, the armament allotted for this important 
expedition was composed of only the 13th regiment 
of foot, seven companies of the 49th, and a detach- 
ment of artillery, altogether amounting to about eight 
hundred and seventy, rank and file, fit for duty. Such 
was the force that was to annex to the crown of Great 
Britain, a country nearly equal in extent, and in natural 

* 

abused. All these men were well educated, and nourished deep resent- 
ment against the French planters, on account of the indignities which the 
class of coloured people had received from them. At Cape Tiburon, 
three or four hundred blacks were embodied very early, under a black 
general named lean Kin a, who served well and faithfully. 
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strength infinitely superior* to Great Britain itself! 
Speedy and effectual reinforcements from England 
, were, however, promised, as well to replace the troops 
which were removed from Jamaica, as to aid the ope* 
nations in St. Domingo. 

In the meantime, the first division, consisting of six 
hundred and seventy-seven rank and file, under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Whitelocke, sailed 
from Port-Royal the 9th of September, and arrived at 
Jcremie on the 19th of the same month. They were 
escorted by Commodore Ford, in the Europa, accom- 
panied by four or five frigates. 

As the propositions, or terms of capitulation, had 
been previously adjusted between the people of Jc- 
remie, by their agent Mr. Charmilly, and General 
Williamson, it only remained for the British forces t<> 
take possession of the town and harbour. Accord- 
ingly, the troops disembarked early the next morn- 
ing ; the British colours were hoisted at both the forts, 
with royal salutes from each, which were answered 
by the Commodore and his squadron, and the oaths of 
fidelity and allegiance were taken by the resident in- 
habitants, with an appearance of great zeal and alacrity. 

At the same time information was received, that 
the garrison at the Mole of Cape St. Nicholas, were 
inclined to surrender that important fortress in like 
manner. As this was a circumstance not to be neg- 
lected, the Commodore immediately directed his 
course thither, and, on the 22d, took possession of the 
fortress and harbour, and received the allegiance of the 
officers and privates. The grenadier company of the 



^ 
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1Mb regiment, was forthwith despatched from J&te* 
mie to take the cqmmiand of the garrison i which was 
soon afterwards strengthened by the arrival of thfr 
spcppd division, of the armament ordered from J&mat* 
<#, consisting of five companies of forty men each. 

The voluntary surrender of these places raised ex- 
pectations in the people of England, that the whole of 
the French colony in St, Domingo would submit 
without opposition; but the advantages hitherto ob- 
tained, seem to have been greatly overvalued. The 
town of Jerejiue fc a place of no importance. — It con- 
tains al>9ut one hundred very mean houses, and the 
country in the vicinage is not remarkably fertile; pro*-, 
during nothing of any account but coffee. At the 
Mole of Cape St. Nicholas, the country is even less 
productive than in the neighbourhood of Jeremie; but 
the harbour is one of the finest in the new world, and 
the fortifications vie with the strongest in the West 
Indies. Unfortunately, from the elevation of the sujkv 
rounding heights,, the place is not tenable against a 
powerful attach by l^nd* The garrison consisted only 
Qf the regiment of Dillon, which was reduced by sick- 
ness or desertion to about one hundred and fifty men. 
The town itself, was in the highest degree hostile: 
npost of the inhabitants, capable of bearing arms, left 
the place on the arrival of the English, and joined the 
republican army. 

Zealous, however, to promote the glory of the 
British name, Colonel Whitelocke determined that his 
little army should not continue inactive at Jeremie. 
It was represented to him, that the acquisition of the 
neighbouring post of Tiburon would prove of the jut- 
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most importance towards the security of Grand- Ance, 
and a M. Duval pledging himself to raise five hundred 
men to co-operate in its reduction, an expedition was 
undertaken for that purpose, and Colonel Whitelocke, 
With most c>f the British force from Jeremie, arrived 
in Tiburon Bay on the 4th of October. 

But, on this occasion, as on almost evety other, the 
English had a melancholy proof, how little dependance 
can be placed on French declarations and assurances. 
Duval never made his appearance, for he was not able 
to collect more than fifty whites; the enemy's force 
was found to be far more formidable than had been 
represented, and the gallantry of our troops proved 
unavailing against superiority of numbers. They were 
compelled to retreat, with the loss of about twenty 
men killed and wounded.* 

The defeat and discouragement sustained in this at- 
tack were the more grieviously felt, as sickness soon 
afterwards began to prevail to a great extent in the 
army. The seasori of the year was unfavourable in 
the highest degree for military operations in a tropical 
climate. The rains were incessant; and the constant 
and unusual fatigue, and extraordinary duty to which 
the soldiers, from the smallness of their number, were 
necessarily subject, co-operating with the state of the 
weather, produced the most fatal consequences; That 
never-failing attendant on military expeditions in the 
West Indies, the yellow or pestilential fever, raged 
with dreadful virulence, and so many, both o( the 



* This Duval being afterwards suspected of corresponding with the 
enemy, was ordered to quit the island, and he went to. America* 
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seamen and soldiers, perished daily, that the survivors 
were stricken with astonishment and horror at he- 
holding the havoc made among their comrades ! 

General Williamson, with his usual humanity, ex- 
erted himself to give them all the relief in his power. 
Unhappily he had no alternative but either to with- 
draw the troops altogether from St. Domingo, leaving 
our allies and new subjects, the French planters who 
had sworn allegiance to our government, to the mej> 
cy of their enemies, or to send, from an already ex- 
hausted army, a small reinforcement of men, to pe- 
rish, probably, in the same manner as those had done 
whose numbers they were scarcely sufficient to re- 
place. 

The latter measure was adopted : in truth, the cir- 
cumstances of the case admitted of no other. The 
remainder of the 49th regiment, the 20th, and the 
royals, amounting altogether to seven or eight hun- 
dred men, were therefore despatched with all pos- 
sible expedition ; and the safety of Jamaica was at 
length intrusted to less than four hundred regular 
troops. 

The sudden appearance in St. Domingo of a rein- 
forcement, though small in itself, produced however a 
considerable effect among the French planters, by in- 
ducing a belief, that the British government was now 
seriously resolved to follow up the blow. In the be- 
ginning of December, the parishes of Jean Rabel, St. 
Marc, Archaye, and Boucassin, surrendered on the 
same conditions as had been granted to Jeremie; and 
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their example was soon afterwards followed by the 
inhabitants of Leogane. All the former parishes are 
situated on the north side of the Bight: Leogane 
on the south. 

The British commanders now directed their views 
once more towards the capture of Tiburod. The 
defeat which our troops had sustained in the late at- 
tack of that important post, served only to animate 
them to greater exertions; but a considerable time, 
unavoidably elapsed before the expedition took place; 
the interval being employed in securing the places 
which had surrendered. On the 21st of January, 
however, the Commodore touched at Jeremie with 
the squadron, and received the troops on board; and 
the whole arrived off Cape Tiburon on the evening of 
the first of February. 

The enemy appeared in considerable force, and 
seemed to wait the arrival of the British with great 
resolution ; but a few broadsides from the ships soon 
cleared the beach. They came forward however 
again, as the flank companies approached the shore, 
and directed a general discharge of musquetry at the 
boats ; but our troops landed and formed in an instant, 
routed their line with great slaughter, and immedi- 
ately took possession of the post. The gallantry of 
Major Spencer who commanded, and of the officers 
and men who composed, the flank companies, was par- 
ticularly conspicuous. It seems, indeed, to have been 
a spirited and well conducted enterprize throughout ; 
and it was happily effected with the loss of only three 
of the English killed, and seven wounded. Of the 
enemy, one hundred and fifty surrendered prisoners 
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cf war; and their magazines were found replete with 
ammunition.* 

By the possession of this post on the south, and 
that of the Mole at Cape St. Nicholas on the north- 
western part of the island, the British squadron com- 
manded the navigation of the windward passage, and 
the whole of that extensive bay which forms the 
Bight of Leogane; and the capture of the forts, ship- 
ping, and town of Port au Prince, (the metropolis of 
the French colony), seemed more than probable, on 
the arrival of a large armament now daily expected, 
with much anxiety, from England. 

* I have since been informed by an officer of rank, who took a distill* 
guished part in this /nterprize, that the real number of British killed 
and wounded was twenty-five. This gentleman was himself among the 
wounded. The generous gallantry of a common sailor, named Allen* 
belonging to the Penelope, deserves to be recorded in this place. In- 
stead of returning to his ship with the boats, according to orders, after 
the troops were landed, the sailor jumped on shore, and seizing the-firo? 
lock of a wounded soldier, swore that be too <would have a dash mt tbf 
Brigands* But it was necessary the troops should follow up their sue* 
cess, and it being found impossible to take all ike wounded men alpng 
with tbem, many of those would have been left on the beach, in a dark 
night, liable to be massacred by a savage enemy ; which honest Jack per- 
ceiving, he declared it was a more pleasing task to save the lives of these) 
poor suffering men, than to kill half a score of rebels. He therefore plun- 
ged into the water, the bcftts having pushed off, and by hard swimming 
reached the Hound Sloop, laying near a mile from the shore, and from 
her was sent to his own ship. Captain Rowley being by this means in- 
formed of the situation of the wounded men, manned his barge, and 
brought them all off himself ; and with a very commendable attention 
•towards such of them as died in the removal, ordered the lieutenant to 
read the funeral service over them, by t)ie light of a lanthorn, before t^eir 
bodies were committed to the deep. Allen, the sailor, was reprimanded 
for his breach of discipline, but rewarded with Hvt pounds for his hu- 
manity. 
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In the meanwhile, it was determined, (now that 
the season was favourable), in order that the troops 
might not continue inactive, as well as to facilitate 
the meditated reduction of Port au Prince, to attack 
L'Acul, an important fortress in the vicinity of Leogane. 
Accordingly, on the 19th of February, the flank com- 
panies, a detachment of the royal artillery, and of the 
13th regiment, with some colonial troops, having two 
five hal£inch howitzers and two four-pounders, march- 
ed from thence under the command of Colonel White- 
locke, at four in the morning. Baron de Montalem- 
bert, with about two hundred colonial troops, and a 
few of the British artillery, were previously embarked 
in transports, and ordered to land and attack the fort 
at an hour appointed. Captain Vincent, with the 
light infantry of the 49th, and about eighty of the co- 
lonial troops, took a mountain road, while Colonel 
Whitelocke moved forward on the great road, and 
took post just out of cannon shot, waiting the united 
attacks of the Baron and Captain Vincent's detach- 
ments. The enemy began to cannonade about seven 
o'clock, and continued it with intervals till eleven, 
when Colonel Whitelocke ordered Captain Smith, 
with the howitzers and cannon, to advance and fire 
upon the fort, supported by the light infantry of the 
royals and 13th regiments, under the command of 
Major Spencer, in order to give time for the Baron's 
people to land. Unfortunately, from the mismanage- 
ment of one of the transports, the troops under the 
orders of the Baron de Montalembert could not be 
landed. Colonel Whitelocke, therefore, finding he 
had nothing to expect from them, the day being con- 
siderably advanced, now came to the determination 
q{ attacking the fort by storms and detached Major 
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Spencer, with the grenadiers of the 49th regiment, 
and the light infantry of the 13th, to join Captain 
Vincent, and approach the fort by the mountain road, 
while he himself marched by the great road for the 
same purpose. At five o'clock, the two columns 
moved forward, and the moment the enemy disco- 
vered the march of Colonel Whitelocke's division, they 
commenced a very heavy fire of cannon and musquet- 
ry. Orders were immediately given for the column 
to advance and gain the fort, which orders were gal- 
lantly and rapidly executed. At this instant, Lieute- 
nant M'Kerras of the engineers, and Captain Hut- 
chinson of the royals, were both wounded; but they 
continued their exertions, notwithstanding, till the 
fort was in quiet possession of the victors. Our loss 
was not great; but Captain Morshead (who had be- 
fore received a shot in the body, when gallantly 
mounting the hill) with Lieutenant Tinlin of the 20th 
grenadiers, Lieutenant Caulfield of the 62d regiment, 
arjd some privates, were unfortunately blown up by 
an explosion after the fort was taken ; for the officer 
who commanded, finding he could no longer defend 
it, placed a quantity of powder and other combustibles 
in one of the buildings, which was fired by an unfor- 
tunate brigand, who perished in the explosion. Cap- 
tain Morshead died the next day, and was interred 
with military honours, attended by the British garri- 
son; Lieutenant Caulfield lingered some time longer, 
and then followed, him to the grave; but Lieutenant 
Tinlin recovered.* 

* I am indebted to the gentleman who favoured me with the infor- 
mation conveyed in the note tap. 155. for the following corrections and 
observations on the account* which I have given above, of the attack of 
Acul. " Our. lost, that day (the 19th February), was thirty. four 
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The next enterprise of our gallant little army bad 
a less favourable termination. It was directed against 
a strong post and settlement at a place called Bom- 
pard> about eight miles from Cape St. Nicholas, 
where a hardy race of people, chiefly a colony of 
Germans, had established themselves, and lived in 
unambitious poverty. A detachment of two hundred 
men, from the different corps, were ordered on this 
service, in two divisions, one of which was command- 
ed by Major Spencer, the brave and active officer al- 
ready mentioned, the other by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mark ham. Of their proceedings during the attack, 
and their retreat afterwards, I have not been famished 
with the particulars. All that is known to the pub- 
lic with certainty is, that our troops were repulsed 
by superior numbers, with the loss of forty men, but 
without any diminution of the national character. It 
was allowed, even by the enemy, that they fought 
bravely. They were defeated, not dismayed, by cir- 
cumstances which probably they did not foresee, and 
against which human prudence could not provide. 

This afflicting loss was but ill compensated, by the 
very distinguished honour which was soon afterwards 
acquired by the few British troops that had been left 
in possession of Cape Tiburon, under the command of 
Captain Harlyman, of the ISth regiment, who were 
attacked on the 16 th of April by an army of brigands* 
amounting to upwards of two thousand. The ene- 
my's force was led on by Andrew Rigaud, a man of 
colour, who commanded at Les Cayes, and was com- 

" killed and wounded, amongtt whom were six English officers, and 
'< ten Frenchmen. Lieutenant Lord Aylmer was wounded in the thigh, 
" while advancing in Major Spencer's division to the attack." 
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posed of revolted negroes, and desperadoes of all 
descriptions, rapacious after plunder, and thirsting for 
blood. This savage horde surrounded the fort about 
three o'clock in the morning. It was defended with 
much spirit until a quarter before nin^, when the besie- 
ged, quitting the fort, assailed the assailants, and routed 
the besiegers with great slaughter, one hundred and se- 
venty of their number being left dead on the field; but 
when it was discovered that no less than twenty-eight 
of our gallant soldiers had lost their lives, and that one 
hundred and nine others were severely wounded in 
this bloody contest, the shouts of triumph were sup- 
pressed by gloomy reflections on the forlorn condition 
of the army, it being mournfully evident that a few 
more such victories would annihilate the victors J 

The defence of Fort L'Acul, early in the same: 
month, is also deserving particular notice. Captaia 
Napier had the command; and he was ably supported 
by Lieutenant Bambridge, of the artillery, and Lieu- 
tenant M'Kellan, of the royals, The latter was sta- 
tioned in the adjoining block-house. 

The enemy, on this occasion, conducted' their ope- 
rations with such secrecy and concert, that it was sup- 
posed they must have lain concealed, a considerable 
part of the night, in the ditch ; as the first notice the 
garrison had of their approach, was from a loud yell 
which they uttered in endeavouring to enter the em- 
brasures. 

The firing of our morning gun was their signal of 
attack ; but they seem not to have been apprized that 
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previous thereto, by a full hour, it was the constant 
practice of the British officers to have their men at the 
out-posts under arms. 

Being twice repulsed from the fort and block-house, 
the enemy rallied, and made a third attempt; an in- 
stance of persevering bravery unobserved until that 
time in their warfare. They were, however, finally 
driven off; and were afterwards pursued with great 
slaughter by a party of French royalists, under the 
command of the Baron de Montalembert, who had 
just arrived from Leogane. 

The whole of the British force at this time in all 
parts of St. Domingo, did not, I believe, amount to 
nine hundred effective men, a number by no means 
sufficient to garrison the places in our possession; 
and the rapid diminution which prevailed among 
them, could not fail to attract observation among all 
classes of the French inhabitants ; to dispirit our allies, 
and encourage our enemies. Such of the planters as 
had hitherto stood aloof, now began to declare them- 
selves hostile ; and desertions were frequent from 
most of the parishes that had surrendered. At Jean 
Rabel, a place which, a few months before, had vo- 
luntarily declared for the British government, the gar- 
rison, consisting of two hundred and fifty of our sup- 
posed allies, rose on their officers, and compelled them 
to deliver up the post to Lavaux, the French general, 
and it was greatly apprehended that, unless a very 
powerful reinforcement should speedily arrive to 
strengthen the British army, many other places would 
follow their example. 
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Eight months had now elapsed since the surrender 
of Jeremie, and in all that interval, not a soldier had 
arrived from Great Britain; and the want of camp 
equipage, provisions, and necessaries was grievously 
felt. The army seemed devoted to inevitable de-' 
struction, and disappointment and dismay were 
strongly marked in the countenance of every man. 
At length, however, on the 19th of May, when ex* 
pectation was nearly lost in despair, it was announced 
that his Majesty's ships the Belliqueux and the Irre- 
sistible, with the Fly sloop, had cast anchor in ther 
harbour of Cape St. Nicholas, having a fleet of tran- 
sports under their convoy, with the battalion compa- 
nies on board of the 22d, 23d, and 41st regiments of 
infantry, under the command of Brigadier General 
Whyte. This event, as may well be imagined, af- 
forded infinite relief and satisfaction to the harassed 
and worn-out troops on shore ; and their animation on 
this occasion was heightened by the confident hope 
and expectation that Port au Prince would be the ob- 
ject of an immediate attack. It was known that its 
harbour was crowded with ships, most of which were 
supposed to be laden with the richest productions of 
the colony; and although the regiments newly arrived 
did not exceed sixteen hundred men in the whole, 
(of whom two hundred and fifty were sick and con- 
valescent), the deficiency of numbers was no longer 
the subject of complaint. Every one anticipated to 
himself the possession of great wealth from the cap-' 
ture; and justly concluded that his share of the prize 
money would augment or diminish in an inverse pro- 
portion to the number of captors. 
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The belief that Port au Prince would be the first 
object of attack, was well founded; and the road of 
Arcahaye was fixed on as a place of rendezvous for 
the men of war and transports. Accordingly, Gene- 
ral Whyte, having landed his sick at Cape St. Nicholas, 
and taken one hundred and fifty of the garrison in 
their room, proceeded on the 23d to the place ap- 
pointed, to concert measures with Commodore Ford, 
and receive on board such of the colonial troops as 
were to co-operate with the British in this enterprize. 
On the 30th the squadron sailed from Arcahaye, and 
cast anchor off Port au Prince on the evening of the 
same day. It was composed of four ships of the line, 
the Europa, the Belliqueux, the Irresistible, and the 
Sceptre, three frigates, and four or five smaller vessels; 
the whole under the immediate command of Commo- 
dore Ford; and the land forces, under the orders of 
General Whyte, consisted of 1,465 rank and file fit for 
duty. 

The whole force being thus collected, and the ne- 
cessary preparations made, a flag was sent, early the 
next morning, to demand the surrender of the place ; 
but the officer charged with the despatch, was in- 
formed that no flag would be admitted, and the letter 
was returned unopened. It was now determined to 
commence operations by the cannonade of Fort Bi- 
zotton, a fortress situated on a commanding eminence, 
well adapted to guard the approach to the harbour, 
and defended by five hundred men, eight pieces of 
heavy cannon, and two mortars. Two line of battle 
ships were ordered to attack the sea front, and a fri- 
gate was stationed close to the shore, to flank a ravine 
to the eastward. From these vessels a brisk and 
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well-directed fire was maintained for several hours; 
but no great impression appearing to be made, Major 
Spencer, with three hundred British, and about five 
hundred of the colonial troops, was put on shore in the 
evening, within a mile of the fort, with orders to com- 
mence an attack on the side towards the land. On 
their arrival at a small distance from the scene of ac- 
tion; about eight o'clock at night, a most tremendous 
thunder-storm arose, accompanied with a deluge of 
rain, of which, as it overpowered the sound of their 
approach, the advanced guard, commanded by Captain 
Daniel, of the 41st, determined to take advantage. 
These brave men, sixty only in number, accordingly 
rushed forward, and finding a breach in the walls, en- 
tered with fixed bayonets, and became instantly mas- 
ters of the fortress; the besieged every where throw- 
ing <Jown their arms, and calling for mercy. So rapid 
were the movements of this gallant band, and so un- 
expected was their success, that Major Spencer, the 
commander, had his fears for the safety of the whole 
party, of whose situation he was unapprized for some 
hours. I grieve to add, that Captain Daniel, who so 
gallantly led the advanced guard on this occasion, re- 
ceived a severe wound in the attack, while his brave 
associate, Captain Wallace, the second in command, 
was most unfortunately killed on the glacis. 

The possession df Fort Bizotton determined the 
fate of the capital, which was evacuated by the ene- 
my on the 4th of June; and the British commanders 
were so fortunate as to preserve, not only the town 
itself, but also the shipping in the harbour, from coht 
flagration, although the republican commissioners had 
given orders and made preparations for setting fire to 
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both. The commissioners themselves, with many of 
their adherents, among whom was the Mulatto Mont- 
brun, commandant of their troops, made their escape 
over the mountains to Jacmel, carrying with them, it 
is said, money and effects to a great amount. 

Thus was achieved the conquest of Port au Prince ; 
fin event which has proved not less profitable than 
honourable to such of the officers and soldiers by whom 
it was effected, as have lived to enjoy the fruits of 
their victory; for there were captured in the harbour, 
two-and-twenty top-sail vessels, fully laden with su- 
gar, indigo, and coffee, of which thirteen were from 
three to five hundred tons burthen, and the remaining 
pine, from one hundred and fifty to three hundred 
tons; besides seven thousand tons of shipping in bal- 
last; the value of all which, at a moderate computa- 
tion, could not be far short of < £ > .400,000 sterling.* 

• Three days after the surrender of Port au Prince, the enemy made 
a second attempt on the British post at Tibuvon } at that time under the 
command of Captain (now Lieutenant Colonel) Bradshaw. This attack 
took place on the 7th of June; but the assailants were prevented bring- 
ing their artillery to bear on the fort, by a heavy and well-directed fire 
from the Success Frigate, (Captain Roberts), stationed off the point, 
close to which the cannon must have been conveyed 3 about midnight, 
therefore, the enemy, fr/wn the cpvert of an adjoining wood, began a ge- 
neral discharge of small^tfms, and continued to lire very vigorously for 
several hours, out withr little execution j the fort having been made proof 
against musquetry. During this attack, as the great guns of the fort 
could not be pointed towards the enemy with any certainty of effect, 
Captain Bradshaw directed his men fo remain quiet. By this judicious 
conduct the enemy were completely deceived j for interpreting the silence 
and inactivity of the garrison to proceed from the effects of terror and 
the loss of men, they were encouraged, about six in the morning, to at- 
tempt, in full force, to storm. The consequences were fatal to them : 
paptain Bradshaw allowed them to approach within a small distance of 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Sickness among the Troops, and the causes thereof. — Rein- 
forcement. — Dreadful Mortality. — General Whyte is suc- 
ceeded by Brigadier General Horneck. — Leogane taken 
by the Rebels.—^Temporary Successes of Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Brisbane at Artibonite. — Revolt of the Mulattoes at 
St. Marc. — Attack of Fort Bizotton. — Preparations by 
Rigaud for another Attempt on Tiburon. — The Post at* 
tacked on Christmas Day, and carried. — Gallant Defence 
and escape of the Garrison, and melancholy Fate of Lieu- 
tenant Baskerville. — Lieutenant-Colonels Brisbane and 
Markham killed. — Observations and Strictures on the 
Conduct of the JVar. 

FROM the success which attended the British 
arms in the conquest of Port au Prince, it might 
have been hoped that we were now to enter on the 
survey of brighter prospects than those which have 
hitherto presented themselves to our contemplation; 
but a melancholy reverse of fortune was soon to await 
the conquerors ; for, immediately after possession was 

the walls, when he opened so tremendous a fire, both from artillery am! 
small arms, at instantly laid nearly one half of their number breathless, 
and compelled the remainder to retreat in the utmost confusion. A 
sortie being, at the same time, made from the garrison, a great many 
were killed in the pursuit, and their discomfiture was decisive. 

t& The circumstances here related were unfortunately omitted in the 
first edition of the Historical. Survey of St. Domingo. 
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taken of the town, the same dreadful scourge — dis- 
ease, exasperated to contagion, which had been so 
fatally prevalent among our troops, in the preceding 
autumn, renewed its destructive progress; and, on 
this occasion, it is not difficult to trace the proximate 
causes of so terrible a calamity. The situation of 
the town of Port au Prince has already been noticed. 
Unhealthy in itself, it is surrounded by fortified heights* 
which command both the lines and the harbour ; and 
these heights are again commanded by others. Here, 
the enemy, on their retreat from the town, made their 
stand, in the well-founded confidence of receiving re- 
gular supplies of men, ammunition, and necessaries, 
from Les Cayes, a sea-port on the southern coast, 
distant only from Port au Prince, by a very easy road, 
about forty miles.* No part of St. Domingo possesses 
a more ready communication with the French Islands 
to windward, or with the states of America, than the 
port last mentioned; and from both those sources, 
reinforcements were actually received, and constantly 
poured into the enemy's camp. On this account the 
British commanders found it indispensably necessary 
to strengthen the lines, and raise additional intrench- 
ments and works on that side of the town which fronts 
the mountains. Thus a most severe and unusual bur- 

* The harbour of Les Cayes was guarded by two small forts, each 
of which was furnished with only six pieces of cannon, and a smaller 
battery, which mounted only five pieces. The number of white inha- 
bitants belonging to the town were computed at eight hundred j but the 
people of colour had taken possession of it in the latter end of 179a, and 
Andrew Rigaud, a Mulatto, was made commander in chief and gover- 
nor-general of the south side of the French part of St. Domingo. His 
power was absolute, and his brother, of the same cast, was appointed 
next in command. These men were invested with this authority by the 
two commissioners, Polverel and Santhonax. 
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then was imposed on the soldiers. They were com- 
pelled, with but little intermission, to dig the ground 
in the day, and to perform military duty in the night J 
exposed, in the one case, to the burning rays of the 
sun ; in the other, to the noxious dews and heavy 
rains of the climate. Such extraordinary and exces- 
sive labour imposed on men, most of whom had been 
actually confined six months on ship-board, without 
fresh provisions or exercise, co-operating with the 
malignancy of the air, produced its natural conse- 
quences. They dropt like the leaves in autumn, un- 
til at length the garrison became so diminished and 
enfeebled, that deficiencies of the guards were often- 
times made up from convalescents, who were scarcely 
able to stand under their arms.* 

It is true, that a reinforcement came from the 
Windward Islands soon after the surrender of the 
town; — but, by a mournful fatality, this apparent 
augmentation of the strength of the garrison, contri- 
buted in an eminent degree to the rapid increase and 
aggravation of its miseries. On the 8th of June, eight 
flank companies belonging to the 22d, 23d, 35th, and 
4lst regiments, arrived at Port au Prince, under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Lenox. They con- 
sisted, on their embarkation, of about seventy men 
each, but the aggregate number, when landed, was 
not quite three hundred, The four grenadier compa- 
nies, in particular, were nearly annihilated. The fri- 
gate in which they were conveyed, became a house of 



# It was fortunate for the British army, that the French troops suf- 
fered by sickness, almost as much as our own : Port au Prince would 
otherwise have been but a short time in our possession. 
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pestilence: Upwards of one hundred of their number 
were buried in the deep, in the short passage be- 
tween Guadaloupe and Jamaica, and one hundred and 
fifty more were left in a dying state at Port Royal. 
The wretched remains of the whole detachment dis- 
covered, on their landing at Port au Prince, that they 
came — not to participate in the glories of conquest, 
but — to perish themselves within the walls of an hos- 
pital ! So rapid was the mortality in the British army, 
after their arrival, that no less than forty officers and 
upwards of six hundred rank and file met an untimely 
death, without a contest with any other enemy than 
sickness, in the short space of two months after the 
surrender of the town ! 

General Whyte, his health much impaired, and 
hopeless, it may be presumed, of further triumphs 
with an army thus reduced and debilitated, now soli- 
cited and obtained permission to return to Europe. 
He was succeeded in the chief command by Brigadier- 
General Horneck, who arrived from Jamaica about 
the middle of September: and if the requisite quali- 
fications for such a station — firmness without arro- 

4* 

gance, and conciliating manners without weakness, 
could always ensure success to the possessor, General 
Horneck would have brought good fortune with him. 
But the difficulties which the former commander 
would have had to encounter, had he remained in his 
station, devolved with aggravated weight on his suc- 
cessor. The only reinforcement which followed Ge- 
neral Horneck, consisted of fifty men from Jamaica. 
Whatever troops were promised or expected from 
Great Britain, none arrived, until the expiration of 
seven months »after General Horneck had taken the 
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command. Instead, therefore, of attempting new 
achievements, he was compelled, by irresistible ne- 
cessity, to act chiefly on the defensive. The rebel 
Mulattoes, under Rigaud, even became masters of 
Leogane, and satiated their vengeance by putting to 
death all such of the French planters, our allies, as 
unfortunately fell into their power. 

On the other hand, the judicious exertions and ra- 
pid successes of Lieutenant-Colonel Brisbane on the 
plain of Artibonite, had been for some time the subject 
of much applause, " and had given birth to great ex- 
pectation. The French inhabitants of the town and 
neighbourhood of St. Marc, had been all along more 
heartily disposed to co-operate with the English, than 
any of their countrymen. Colonel Brisbane had not 
above fourscore British under his command. The 
rest of his little army was composed of the remains 
of Dillon's regiment, the St. Marc's legion, the militia 
of the neighbouring parishes, and a body of about three 
hundred reluctant Spaniards from Verette; the whole 
not exceeding twelve hundred men in arms. With 
this force, properly distributed, he had routed the re- 
publican troops and rebel negroes in every quarter; v 
and even brought the negro chiefs to solicit permission 
to capitulate. Eight or ten thousand of these de- 
luded wretches, had actually submitted uncondition- 
ally, and many returned, of their own accord, to the 
plantations of their masters. But these promising 
appearances were of short continuance. While Co- 
lonel Brisbane was following up his successes in a 
distant part of Artibonite, the men of colour in the 
town of St. Marc, finding the town itself without 
troops, had violated their promises of neutrality, an<J 

Vol. IV. 22 
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on the 6th of September, taken up arms on the part 
of the republic ; putting to death every man that fell 
in their way, whom they considered as an enemy to 
the French commissioners. — The garrison, consisting 
of about forty British convalescents, threw themselves 
into a small fort on the sea-shore, which they gallantly 
defended for two days, when a frigate came to their 
relief from the Mole of Cape St. Nicholas, and took 
them off. — The triumph of the Mulattoes, however, 
was transient. Colonel Brisbane returning in force, 
attacked them on the side of the land, and recovered 
the town ; making upwards of three hundred of the 
insurgents prisoners, and driving the rest over the 
Artibonite river; but the advantages which he had 
obtained on the plain, were lost in the interim. The 
negro chiefs no longer offered to capitulate, but ap- 
peared in greater force than ever. Being joined by 
the fugitive Mulattoes, they soon repassed the river; 
and having procured in the mean time, plenty of armfr 
and ammunition, they threatened so formidable an 
attack on the town of St. Marc, early in October, as 
to excite the most serious apprehensions for its safety. 

Such was the situation of affairs in the western 
parts of St. Domingo about the period of General 
Horneck'S arrival. The northern province (the Mole 
St. Nicholas and the town of Fort Dauphin excepted) 
yras entirely in possession of the rebel negroes; and 
unhappily, in ajl other parts of the colony, the weak- 
ness of the British was so apparent, as not only to in- 
vite attacks from the enemy, but also to encourage 
revolt and conspiracy in the posts in our possession.* 

* Colonel Brisbane had scarcely driven the Mulattoes from St. Marq, 
»i}d restored order and tranquillity in the towp, b^fprc a dark conspiracy 
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Rigaud, who commanded in the south, how deter- 
mined to make a bold effort for the recovery of Fort 
Bizotton. The fort was attacked early in the morn- 
ing of the 5th of December, by three columns of the 
enemy, amounting in the whole to about two thou* 
sand men; but they were defeated with great slaugh- 
ter on their part, and with little loss on ours. Captain 
Grant, however, and both his lieutenants, Clunes and 
Hamilton, were severely wounded early in the attackj 
yet they continued their efforts, and nobly succeeded} 
and General Williamson bore testimony to their good 
conduct and valour. 

Baffled in this attack, Rigaud resolved to make ano- 
ther, and a more formidable attempt, for the recovery 
of Tiburon. His intentions were known and his pro- 
ject might have been defeated, , if any one English 
ship of war could have been spared to watch his mo- 
tions off the harbour of LesCayes where Rigaud com- 
manded, and from whence he conveyed his artillery, 
ammunition, and provisions. He proceeded, how- 
ever, without interruption, in his preparations for the 
attack; and his armament sailed from Les Cayes on 
the 23d of December. His naval force consisted of 

was agitated among tome of the French inhabitants, under the British 
protection, to cut him off] hut it was happily discovered and defeated 
before it broke out into action. This happened the begiuning of Ja- 
nuary 1795 i and a (till more daring and dangerous plot was carried on, 
a mouth afterwards, in Port au Prince, to aeiie on the garrison, and put 
all the English to death. This conspiracy also wa* fortunately disco- 
vered, and twenty of the conipiratorB being brought to trial before a 
council of war, composed of the principal commanders by sea and land, 
(among whom were five French field officers), they were all adjudged to 
suffer death, and fifteen of them were accordingly shot on the ilth of 
February. 
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one brig of. sixteen gups, aod three schooners of four* 
teen guns each, and he had collected a body of three 
thousand men, of all colours and descriptions, eight 
hundred of which were troops of the line. The at- 
tack commenced on Christmas-day. The harbour 
was defended with infinite spirit, by (he sloop King 
Gray, until a red hot shot from the enemy took her 
magazine, and caused her to blow up. The garrison, 
consisting of only four hundred and fifty men, made a 
vigorous defence for four days, when, having lost up- 
wards of three hundred of their number, and finding 
the post no longer tenable, the survivors, with unex- 
ampled bravery, fought their way for five miles through 
the enemy, and got safe to IroU. - On this occasion, 
the British acknowledged themselves, much indebted 
to the gallantry and good conduct of Monsieur de 
Sevre, commandant of the French troops. M. du 
Pkssis, the Lieutenant Colonel, and two other officers 
of the south legion were killed in the tort. The loss 
of du Plessis was greatly felt and lamented. Lieute- 
nant BaskerviJle was the only British officer who, by 
some unfortunate circumstance, was unable to join 
-his companions in their retreat; and this high-spirited 
young man, with a resolution* which, though a Chris- 
tian must condemn it, a Roman would have approved, 
to defeat the triumph of his savage enemy, who 
would probably have made him suffer a shameful 
death, put a period to his own existence, as Rigaud 
entered the fort. 

With this disastrous occurrence terminated the 
year 1794,* and here I shall close my account of the 

• Major General Williamson, the latter end of the year, wai B p- 
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military transactions of the British army in St. Do* 
mingo; for, although hostilities are still continued in 
this ill-fated country, it is, I think, sufficiently appa- 
rent, that all hopes and expectations of ultimate sow 
cess are vanished for ever! The historian who shall 
recount the events of 1795, will have to lament the 
mournful and untimely deaths of many brave and ex* 
cellent young men who perished in this fruitless com 
test. Among the foremost of these was Lieutenant 
Colonel Thomas Brisbane, of whom honourable no- 
tice is taken in the foregoing pages, and whose gal* 
lantry and good conduct were not more the subject of 
universal admiration, than his untimely fate of uni- 
versal regret. He was killed on a reconnoitring party 
in February. By his death, his country was deprived, 
at a most critical juncture, of an able, indefatigable, 
and intelligent officer, who had gained the affections 
of most of the various descriptions of people under 
his command by his kindness, and the confidence of 
all by his courage.* The same fate, a month after- 
wards, awaited Lieutenant-Colonel Markham, who 
perished in attacking an out-post ef the enemy's 
forces which were, at that time, laying siege to Fort 
Bizotton. He fell as the detachment was rapidly ad- 
vancing to the charge. His survivor in command 
(the hon. Captain Colville), proceeded however with 
equal animation: the out-post was carried; the co- 
lours -of the enemy, and five pieces of their cannon, 
were taken, and some hundreds of their number slain 

pointed Governor General of St. Domingo. He arrived at Port au 
Prince in May 179;. 

* He was a captain in the 49th regiment, and lieutenant colonel of 
the colonial corpt called the St. Marc's Legion. 
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on the Spot; but the victory was dearly obtained by 
the loss of so enterprising and accomplished a leader. 
Yet it affords some consolation to reflect, that these 
brave young men, though cut 'off in the bloom of life, 
fell in the field of glory, nobly exerting themselves in 
the cause of their country, and dying amidst the bless- 
ings and applauses of their compatriots. Alas,, how 
many of their youthful associates, in this unhappy 
war, might haye envied them so glorious an exit ! 
What numbers have perished — not in the field of ho- 
nour — but on the bed of sickness ! — not amidst the 
shouts of victory — but the groans of despair! — con- 
demned to linger in the horrors of pestilence; to fell 
without a conflict, and to die without renown !* 

* The disease of which so many gallant men hue parUbed, it com- 
monly known by the name of the jtiloiv fovtr. Two writer* of great 
ability, (Dr. Rush of Philadelphia, and Dr. Ben j. MoSELY of Pall 
Mall, London), have treated fully of this dreadful calamity. The pic- 
lure which the latter has given of an unhappy patient of his in the West 
Indies, a young officer of great merit, in the last stage of this disease, 
after four days illness, is drawn by the Band of a master. " I arrived at 
the lodging* of this much esteemed young man, (say* the doctor), about 
four hours before his death. When I entered the room, he wa* vomit- 
ing a black muddy cruor, and wa* bleeding at the nose. ' A bloody ichor 
was ooiing from the corner* of hi* eyes, and from hi*- mouth and gums. 
Hi* face was besmeared with blood, and, with the dulness of hit eye*, 
it presented a most distressing contrast to hit natural visage. Hi* ab- 
domen was swelled, and inflated prodigiously. His body was all over 
of a deep yellow, interspersed with livid spots. Hit hands and feet were 
of a livid hue. Every part of him wa* cold excepting about hi* heart. 
He bad a deep strong hiccough, but neither delirium or coma; and was, at 
my first seeing him, as I thought, in hit perfect senses. He looked at the 
- changed appearance of hit skin, and expressed, though be could not 
speak, by hi* sad countenance, that he knew life was soon to yield up 
her citadel, now abandoning the rest of his body. Exhausted with vo- 
miting, be at last was suffocated with the blood he was endeavouring to 
bring up, and expired." 

Mostly on Tropical Diseases, 3d edit. p. 459* 
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These reflections, and the observations which I 
have made in the preceding pages, on the insufficiency 
of the means to the objects in view, are not written 
in the spirk of accusation against men in authority; 
nor (if I know myself) is there any bias of party zeal 
on my judgment. I am far from asserting, that the 
situation and resources of Great Britain were such as 
to afford a greater body of troops for service in St. 
Domingo, at the proper moment, than the number 
that was actually sent thither. I presume not to in- 
trude into the national councils, and am well apprized 
that existing alliances and pre-engagements of the 
state, were objects of important consideration to his 
Majesty's ministers. Neither can I affirm, that the 
delays and obstructions, which prevented the arrival 
at the scene of action of some of the detachments, 
until the return of the sickly season, were avoidable. 
A thousand accidents and casualties continually sub- 
vert and overthrow the best laid schemes of human 
contrivance. We have seen considerable fleets de-~ 
tained by adverse winds, in the ports of Great Britain 
for many successive months, and powerful armaments 
have been driven back by storms and tempests, after 
many unavailing attempts to reach the place of their 
destination. Thus much I owe to candour; but, at 
the same time, I owe it also to truth, to avow my 
opinion, that in case no greater force could have been 
spared for the enterprise against St. Domingo, the 
enterprise itself ought not to have been undertaken. 
The object of the British ministers was avowedly to 
obtain possession of the whple of the French part of 
the country. That they placed great dependance on 
the co-operation of the French inhabitants, and were 
grossly deceived in this expectation, I believe and ad- 
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tnit ; but they ought surely to have foreseen, that a 
very formidable opposition was to be expected from 
the partisans and troops of the republican govern- 
ment ; and they ought also to have known, that no 
considerable body of the French planters could be ex- 
pected to risk their lives and fortunes in the common 
cause, but in full confidence of protection and support. 
In my own judgment, all the force which Great Bri- 
tain could have sent thither, would not have been 
sufficient for the complete subjugation of the colony. 
It is asserted by competent judges, that no less than 
six thousand men were necessary for the secure main- 
tenance of Port au Prince alone; yet I do not believe 
that the number of British, in all parts of St. Domin- 
go, at any one period previous to the month of April 
1795, exceeded two thousand two hundred, of whom, 
except at the capture of Port au Prince, not one half 
were fit for active service; and during the hot and 
sickly months of August, September, and October, 
not one third.* 



* The following returns are authentic : 

Return #f the provincial troops in the service of the British government 

at St. Domingo, 31st December 1794. 

Rank and file fit for duty. Sick, Total. 

At Port au Prince ------ 496 48 544 

ilole St. Nicholas ------ 209 38 347 

St. Marc -------- 813 3*1 1134 

1518 407 19*5 

Return of the British forces in the island of St. Domingo, 31 st Decern* 

ber 1 794. 

Rank and file effective. Sick. Total. 

Port au Prince ------- 366 46* 828 

Mole St. Nicholas ------ 209 - 166 375 

Jeremie 95 59 x 5* 

Tiburon --------- 34 18 5% 

St. Mart • - - 48 33 *» 



75* 738 M9° 
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Perhaps the most fetal oversight in the conduct of 
the whole expedition, was the strange and unaccount- 
able neglect of not securing the little port of Jacmel 
on the south side of the Island, previous to the attack 
of Port au Prince. With that post on the one side of 
the peninsula, and the post of Acul in our possession 
on the other, all communication between the south- 
ern and the two other provinces would have been cut 
off; the navigation from the Windward Islands to Ja- 
maica would have been made secure, while the pos- 
session of the two Capes which form the entrance 
into the Bight of Leogane (St. Nicholas and Tiburon) 
would have protected the homeward trade in its course 
through the Windward Passage. All this might have 
been accomplished $ and I think it is all that, in sound 
policy, ought to have been attempted. As to Port 
au Prince, it would have been fortunate if the works 
had been destroyed, and the town evacuated imme- 
diately after its surrender. 

The retention by the enemy of Jacmel and Les 
Cayes, not only enabled them to procure reinforce- 
ments and supplies, but also most amply to revenge 
our attempts on their coasts, by reprisals on our trade. 
It is known, that upwards of thirty privateers, some 
of them of considerable force, have been fitted out 
from those ports, whose rapacity and vigilance scarce 
a vessel bound, from the Windward Islands to Jamaica 
could escape. The prizes which they made, in a fevW 
short months, abundantly compensated for the loss of 
their ships at Port au Prince.* 

* The following is a list of vessels bound to Jamaica, which were 
taken and carried into Les Cayes, between June 1704, and June t?$$ 9 

Vol. IV.. 23 
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After all, though I have asserted nothing which I 
do not believe to be true, I will honestly admit, that 
ntany important facts and circumstances, unknown to 
me, very probably existed, an acquaintance with which 
is indispensably necessary, to enable any man to form 
a correct judgment of the measures which were pur- 
sued on this occasion. To a writer, sitting with com- 
pbsure in his closet, with a partial display of facts be- 
fore him, it is no difficult task to point out faults and 
mistakes in the conduct of public affairs; and even 
where mistakes are discovered, die wisdom of after- 
most of them laden with dry goods* provisions, and plantation stores, 
and many of them of great value* 

From 
Thefcdward, Wm. Marshall, 13th June 1794, ... Bristol. 
Fame, Robt. Hall, July, .... . L. and Cork* 
BeHona, Thos. White, - - - - - • Liverpool, 
Hope, Wm. Swan, 

Molly, Peter Mawdsley, 5th Mar. 17959 Africa, 300 negroes. 
Hodge, Geo. Brown, 19th Ditto, .... Liverpool. 
William, Thos. Calloine, aoth Ditto. 
* Bell, Archd. Weir, Ditto, -..»-. Greenock. 
Bustler, — — Sewell, - .... a transport. 

Druid, Wilson, 141)1 March, - - . - - . JLeith. 
Martha, Wm. Reid, 31st March, - London* 

Alexander, Benj. Moor, 17th April, - Glasgow. 

Lovely Peggy, Peter Murphy, 
Swallow, Lachlan Vass, 10th May. 

Dnnmore, Stephen Conmick, aoth May, - - - London* 
Maria, — ■»- Wilkinson, - - - .... Ditto* 
Minerva, — — Robertson, 4th June, Africa, 450 negroes* 
General Mathew, Thos* Douglass, Sth Ditto, - - London. 
A schooner, name forgot, Adam Walker, sad Do. • Glasgow, 
tiope, — — Hambleton, sad Ditto, - - .... Ditto* 
Caledonia, — Hunter, 25th Ditto, Lcith, bat from London* 
Molly, — Simpson, 27th Ditto, .... Glasgow* 
Resolution, ■■ ■ ■ Taunton, 29th Ditto, - - Hull* 

And several vessels belonging to Kinpton, names forgot* 
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knowledge is very cheaply acquired. It is the lot of 
our nature, that the best concerted plans of human 
policy- are subject to errors which the meanest ob- 
server will sometimes detect. " The hand (says an 
<c eminent writer), that cannot build a hovel, may de- 
« molish a palace." 

But a new scene now opens for contemplation and 
reflection, arising from intelligence received since I 
began my work, that the Spanish government has 
formally ceded to the republic of France the whole of 
this great and noble island in perpetual sovereignty ! 
So extraordinary a circumstance will doubtless give 
birth to much speculation and inquiry, as well con- 
cerning the value and extent of the territories ceded, 
as the present disposition and general character of the 
Spanish inhabitants. Will they relish this transfer of 
their allegiance from a monarchical to a republican 
government, made, as it confessedly is, without their 
previous consent or knowledge; or may reasonable 
expectations be encouraged, that they will now cbr- 
dially co-operate with the English, in reducing the 
country to the British dominion? Will such assistance 
effect the re-establishment of subordination and good 
government among the vast body of revolted negroes?. 
These are deep questions, the investigation of which 
will lead to inquiries of still greater magnitude ; for, 
whether we consider the possession, by an active and 
industrious people, of so vast a field for enterprize and 
improvement on the one hand, or the triumph of 
successful revolt and savage anarchy on the other, it 
appears to me, that the future fate and profitable ex- 
istence of the British territories in this part of the 
world are involved in the issue. On all these, and 
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various collateral subjects, I regret that I do not pos- 
sess the means of giving much satisfaction to the reader. 
Such information, however, as I have collected on 
some of the preceding inquiries, and such reflections 
as occur to me on others, will be found in the ensuing 
chapter, which concludes my work. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Ancient State of the Spanish Colony. — The Town of St 
Domingo established by Bartholomew Columbus in 1493. 
— Pillaged by Drake in l£86. — Conjectures and Re* 
flections concerning its present Condition, and the 
State of Agriculture in the interior Country. — Numbers^ 
and Character of the present Inhabitants. — Their Ani- 
mosity towards the French Planters, and Jealousy of the 
English. — Conjectures concerning the future Situation of 
the whole Island ; and some concluding Reflections. 

THE Spanish colony in Hispaniola (the name St. 
Domingo being properly applicable to the chief 
city only) was the earliest establishment made by the 
nations of Europe in the New World; and unhappily, 
it is too notorious to be denied, that it was an esta- 
blishment founded in rapacity and cemented with hu- 
man blood ! The sole object of the first. Spanish ad- 
venturers was to ransack the bowels of the earth for 
silver and gold; in which frantic pursuit, they mur- 
dered at least a million of the peaceful and inoffensive 
natives! As the mines became exhausted, a few of 
the more industrious of the Spaniards entered on the 
cultivation of cacao, ginger, and sugar; but the poverty 
of the greater part of the inhabitants, and the discovery 
of new mines in Mexico, occasioned a prodigious emi- 
gration; — the experience of past disappointments not 
proving sufficiently powerful to cure the rage for ac- 
quiring wealth by a shorter course than that of patient 
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industry. In less than a century, therefore, Hispa- 
niola.was nearly deserted, and nothing preserved it 
as a colony, but the establishment of archiepiscopal 
government in its chief city, St. Domingo; and its be- 
ing for many years the seat of civil and criminal juris- 
diction, in cases of appeal, from all the territories of 
Spain in this part of the world.* 

The settlement of the French in the western part 
of the island, of the origin of which I have already 
given an account, though the primary cause of here- 
ditary and irreconcilable enmity between the two co- 
lonies, was however productive of good even to the 
Spaniards themselves. As the French settlers in- 
creased in number, and their plantations became en- 
larged, they wanted oxen for their markets, and horses 
for their mills. These, their neighbours were able to 
supply without much exertion of labour; and thus an 
intercourse was created, which has continued to the 
present day; the Spaniards receiving, through the 
French, the manufactures of Europe, in exchange for 
cattle. The example too, before their eyes, of suc- 
cessful industry and growing prosperity, was not 
wholly without its effect. The cultivation of sugar, 
which had diminished nearly to nothing, was revived 
in different parts of the Spanish territory, and planta- 
tions were established of cacao, indigo, ginger, and 
tobacco. The quantity of sugar exported in the be- 
ginning of the present century, is said to have amount- 
ed yearly to 1 5,000 chests, each of 7 cwt. 



• The administration of justice throughout Spanish America is at 
present divided into twelve courts of audience, one only of which is at 
St. Domingo. 
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The country itself being evidently more mountain- 
ous in the central ,and eastern than in the western 
parts, it is probable, that the Spanish territory is, on 
the whole, naturally less fertile than that of the French^ 
but much the greater portion of the island remained, 
until the late treaty, under the Spanish dominion; and 
of that, by far the major part continues at this hour an 
unproductive wilderness. On the northern coast, the 
line of division began at the river Massacre, and, 
crossing ths country somewhat irregularly, terminated 
on the southern side, at a small bay called Les Ances 
a Pitre; leaving nearly two-thirds of the whole island 
in the possession of Spain. Proceeding eastward along 
the shore from the boundary on the north, the first 
place of note is Monte Christi, a town which former- 
ly grew to importance by contraband traffic with 
North America, but is now reduced to a miserable 
village, the abode of a few fishermen ; and the sur- 
rounding country exhibits a melancholy prospect of 
neglect and sterility. The river St. Jago runs into 
the sea at this place ; on the banks of which, at some 
distance inland, are grazing farms of considerable ex- 
tent. From the mouth of this river, for the space of 
fifteen leagues, to Punta Isabella, (the site of the 
first settlement established by Christopher Columbus), 
the soil, though capable of improvement, exhibits no 
sign of cultivation. From Isabella to old Cape Fran- 
cois, (with the exception of Puerto de Plata), the coast 
seems entirely deserted; nor, after passing the bay of 
Samana, does a much better prospect offer, until 
coasting round the eastern extremity, we reach a vast 
extent of level country called Llos Llanos, or the 
Plains; at the west end of which, on the banks of the 
river Ozama, stands the metropolis. 
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This city, which was long the most considerable in 
the new world, was founded by Bartholomew Colum- 
bus, -in the year 1498, and named, after a saint of great 
renown in those days, St. Dominick. There is pre- 
served in Oviedo, a Spanish historian, who resided 
here about thirty years after its first establishment ; 
his account of its state and population at that period, 
which being equally authentic and curious, I shall 
present to the reader at length. 

" But nowe, (says the historian), to speake sum- 
«* what of the principall andchiefe place of the islande, 
" whicheis the citie of San Domentco: I saye, that as 
«* touchynge the buildynges, there is no citie in 
«« Spaine, so much for so-muche (no not Barsalona, 
" whi^h I have oftentymes seene) that is to bee pre- 
«* ferred before this generallye. For the houses of 
" San Domenico are for the moste parte of stone, as 
«« are they of Barsalona. The situation is much bet- 
" ter tha that of Barsalona, by reason that the streates 
** are much larger and playner, and without compary- 
" son more directe and strayght furth. For beinge 
" buylded nowe in our tyme, beside the commoditie 
«' of the place of the foundation, the streates were 
" also directed with corde, conipase and measure ; 
" werein it excelleth al the cities that I have sene, 
" It hath the sea so nere, that of one syde there is no 
" more space betwen the sea and the citie, then the 
" waules. On the other parte, hard by the syde and 
*' at the foote of the houses, passeth the rywerOzama, 
" whiche is a marveylous porte ; wherein laden 
" shyppes ryse very nere to the lande, and in manner 
" under the house wyndowes. Jn the myddest of 
" the citie is the fortresse and castle -, the port or ha- 
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" ven also, is so fayfe and commodious to defraight 
or unlade shyppes, as the lyke is fbunde but Jn fewe 
places of the woride. ' The chyraineis that are jh 
this citie are about syxe hundrqth in number,, and 
such houses as I have spoken of before ; of the which 

f* sum are so fayre and large that they maye well .re- 
ceave and lodge any lorde or noble manne of Spayqe, 
with his trayne and familie ; and especially that 

" which Don Diego Colon; viceroy under your m&- 
jestie, hath in this citie, is suche that I knowe jno 
man in Spayne that hath the lyke, by a quarter, in 
goodnesse, consyderynge all the commodities of the 
same. Lykewyse the situation thereof as beinge 
above the sayde porte, and altogyther of stone, and 
havynge many faire and large roomes, with as good- 
ly a prospect of the lande arid sea as may be devysed, 

" seemeth unto me so magnified and princelyke, that, 
your majestie may bee as well lodged therein as 
in any of the moste exquisite builded houses of 
Spayne. There is also a cathedrall churche buyld- 

€€ ed of late, where, as well the by shop accordyng to 
his dygnitie, as, also the canones, are wel indued. 
This church is well buylded of stone and lyme, and 

" of good workemanshyppe.* There are further- 
more three monasteries bearyng the names of Saynt 
Dominike, Saynt Frances, and Saynt Mary of Mer- 
cedes; the whiche are well buylded, although not 
so curiouslye as they of Spayne. There is also a 
very good hospitall for the ayde and succour of pore 
people, whiche was founded by Michaell Passamont, 
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* To this cathedral were conveyed) from the Carthusian Monastery 
in Seville, the remains of Christopher Columbus, who expired at Valla* 
dolid on the 20th of May 1506. It was his dying, request, that his body 
should be interred in St. Domingo* s 

Vol. rv. 24 
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threasurer to your majestic. To conclude, this cttie 
" fro day to day increaseth in welth and good order, 
" as wcl for that the sayde admyrall and viceroy, 
* with the loide chaunceloure and counsayle ap- 
* poynted there by your majestfe, hare theyr conti- 
« ntiaD abydynage here, as also that the rychest men 
" of the ilande resort hyther, for thyre moste com- 
u modious habitation and trade of such merchaundies 
€€ as are eyther brought owt of Spayne, or sent thyther 
" from this Hand, which nowe so abundeth in many 
" thynges, that it serveth Spayne with many commo- 
4< dities, as it were with usury requityng such bene- 
4t fites as it fyrst receaved from thcnse."* 

It is probable that St. Domingo had now attained 
the summit of its prosperity. About sixty years af- 
terwards (1st January 1586), it was attacked by Sir 
Francis Drake ; a narrative of whose expedition, by 
an eye-witness, is preserved in Hakluyt's Collection; 
from which it appears, that it was, even then, a city 
of great extent and magnificence; and it is shocking 
to relate, that, after a month's possession, Drake 
thought himself authorized, by the laws of war, to 
destroy it by fire, " We spent the early part of the 
mornings (says the historian of the voyage), in fireing 
the outmost houses; but they being built very mag- 
nificently of stone, with high loftes, gave us no small 
travell to ruin them. And albeit, for divers dayes 
together, we ordeined ech morning by day-break* 
until the heat began at nine of the cfocke, that two 
hundred mariners did nought els but labour to fire 



• From a translation by Richard Eden, (Minted, London 1555, tn 
Mack letter. 
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and burn the said houses, whilst the souldiers in a like 
proportion, stood forth for their guard ; yet did we 
not, or could not, in this time, consume so much as 
one third part of the towne •> 'and so in the end, wea- 
ried with firing, we were contented to accept of five 
and twenty thousand ducats, of five shillings and six- 
pence the peece, for the ransome of the rest of the 
towne."* 

Of the present condition of this ancient city, the 
number of its inhabitants, and the commerce which 



* The following anecdote, related by the same author, is too striking 
to be overlooked. I shall quote hit own words t During the stay of tbt 
English army in the city, " it chanced that the general sent on a mat • 
sage to the Spanish governor, a negro boy with a flag of white, signifying 
tmcc, as is the Spanyards ordinarie manner to do there, when they ap« 
proach to speak to ns $ which boy unhappily was .first met withall bjr x 
some of those who bad been belonging as officers for the king in the 
Spanish galley, which, with the towns, was lately fatten into our hands, 
who, without ail order or reason, and contrary to that good usage whoso* ; 
with wee had intertained <hek me^sengcre, furiously strata thjc poor boy 
thorow the body, with which wound the boy returned to the general* and, r 
after he had declared the manner of this wrongfull crueltie, died forth* 
within his presence} wherewith the generall being greatly paesion'd, 
commanded— the provost mertleU to cause a couple of friers, then pri- 
soners, to be ciMerim) to the name place whom the boy was stroke*, and 
there presently to be hanged | despntehingp at ibe«amo instant, another 
poor prisoner, with the reason wherefore this execution was stone, and with 
this further message, that until the party who had thus murdered the 
general's messenger, were delivered into our hands to receive condigne 
p uni s hment , then should no day passe wherein there should not two 
prisooort bo hanged, until they were nil conaomad which wens in our 
bands. Whereupon the day following, bee that had been captain* of- 
the king's galley, brought the offender to the towne's end, offering to 
deliver him into our hands } but it was thought to he a more honourable 
revenge to make them.t>ere, ( in our sight, to ftrfbrme the execution 
rfjcmtclves, which was done accordingly/ 
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they support, I can obtain no account on which I can 
depend. That it hath been long in its decline, I have 
no doubt; but that it is wholly depopulated and in 
ruins, as Raynal asserts, I do not believe. The ca- 
thedral and other public buildings are still in being, 
and were lately the residence of a considerable body 
of clergy and lawyers. The city continued also, while 
under the Spanish government, the diocese of an 
archbishop, to whom, it is said, the bishops of St. 
Jago in Cuba, Venezuela in New Spain, and St. John's 
in Porto Rico, were suffragans. These circumstances, 
have hitherto saved St. Domingo from entire decay, 
and may possibly continue to save it. With this very 
defective information the reader must be content. 
As little seems to be known concerning the state of 
agriculture in the Spanish possessions in this island, 
as of their capital and commerce. A few planters 
are said to cultivate cacao, tobacco, and sugar, for 
their own expenditure; and, perhaps some small 
quantities of each are still exported for consumption 
in Spain. The chief article of exportation, however, 
continues to be, what it always has been since the 
mines were abandoned, the hides of horned cattle; 
which have multiplied to such a degree, that the pro- 
prietors are said to reckon them by thousands ; and 
vast numbers (as I believe I have elsewhere observed), 
are annually slaughtered solely for the skins.* 

It seems therefore extremely probable, that the 
cultivation of the earth is almost entirely neglected 
throughout the whole of the Spanish dominion in this 

* It is said that a Company was formed at Barcelona in 1757, with 
exclusive privileges, for the re-establishment of agriculture and com- 
merce in the Spanish part of St. Domingo : I know not with what success. 
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island; and that some of the finest tracts of land in the 
world, once the paradise of a simple and innocent 
people, are now abandoned to the beasts of the field, 
and the vultures which hover round them.* 

Of this description, probably, is the country al- 
ready mentioned, called Llos Llanos, which stretches 
eastward from the capital, upwards of fourscore British 
miles in length, by twenty or twenty-five in width; 
and which, abounding in rivers throughout, may be 
supposed adapted for the growth of every tropical 
production : It seems capable also of being artificially 
flooded in dry weather. 

Next to Llos Llanos in magnitude, but superior, it 
is believed, in native fertility, is the noble valley to 
the north, called Vega Real; through the middle of 
which flows the river Yuna, for the space of fifty 
miles, and disembogues in Sajnana bay to the east. 
Perhaps it were no exaggeration to say, that this and 
the former districts are alone capable of producing 
more sugar, and other valuable commodities, than all 
the British West Indies put together. 

These plains, however, though in contiguity the 
largest, are not the only parts of the country on which 
nature has bestowed extraordinary fertility, Glades 
abundantly rich, easy of access, and obvious to cul- 
tivation, are every where found even in the bosom 1 
of the mountains; while the mountains themselves 

* The GallinaxO) or American vulture, a very ravenous and filthy 
bird tfcat feeds gn carrion. These birds abound in St. Domingo, and 
devour the carcasses of the cattle as goon as the skins are stripped off 
by the hwnters. 
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contribute to fertilize the vallies which they en* 
circle. 

Proceeding westward along the southern coast, 
from the capital to the river Nieva, the country is said 
to be subject to excessive droughts; but here too, 
the beneficence of nature has provided a remedy for 
this inconvenience, in a thousand beautiful rivulets, 
which, descending from the distant mountains, inter* 
sect the low lands in various directions. Of this 
never-failing resource, even the aboriginal natives, 
ignorant as we suppose them to have been, knew 
how to avail themselves by flooding their lands there- 
from in the dry season ;* — and it is probable that some 
of the earliest of the Spanish settlers followed their 
example $Jbr it is evident that many spots in this 
great tract were formerly covered with plantations, 
both of sugar and indigo; their sites being marked 
out by the ruins of ancient buildings, which could 
have been erected only for the manufacture of those 
articles. Amidst the wilderness of thickets and weeds, 
which now deform and encumber the ground, are 
discovered many valuable growths in a state of wild 
luxuriance, such as the cactus of several varieties, 
the indigo plant, a species of cotton, of which the 
wool is reddish, and some others; pointing out to 
the present slothful possessors, that line of cultiva- 
tion which would turn to profitable account, even 
in spots to which water could not easily be con- 
ducted. With this auxiliary there is no reason to 
doubt that every production of the tropics might be 
raised throughout this district, in the utmost plenty 
and perfection. 

• Vide vol. i. p. 86. 
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By much the greatest part of this extensive range, 
however, remains as Nature originally created it ; co- 
vered with woods of immense growth and luxuriant 
foliage, with very little underwood. The mahogany, 
the cedar, the guaiacum, the bitter-ash, the fustic, 
and a thousand others, here flourish, and die unmo- 
lested. In some places are vast grovei of the lata- 
nier or thatch-palm, the sight of which always gives 
pleasure to the beholder, not more from the singular 
conformation and beauty of the tree itself, than from 
the circumstance that it indicates, with unerring cer- 
tainty, a rich and deep soil underneath. 

The great obstacle to the re-establishment'of totfos 
and settlements on the southern coast, arises from the 
insufficiency of its ports and harbours ;— many of the 
shipping places being nothing more than open bay*, 
which, in the autumnal months, lie exposed to the 
fury of storms and hurricanes. The harbour of St. 
Domingo, which was formerly supposed to be coni- 
modious and secure, has become, in the course 6f 
years, too shallow to admit ships of large burthen 5— 
but its loss might be happily supplied, at the distance 
of fourteen leagues to the westward, in the bay of 
Ocoa; a capacious inlet, comprehending two most 
safe and commodious ports, named Caldeta and Pit* 
erto Riejo. The very advantageous position of this 
great bay, in the centre of the southern part of the 
island;— in the track, and almost in sight, of ships 
bound to Jamaica, and the Mexican gulph;— the 
safety and security which it offers at all seasons of the 
year, in the two subordinate ports before mentioned; 
— all these are circumstances of importance; arid they 
will, without doubt, attract the notice of the French 
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government, whenever it shall hereafter attempt to 
form any considerable establishment in the late Spanish 
part of this great country.* 

Thus scanty and uninteresting is the best account 
I have to give of the territory itself; nor is my infor- 
mation much more perfect concerning the number 
and condition of the people by whom it is at present 
inhabited. The earliest detachments from Old Spain 
were undoubtedly numerous. Herrera, an accurate 
and well-informed historian, reckons that there were, 
at one period, no less than 1 4,000 Castillians in His- 
paniola. Such was the renown of its riches, that 
men of all ranks and conditions resorted thither, in 
the fond expectation of sharing in the golden harvest. 
. Its mines, indeed, were very productive. Robertson 
relates, that they continued for many years to yield 
a revenue of 460,000 pesos.f In contrasting this 
Act, with an anecdote which I have elsewhere % re- 
corded, that the inhabitants, at the time of Drake's 
invasion, were so wretchedly poor, as to be compelled 
to use, in barter among themselves, pieces of leather 
as a substitute for money, we are furnished with a 

• Most of what is given in the above, and the preceding page, is added 
since the former edition. The author derived his information from a 
letter to the French directory, written in 1798, by certain commissioners 
employed to examine the eastern part of St. Domingo, and report to the 
Directory concerning its agriculture and production. This letter, which 
is one only of a large series, having been sent by a vessel that was cap- 
tured by a British cruiser, was put into the hands of the author, and, 
as far as it goes, is very intelligent and satisfactory. It is to be hoped 
the remainder of the correspondence will some time or other be made pub- 
lic, as the writers appear to be men of science and observation. 



f Upwards of £. 100,000 sterling* J Vol. i. book ad. 
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striking proof, that the true way to acquire riches, is 
not by digging into the bowels, but by improving the 
surface, of the earth. Not having any manufactures, 
nor the productions of agriculture, to offer in ex- 
change for the necessaries and conveniences of life, 
all their gold had soon found its way to Europe ; and 
when the mines became exhausted, their penury was 
extreme; and sloth, depopulation, and degeneracy, 
were its necessary consequences.* 

The introduction into this island of negroes from 
Africa, of which I have elsewhere traced the origin 
and cause,f took place at an early period. This 
resource did not, however, greatly contribute to aug- 
ment the population of the- colony; for such of the 
whites as removed to the continent in search of richer 
mines and better fortune, commonly took their ne- 
groes With them; and the small pox, a few years 
afterwards, destroyed prodigious numbers of others* 
In 1717, the whole' number of inhabitants under 
the Spanish dominion, of all ages and conditions, 

* The gross ignorance of considering gold and silver as not instead of 
artificial wealth, and the folly of neglecting agriculture for the sake bf 
exploring mines, have been, well exposed by Abbe Raynalj who com- 
pares the conduct of the Spaniards in this respect, to that of the dog ta . 
the fable, dropping the piece of meat which he had in his mouth, to catd^ . 
at the shadow of it in the water. \ 

4 

t Book ir. c. i, A curious circumstance was, howerer, omitted. 
When the Portuguese first began the traffic in negroes, application wis. 
made to the Pope to sanctify the trade by a bull, which his* tidiness' 
issued accordingly. In consequence of this permission and authority, t> 
very considerable slave-market was established at Lisbon, insomuch* 
that about the year 1539, from so to xs,ooo negroes were told tttfr* . 
annually. • ■■ < .-.*■ -..,*■ 
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enslaved and free, were no more than 13,410, and 
since that time, I conceive, they have rather dimi- 
nished than increased. Of pure whites, (in contra- 
distinction to the people of mixed blood), the number 
is undoubtedly wery inconsiderable ; perhaps not 3,000 
in the whole. 

The hereditary and inextinguishable animosity be- 
tween the Spanish and French planters on this island* 
has already been noticed. It is probable, however, 
that the knowledge of this circumstance created greater 
reliance on the co-operation of the Spaniards with 
the British army, than was justified by subsequent 
events. At the earnest and repeated solicitations of 
lieutenant-Colonel Brisbane, in 1794, orders were 
indeed transmitted from the city of St. Domingo to 
the commandant at Verettes, Don Francisco de Villa 
Nueva, to join the English with the militia of that 
part of the country; the British garrison at St. Marc 
undertaking to supply them with provisions and am- 
munition: but these orders were ill obeyed. Not 
more than three hundred men were brought into the 
field, and even those were far from being hearty in 
the common cause. The French loyalists appeared 
in greater numbers in the neighbourhood of St. Marc 
than in any other district ; and the Spaniards detested 
the French colonists of all descriptions. It was evi- 
dent, at the same time, that they were almost equally 
jealous of the English; betraying manifest symptoms 
of discontent and envy, at beholding them in posses^ 
sion of St ? Marc, and the fertile plains in its vicinage. 
Thejr: proceeded, however, and took the town and 
harbour of Gonaive^ but their subsequent conduct 
fnapifestejl the b^spft treachery, or the rankest cow* 
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ardice. The town was no sooner attacked by a small 
detachment from the revolted negroes, than the Spa* 
niards suffered themselves to be driven out of it, in the 
most unaccountable manner; leaving the French inha- 
bitants to the fury of the savages, who massacred the 
whole number, (as their comrades had done at Fort 
Dauphin), and then reduced the town itself to ashes.* 

On the whole, there is reason to suppose that a 
great proportion of the present Spanish proprietors 
in St. Domingo are a debased and degenerate race; 
a motley mixture from European, Indian, and African 

• In the northern province of the French colony, the inhabitants of 
Fort Dauphin, a town situated on the Spanish borders, having no as- 
sistance from the English, and being apprehensive of an attack from the 
rebel negroes, applied for protection, and delivered up the town to the 
Spanish government. The Spanish commandant, on accepting the con* 
ditions required, which were chiefly for personal safety, issued a pro* 
clamation, importing, that such of the French planters as would seek 
refuge there, should find security. Seduced by this proclamation, a 
considerable number repaired thither 5 when, on Monday the 7th of 
July 1794, Jean Francois, the negro general, and leader of the revolt 
in 1791, entered the town with some thousands of armed negroes* He 
met not the smallest resistance, either at the advanced posts, or at the 
barriers occupied by the Spanish troops; the inhabitants keeping their 
houses, in the hope of being protected by the commandant. In an 
instant, every part of the city resounded with the cry of " Long live 
the king of Spain ! Kill all the French j but offer no violence to the 
Spaniards $" and a general massacre of the French commenced, in Which 
no less than 771 of them, without distinction. of sex or age, were mur- 
dered on the spot : the Spanish soldiers standing by, spectators of the 
tragedy. It is thought, however, that if the Spaniards had openly in- 
terposed, they would have shared the fate of the Fiench. It is said that 
Mont-Calvos, commander of the Spanish troops, moved by compassion 
towards some French gentlemen of his acquaintance, admitted them into 
the ranks, dressing them in the Spanish uniform for their security; others 
were secretly conveyed to the fort, and sent off in the night to Monte 
Christi, where they got on board an American vessel belonging to Salem* 
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ancestry ; and the observation which has been made 
in another place,* concerning the Spanish inhabitants 
of Jamaica, at the conquest of that island in 1655, 
will equally apply to these. They are neither polished 
by social intercourse, nor improved by education ; but 
pass their days in gloomy languor, enfeebled by sloth, 
and depressed by poverty. From such men, there- 
fore, great as their antipathy is to the French nation, 
and however averse they may be to a change of laws 
and government, I am afraid that no cordial co-opera* 
tron with the British can ever be expected. The best 
families among them* rather than submit to the 
French dominion, will probably remove to Cuba, or 
seek out new habitations among their countrymen 
on the neighbouring continent j while those which 
remain will necessarily sink into the general mass of 
coloured people, French and Spanish ; a class that, I 
think, in process of time, will become masters of 
the towns and cultivated parts of the island on the 
sea-coast; leaving the interior country to the revolted 
negroes. Such, probably, will be the fate of this 
once beautiful and princely colony; and it grieves me 
to say, that the present exertions of Great Britain on 
this blood-stained theatre, can answer no other end 
than to hasten the catastrophe t 

I might hfcre expatiate on the wonderful dispen- 
sations of Divine Providence, in raising up the en- 
slaved Africans to avenge the wrongs of the injured 
aborigines: I might also indulge the fond but falla- 
cious idea, that as the negroes of St. Domingo have 
been eye-witnesses to the benefits of civilized- life 

• Vol. i. Book ii. 
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among the whites ; — have seen in what manner, and 
to what extent, social order, peaceful industry, and 
submission to laws, contribute to individual and ge- 
neral prosperity, (advantages which were denied to 
them in their native country;) some superior spirits 
may hereafter rise up among them, by whose encou- 
ragement and example they may be taught, in due 
time, to discard the ferocious and sordid manners and 
pursuits of savage life ; to correct their vices, and be 
led progressively on to civilization and gentleness, to 
the knowledge of truth, and the practice of virtue. 
This picture is so pleasing to the imagination, that 
every humane and reflecting mind must wish it may 
be realized; but I am afraid it is the mere creation 
of the fancy — " the fabrick of a vision !" Experience 
has demonstrated, that a wild and lawless freedom 
affords no means of improvement, either mental or 
moral. The Charaibes of St. Vincent, and the Ma- 
roon negroes of Jamaica, were originally enslaved 
Africans ; and what they now are, the freed negroes of 
St. Domingo will hereafter be — savages in the midst 
of society; without peace, security, agriculture, or 
property; ignorant of the duties of life, and unac- 
quainted with all the soft and endearing relations which 
render it desirable; averse to labour, though frequently 
perishing of want ; suspicious of each other, and to- 
wards the rest of mankind revengeful and faithless, 
remorseless and bloody minded ; pretending to be free, 
while groaning beneath the capricious despotism of 
their chiefs, and feeling all the miseries of servitude, 
without the benefits of subordination ! 

If what I have thus — not hastily, but — deliberately 
predicted, concerning the fate of this unfortunate 
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country, shall be verified by the event, all other re- 
flections must yield to the pressing consideration, hoW 
best to obviate and defeat the influence which so 
dreadful an example of successful revolt and triumph- 
ant anarchy may have in our own islands. This is a 
subject which will soon force itself on the most se- 
rious attention -of Government; and I am of opinion, 
that nothing less than the co-operation of the British 
parliament with the colonial legislatures can meet its 
emergency. On the other hand, if it be admitted 
that the object is infinitely too important, and the 
means and resources of France much too powerful 
and abundant, to suffer a doubt to remain concerning 
the ultimate accomplishment of her views, in seizing 
on the whole of this extensive country: if we can sup- 
pose that (convinced at length, by painful experience, 
of the monstrous folly of suddenly emancipating bar- 
barous men, and placing them at once in all the com- 
plicated relations of civil society), she will finally suc- 
ceed in reducing the vast body of fugitive negroes to 
obedience; and in establishing security, subordination, 
and order, under a constitution of government suited 
to the actual condition of the various classes of the 
inhabitants — if such shall be her good fortune, it will 
not require the endowment of prophecy to foretel the 
result. The middling, and who are commonly the 
most industrious class of Planters, throughout every 
island in the West Indies, allured by the cheapness 
of the land and the superior fertility of the soil, will 
assuredly seek our settlements in St. Domingo; and 
a West Indian empire will fix itself in this noble 
island, to which, in a few short years, all the tropical 
possessions of Europe will be found subordinate and 
tributary. Placed in the centre of British and Spanish 
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America, and situated to windward of those territories 
of either nation which, are most valuable, while the 
commerce of both must exist only by its good plea- 
sure, all the riches of Mexico will be wholly at its 
disposal. Then will the vassal Spaniard lament, when 
it is too late, the thoughtless and improvident sur- 
render he has made, and Great Britain find leisure to 
reflect, how deeply she is herself concerned in the 
consequences of it. The dilemma is awful, and the 
final issue known only to that omniscient Power, in 
whose hand is the fate of empires ! But whatever the 
issue may be, — in all the varieties of fortune, — in all 
events and circumstances, whether prosperous or ad- 
verse, — it infinitely concerns both the people of Great 
Britain, and the inhabitants of the British colonies,-—* 
I cannot repeat it too often, — to derive admonition 
from the story before jus. To Great Britain I would 
intimate, that if, disregarding the present example, 
encouragement shall continue to be given to the pes- 
tilent doctrines of those hot-brained fanatics, and de- 
testable incendiaries, who, under the vile pretence of 
philanthropy and zeal for the interests of suffering hu- 
manity, preach up rebellion and murder to the con 1 * 
tented and orderly negroes in our own territories* 
what else can be expected, but that the same dreadful 
scenes of carnage and desolation, which we have con- 
templated in St. Domingo, . will be renewed among 
our countrymen and relations in the British West 
Indies? May God Almighty, of his infinite mercy, 
avert the evil! To the resident Planters I address 
myself with still greater solicitude ; and, if it were in 
my power, would exhort them, " with more than 
mortal voice," to rise above the foggy atmosphere of 
local prejudices and, by a generous surrender of tem- 
porary advantages f do that, which the Parliament of 
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Great Britain, in the pride and plenitude of impend 
dominion, cannot effect, and ought not to attempt. I 
call on them, with the sincerity and the affection of a 
brother, of themselves to restrain, limit and finally 
abolish the further introduction of enslaved men from 
Africa; not indeed by measures of sudden violence 
and injustice, disregarding the many weighty and 
complicated interests which are involved in the issue; 
but by means which, though slow and gradual in their 
operation, will be sure and certain in their effect. The 
Colonial Legislatures, by their situation and local 
knowledge, are alone competent to this great and 
glorious task : and this example of St. Domingo, and 
the dictates of self-preservation, like the hand- writing 
against the wall, warn them no longer to delay it ! 
Towards the poor negroes over whom the statutes 
of Great Britain, the accidents of fortune, and the 
laws of inheritance, have invested them with power, 
their general conduct for the last twenty years (not- 
withstanding the foul calumnies with which they 
have been loaded), may court inquiry, and bid de- 
fiance to censure. A perseverance in the same be- 
nevolent system, progressively leading the objects of 
it to civilization and mental improvement, preparatory 
to greater indulgence, is all that humanity can re- 
quire; for it is all that prudence can dictate. Thus 
will the Planters prepare a shield of defence against 
their enemies, and secure to themselves that serenity 
and elevation of mind, which arise from an approving 
conscience; producing assurance in hope, and conso- 
lation in adversity. Their persecutors and slanderers 
in the mean time will be disregarded or forgotten; for 
calumny, though a great, is a temporary evil, but truth 
find justice will prove triumphant and eternal! 
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HISTORY OF THE 



ADDITIONAL TABLES, 

CONTAINING INFORMATION NOT COMPREHINDED IN THE rRSCZDINGf 

Collected by the Author when at Cape Frangois. 

No. IV. 

Trade of the French Part of St. Domingo with old France. 

Imports for the Year 1788. 



Quantity. 



1*6,759 
1,366 

3>3°9 
2,044 

* 16,896 

20,762 

x»359 

1*1,5*7 
7,020 

5>73* 
6,174 

30,375 

«,937 
2,284 

*9»457 
5>999 

*4,6*3 

2,486 

1,308 
17,219 
24,261 

*4>73* 

4,35* 
1,627 



Nature of Goods. 



Barrels of Flour • 
Quintals of Biscuit 
Ditto . . Cheese 



Amount in 
Hispaniola 
currency. 



Wax Candles . 
Soap . . • 
Tallow Candles 
Oil ... . 
Tallow . . 



Ditto . 
Ditto , 
Ditto , 
Ditto , 
Ditto , 

Casks of Wine 

Cases of Ditto » . . 

Casks of Beer ••• 

Hampers of Beer ••• 

Cases of Cordials ............ 

Ankers of Brandy 

Ditto of Vinegar • • • • . 

Baskets of Aniseed Liquor • . • • 

Quintals of Vegetables 

Cases of preserved Fruit ......... 

Quintals of Cod Fish 

^bitto . . Salt Fish . 

Ditto . . Butter 

Ditto . . Salt Beef 

Ditto . . Salt Pork 

Ditto . . Ditto- 

Ditto . . Hams 

Dry Goods, vix. Linens, Woollens, Silks, Cottons, and 

Manufactures of all kinds 

Sundry other Articles, valued at • 



Livres. 
12,271,247 
38,684 

ai7»450 
602,010 

1,589,985 

i,479>5 10 

1,973,75° 

55,77° 

13,610,960* 

5*4,77° 

3*8,175 

157,3 8 ° 
340,070 

140,238 

^3,784 
254,398 

3*2,130 

3*0,477 

85,607 

26,700 

1,650,150 
998,300 

1,101,395 
376,560 
i77,34o 

39,008,600 
8,685,600 



J Amount of all the Goods imported (86,414,040 

Tjjese Importations were made in 580 vessels, measuring together 189,679 tons,. 

or by average 32 5 J tons each vessel : vix. 

224 from Bourdeaux. 
129 from Nantes. 
'90 from Marseilles. 

so from Havre de Grace. 

19 from Dunkirk. 

11 from St. Malo. 

Add to the 580 vessels from France 98 from the coast of Africa, and the French 
Part of Hispaniola will be found to have employed 678 vessels belonging to 
France in the year 1788. l 



10 from Bayonne. 
5 from La Rochelle. 
3 from Harneur. 
2 from Cherbourg. 
2 from Croisic. 



1 from Dieppe. 
1 from Rouen. 
1 from Granville. 
X from Cette. 
1 from Rhcdon. 
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No. V. 

Foreign Trade in 1788 ( exclusive of the Spanish.) 

Imported by Foreigners (Spaniards excepted) to the 

Amount of 6,8211707 Livres. 

Exported by the same • . • • ••»••• 4,409,922 

Difference . . . . • 2,411,785 



N. B. This trade employed 763 small vessels, measuring 5^,745 tons* 
The average is 73 tons each. Vessels from North America (American 
built) are comprehended in it; but there were also employed in the 
North American trade 45 French vessels, measuring 3,475 tons, (the 
average 77 tons each), which exported to North America colonial 
products, value . • 5 1 5i57 I Livres. 

And imported in return goods to the amount of . . . 465,081 

r 

Difference 60,490 



Spanish Trade in l788» 

259 Spanish vessels, measuring 15*417 tons, or 59 tons each, imported 
to the Amount of (chiefly Bullion) •*•*••» 9,717,113 

And exported negro slaves, and goods chiefly Eu- 
ropean manufactures, to the amount of 5> 587*51 5 

Difference • 4>i*9»598 



m* 



N. B. This is exclusive of the inland trade with the Spaniards, of which 
there it no account. 
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No. VI. 

AFRICAN TRADE. 

Negroes imported into the French Part of Hispaniola, 

in 1788. 



H 



Port ao Prince • . 
St. Marc • . . . , 



Leogane 

Jerlmie. . . . • . 

Cayes 

Cape Francois i • 









4»73* 
1,665 

88 
1,624 

5>9*3 



»5>°*74 



2,156 

*45 

798 

75 

871 

*>394 



7,040 



CD 



o 



764 

a 30 
469 

23 

i>*45 
I>5'4 



4>*45 



54i 
60 

3*7 
18 

*49 
75a 



M47 



c 

o 

a 
< 



St; 
£ S 
b£ 

Z 



8*»93 
2,600 

3>*46 
204 

4i59° 
10,573 



*9>5<* 



24 
8 

9 

x 

*9 
37 



98 



In 1787* 30,839 Negroes were imported into the French part of St. 
Domingo. 

The 29,506 Negroes imported in 1788, were sold for 61,936,190 livres, 
(Hispaniola currency) which on an average is 1*099 li?. as* each, being 
about £. 60. sterling. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS, STc. 



CHAPTER IV. p. 53. 

// was discovered, however, about nine months afterwards, that this 
most unfortunate young mqn (Oge) bad made a full confession. His last 
solemn declaration, sworn to, and signed by himself the day before bis exe- 
cution, was aQually produced. Sec. 

THE FOLLOWING 18 A COPY OF THIS IMPORTANT DOCUMENT. 

TESTAMENT DE MORT DOGE. 

Extrait det minutes du Conseil Sup£rieur du Cap, Tan mil sept cent 
quatre-vingt-onze et le neuf mars, nons Antoinc-Etienne Ruotte, 
conseiller du roi, doyen au Conseil Superieur du Cap, et Marie- 
Francois Pourcheresse de Vertieres, aussi conseiller du roi au Con- 
seil Superieur du Cap, commissaires nommls par la cour, a Ptffet de 
faire exlcuter Tarret de la dite cour, du 5 du present mois, portant 
condamnation de mort contre le nomme' Jacques Og€, dit Jacquor, 
quarteron librej lequel, 6tant en la chambre criminelle, et apres 
lecture faite du dit arret, en ce qui le concerne, a dit et d£clar£, pour 
la dexhargede sa conscience, serment prealablement par lui pretl, 
la main lev£e devant nous, de dire verite*. 

OUE dans le commencement du mois de &vrier dernier, si les rivieres 
n'avoient pas 6t6 dlbordles, il devoit se faire un attroupement de 
gens de couleur, qui devoient entrainer avec eux les ateliers, et devoient 
venir fondre sur la ville du Cap en nombre tres considerable) qu'ils 
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Itotent meme deja r£unis au nombre de onze mille honnnes ; que Ic de*- 
boruement des rivieres est le seal obstacle qui les a empeche* de se 
reunir; cette quantity d'hommes de couleur etant composes de ceux du 
Mirebalais, de l'Artibonite, du Limbe, d'Ouanaminthe, de la Grande 
Riviere, et glneralement de toute la Colonie. Qu'a cette Ipoque, il €toit 
soi ti du Cap cent hommes de couleur pour se joindre a cette troupe. Que 
Taccus6 est assured que les auteurs de cette r^ volte sont les Dcclains, nlgres 
libres de la Grande Riviere, accuse* au proces ; Dumas, n. 1. ; Yvon, 
n. 1.; Bitozin, m. 1. espagnolj Pierre Godard et Jean-Baptiste, son 
frere, n. 1. de la Grande Riviere; Legrand Mazeau et Toussaint Mazeau, 
n. 1.; Pierre Mauzi, ra. 1.} Ginga Lapaiie, Charles Lamadieu, les Sa- 
bourins, Jean Pierre Goudy, Joseph Lucas, mulatres libres ; Maurice, ' 
n. 1. ; tous accuses au proces. 

Que les grands raoteurs, au bag de la cote, sont les nommls Daguin, 
accuse* au proces ; Rebel, demeurant au Mirebalais ; Pinchinat, accuse* 
au proces; Labastille, Igalement accuse*- au proces; et que l'accusl, ici 
present, croit devoir nous declarer etre un des plus ardens partisans de 
la revoke, qui a mu en grande partie celle qui a exlate* dans les environs 
de Saint-Marc, et qui cherche a en Ixciter une nouvelle; qu'il y a dans 
ce moment plusieurs gens de couleur, dans differena quarters, bien r£- 
solus a tenir a leurs projets, malgre que ceux qui tremperoient dans la 
r€ volte perdroient la vie; que 1'accusl, ici present, ne peut pas 6e res* 
souvenir du nom de tous ; mais qu'il 6e rappelle que le fils de Laplace, 
q. 1.; dont lui accuse*- a vu la sceur dans les prisons, a quitte* le Limbe*. 
pour aller faire des rexrues dans le quartier d'Ounaminthe ; et que ces 
rexrues et ces soujlvemens de gens de couleur sont soutenus ici par la 
presence des nomme* Fleury et THirondelle Viard, depute* des gens 
de couleur aupies de 1 'assembled Rationale; qui lui accuse*, ici present, 
ignore si les depute* se tiennent chez eux ; qu'il croit que le nomm6 
Fleury se tient au Mirebalais, et le nomml THirondelle Viard dans le 
quartier de la Grande Riviere. ' 

Que lui accuse^ ici present, declare que rinsurre&ion dee revokes 
existe dans les sou terrains qui se trouvent entre la Crete a Marcan et 
le Canton du Giromon, paroisse de la Grande-Riviere; qu'en conse^ 
quence, si lui accuse* pouvoit etre conduit sur les lieux, il se feroic 
fort de prendre les chefs des revoke* ; que Tagitation dans laquelle 
il se trouve, relativement & ta position a&uelle, ne lui permet pas de 
nous donner des details plus circonstancie* ; qu'il nous les donnera par 
la suite, lorsqu'il sera un peu plus tranquil ; qu'il lui vient en ce moment 
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a I'eiprit que 1c nomine* Castaing, mulatre libre de cette de'pendance; 
ne se trouve com pi is en aucune man i ere dans l'affaire a&uelle; mais que 
' lui accuse, nous assure que si son frere Oge* cut suivi 1'impulsion du dit 
Castaing, il se seroit portl a de bicn plus grandes extremitls; qui est 
tout ce qu'il nous a dit pouvoir nous declarer dans ce moment, dont lui 
avons donnf a&e, qu'il a signe* avec nous et )e greffier. 

Signe a la minute J. OGE\ RUOTTE, POURCHERESSE DE 
VERTIERES, et LANDAIS, greffier. 

Extrait des minutes du greffe du Conseil Superieur du Cap, Tan mil 
sept cent quatre-vingt-onze, le dix mars, trois he u res de reievee, en la 
chambre criminelle, nous Antoine-Etienne Ruotte, conseiller du roi, 
doyen du Conseil Superieur du Cap, et Marie Fran 501' s- Joseph de Ver- 
tieres, aussi conseiller du roi au dit Conseil Superieur du Cap, commis- 
saires nommes par la cour, suivant l'arret de ce jour, rendu sur les con- 
clusions du procureur general du roi de la dite cour, a l'lffet de proc£dcr 
au recolement de la declaration faite par le nomine* Jacques Oge% q. 1.; 
lequel, apr^s ferment par lui faite, la main levee devant nous de dire la 
verite, et apres lui avoir fait lecture, par le greffier, de la declaration du 
jour d'hier, Tavons interpelie de nous declarer si la dite declaration 
contient verite, s'il veut n'y rien ajouter, n'y diminuer, et s*il y persiste. 

A r^pondu que la dite declaration du jour d'hier contient verite, quM 
y persiste, et qu'il y ajoute que les deux Didiers freres, dont 1'un 
plus grand que l'autre, mulatres ou quarterons libres, ne les ayant 
vu que cette fois ; Jean-Pierre Gerard, m. 1. du Cap, et Caton, m. I. 
aussi du Cap, sont employes a gagner les ateliers de la Grande-Riviere, 
qu'ils sont ensemble de jour, et que de nuit ila sont disperses. 

Ajoute encore que lors de sa confrontation avec Jacques Lucas, il a &e 
dit par ce dernier, que lui accuse, ici present, 1'avoit menace de le 
faire pendre ; a. quoi, lui accuse, a repondu au dit Jacques Lucas, 
qu'il devoit savoir pour quoi que le dit Jacques Lucas, n 'ayant pas insiste*, 
lui accuse n'a pas declare le motif de cette menace, pour ne pas perdre 
le dit Jacques Lucas j qu'il nous declare les choses comme elles se sont 
passees j que le dit Lucas lui ayant dit qu'il avoit souleve les ateliers 
de M. Bonamy et de divers autres habitans de la Grande-Riviere, pour 
alier egorger l'armee chez M. Cardineau 5 qu'au premier coup de come, 
il etoit sur que ces ateliers s'attrouperoient et se joindroicnt a la troupe 
des gens de couleur; alors lui accuse, tenant aux blancs, fut revolts 
fie cette barbarie, et dit au nomine Jacques Lucas, que Pauteur d'un 
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ptreil projet meritoit d'etre pendu ; qu'il eut a l'instant a faire rentrer 
let negres qu'il avoit apposte* dans difFerens coins avec des cornes $ que 
loi accuse, ici present, nous declare qu'il a donne au dit Lucas trois 
pomponelles de tafia, trois bouteilles de vin et du pain ; qu'il ignoroit 
l'usage que le dit Lucas en faisoitj que la troisieme fois que le dit 
Lucas en vint chercker; lui accuse*, ici present, lui ayant demande" 
ce qu'il faisoit de ces boissons et vivres } le dit Lucas repondit que 
c'e*toit pour les ne*gres qu'il avoit disperse de cote et d'autre; que ce 
qui prouve que le dit Lucas avoit le projet de soulever les negres esclaves 
contre les blancs, et de faire egorger ces derniers par les premiers $ e'est 
la proposition, qu'il fit a Vincent Oge, fiere de lui accuse, de venir 
sur 1'habitation de lui Jacques Lucas, pour etre plus a portec de se 
joindre aux negres qu'il avoit debauche*; que si lui accuse n'a pas 
revele ces faits a sa confrontation avec le dit Jacques Lucas, e'est qu'il 
s'est appercu qu'ils n'e*toient pas connus, et qu'il n'a pas voulu le 
perdrej qu'il a du moins la satisfaction d'avoir detourne* ce crime 
horrible et cannibale; qu'il s'eroit reserve de reveler en justice, lors de 
son elargissementj que ce menoe Lucas est celui qui a voulu couper 
la tete a deux blancs prisonniers, et notamment au sieur Belisle, pour 
lui avoir enleve* une femme; que Pierre Roubert ota le sabre des mains 
de Jacques Lucas, et appella Vincent Oge*, frere de lui accuse*, ici pre- 
sent, qui fit des remontrances audit Lucas $ que cepeudant ces prisonniers 
out declares en justice que e'etott lui accuse qui avoit eu ce dessein; 
que merne a la confrontation ils le lui ont soutenu; mais que le fait 
s'etant passe de nuit, Its dits prisonniers sont pris, lui accuse", pour le 
dit Lucas, tandis que lui accuse n'a cesse de les combler d'honnetetes; 
qu'a la confrontation, lui accuse a era qu x il etoit suffisant de dire que 
ce n'ltoit pas lui, et d'affirmer qu'il n'avoit jamais connu cette femme; 
mais qu'aujourd'hui il se croyoit ob(ig£> pour la dlcharge de sa con- 
science, de nous rendre les faits tels qu'ils sont, etd'insister a jurer qu'il 
ne l'a jamais connue. 

Ajoute l'accus^ que le nomine* Fleury et Perisse, le premier, 1'un des 
dlputls des gens de couleur pres de 1'assemblle nationale, sont arrives 
en cette Colonic par un batiment Bordelais avec le nommi l'Hirondelle 
Viard; que le capitaine a mis les deux premiers a- Acq u in, chez un 
iiomme* Dupont, homme de couleur; et le nomm^ PHi rondel le Viard, 
egslement depute* des gens de couleur, au Cap. Ajoute encore I'accu.sl, 
qu'il nous avoit declare^ le jour d'hier, que le nomine* Laplace, dont le 
pere est ici dans les prisons, faisant des rexrues a Ouanaminthe, est du, 
nombre de ceux qui ont marche* du Limbe* contre le Cap $ que pour 
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Eloigner les soup$ons, il est alle* au Port-Margot, ou il s'est tenu cach6 
plusieurs jours, fcignaat d'avoir une fluxion ; que le dit Laplace pere a 
dit, a lui accuse^ qu'il £toit «ur que son voisin, qui est un blanc, ne 
dlposera pas contre lui, malgre qu'il sache toutes ses d-marches } qu'il 
^toit assure que le nomine* Girardeau, detenu en prison, ne declareroit 
rien, parce qu'il Itoit trop son ami pour le dexouvrir j qu'ensuite, s'U le 
dlnoncoit, il seroit force" d'en dlnoncer beaucoup d'autres, tant du Limbe* 
que des autres quartiers. 

Observe Taccus^ que lorsqu'il nous a parte des moyens employes par 
Jacques Lucas pour soulever les negres esclaves, il a omis de nous dire 
que Pierre Maury avoit envoye* une trentaine d'esclaves chez Lucas; que 
lui accuse^ avec Pagrlment d'Oge* le jeune, son frere, lesrenvoya, ce qui 
Qccasionna une plainte glnerale, les gens de couleur disant que c'etoil 
du renfort ; que lui accuse eut meme a cette occasion une rixe avec le 
plus grand des Didiers, avec lequel il manqua de &e battre au pfstolet, 
pour vouloir lui 6outenir qu'ltant libre et cherchant a etre assimil6 
aux blancs, il n*£toit pas fait pour etre assimile* aux negres es- 
clavesj que d'ailleurs soulevant les esclaves, c'6toit dltruire les pro* 
prate's des blancs, et qu'en les detruisant, ils dltruisoient les leurs 
propres j que dlpuis que lui accuse £toit dans les prisons, il a vu un 
petit billet ecrit par ledit Pierre Maury a Jean-Francois Tessier, par 
lequel il lui marque qu'il continue a ramasser, et que le negre nomme Co- 
quin, alia a la dame veuve Castaing ainee, arme d'une paire de pistolets 
garnis en argent et d'une manchette que le dit Maury lui a don nee, vellle 
a tout ce qui se passe, et rend compte tous les soirs audit Maury; qui 
est tout ce que Taccuse, ici present, nous declare, en nous conjurant 
d'etre persuades que, s'il lui etoit possible d'obtenir misericorde, il s'ex- 
poseroit volontiers a tous les dangers pour faire arreter les chefs de ces> 
revoltes $ et que dans toutes les circonstances, il prouvera son zcle et 
son respeft pour les blancs. 

Lecture a lui faite de sa declaration, dans laquelle il persiste pour con- 
tenir verite, lui en donnons a&e, qu'il a eigne avec nous et le grefiier. 

Sign* a la minute J. OGE% RUOTTE, POUCHERESSES DE 
VERTIERES, et LANDAIS, greffier. 

Pour expedition collationec, signe, LANDAIS, greffier, 

A Copy of the preceding document, the existence of which I had often 
heard of, but very much doubted, was transmitted to me from St. Do* 

Vol. IV. 27 
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miogo in the month of July 1795* inclosed in a letter from a gentians* 
of that island, whose attachment to the British cannot be suspe&ed, and 
whose means for information were equal to any t This Letter is too 
remarkable to be omitted, and I hope, as I conceal his name, that the 
writer will pardon its publication : It here follows* 

Je vous envoye ci joint, le testament de Jaques Oge* execute au Cap It 
9 Mars 1791* Voici mes reflexions sur les dates et lea fait* : 

i°. Jacques Oge depose le projet cohnu depuis long terns par les 
Bri8sotins dont il etoit un des Agents. II nomme les chefs des 
Mulitres, qui dans toutes les parties de la Colonie devoient execu- 
' ter un plan digne des Suppots de Tenfer. 

a 9 . II depose que Tabondance des pluies et les cruet des rivieres 
avoient empeche Tcxecution du projet au mois de Fevrier. 

3 . II declare que si on veut lui accorder misericorde, il s'exposccp 
aux dangers de faire a r re ter les chefs. 

Oge est execute, avec vingt de ses complices, le 9 Mars 179J. Son 
testament eft garde secret jusqu'a la fin jle 1791 (apreg Tincendie general? 
de la partte du Nord) qu'un arrete de PAssemblee Coloniale oblige 
hnperieu semen t le Greflter du Conseil du Cap a en dclivrer des copies* 
Que con dure? Helas, que les coupablcs sont ajussi nombredx qu'atrocca- 
ct cruels ! 

iers. Coupablest Les hommes dc couleur nommes par la deposition 
d'Og*. 

a. (et au moins autant s'ils ne sont plus.) Le Conseil du Cap. qui 3} 
•se faire executer Oge. et qui a garde le secret sur ses depositions ti 
interressantes. 

3. Le General Blanchelande et tous les chefs militaires qui n'ont pas 
fait arrcter fur le champ toutes les personnes de Couleur nominees par 
Oge et ne les ont pas confronted avec leur acci^saieur. Mais nop j on 
a precipite Texecution du malheureux Oge 3 on. a garde un secret dont 
la publicite* sauveroit la Colonie. On a laisse* Kbres tous les chefs des 
revokes 3 on les a laisse pour suivre leurs projets destrn&ifs« 



***r* 
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Si let Ctaft hiilitaires, le conseil, left magistral ciVilr, aroitnt fait 
aVreter au mots deMars i79r, let Mulatres Pinchinat, Castaing, Viard* 
A toot les autres, ils n'auroient pas pu eonsoramer leur crime le »$ Aout 
auivant. Les Regimens de Normandie et d'Artois qui venoient d*arriver 
de France, etoient assez forts pour arreter tous les gens de couleur cbu- 
fHtblts, et s*ils ne ravoient pas etc, et que ce fut le motif, qui eut em- 
peche Blanchelande d'agir, pourquoi Blancheiande envoyat il, au moii 
de Mai 1791, des troupes de ligne que iui envoyoit de la Martinique,' 
M. deBehaguer 

La serie de tous ces faits prouve evidemment la coalition des contre 
revolution aire* avec les Mulatres, dont il* ont etc la dupe, et la vi&ime 
apres l*arrivce des Comraissairet Polverel et Santhonan* 



CHAPTER VI. p. Sp 

A truce or convention called the concordat was agreed upon the n*#* 
of September between the free people of colour and the white inhabitant $ % 
cf Port-au-Prince, &c. The following is a true copy of this curioua 
and important document : 

* Concordat de MM. les citoyens blancs du Port-au-Prince avec MM* 

les citoyens de couleur. 

L'AN tail sept cent quatre-vingt-onze, et le onze du mois de Sep* 
Jembrc. 

Les commissaires de la garde nationale des citoyens blancs du Port-au 
. Prince, d'une part} 

\t les commissaires de la garde nationale des citoyens de couleur, 
d'autre part 1 et ceux fondes de pouvoir par arrete de ce jour, et du neuf 
Septembre present mois. 

. Assembles stir la place d'armes du bourg de la Crotx-des- Bouquets, 

a reifct de deliberer sur les moyens les plus capables d'operer la reunion 

des citoyens de toutes les classes, et d'arreter les progres et les suitet 

d'une insurre£Uon qui menace egaieraent toutes les parties de la Co* 
Jonie, 
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I/assembl£e tins! fcomposee a'etant transported dans l'egliae paroissalc 
du dit bourg de la Croix-des-Bouquets, pour eviter Pardeur da soleil, il 
il a ete precede de suite, des deux cotfs, I la nomination d'un president 
et d'un secretaire. 

Les commissaires de la garde nationale du Port-au-Prince ont nomine 
pour leur president M. Gamot, et pour leur secretaire M. Hacquet& 
et les commissaires de la garde nationale des citoyens de couleur ont 
nomme pour leur president M. Pinchinat, et secretaire M. Daguin 
fils. 

Lesquels president et secretaires ont respe&ivement accepte les ditca 
charges, et ont promis de bien et fidellement s'en acquitter. 

Apres quoi il a ete* dit de la part des citoyens de couleur, que la 
loi faite en leur faveur en 1685, avoit ete meprise*e et violee par let 
progres d'un prejuge* ridicule, et par l'usage abusif et le despotisme 
sninisteriel de Tancien regime, ils n'ont jamais joui que tres-irnparfaite- 
ment du benefice de cette loi. 

Qu'au moment ou ils ont vu Tassemblee des reprlsentans de la nation se 
former, ils ont pressenti que les principes qui ont di&e la loi»constitu- 
tionnelle de l'ltat, entraineroit necessairement la rlconnoissance de leurs 
droits qui, pour avoir €t€ long- temps mlconnus, n'en Itoient pas moins 
sacrls. 

Que cette rlconnoissance a it€ consacree par les dlcrets et instructions 
des 8 et 28 Mars 1790, et par plusieurs autres rendu* depuisj mais 
qu'ils ont vu avec la plus vive douleur que les citoyens b lanes des 
colonies leur refusoient avec obstination Texlcution de ces dlcrets, pour 
ce qui les y concerne, par Tinterpr^tation in juste qu'ils en ont faite. 

Qjfoutre la privation du blnlfice des dits decrets, lorsqu'ils ont voulu 
les reclamer, on les a sacrifie's a Tidole du prejuge*, en exerewt contre 
eux un abus incroyable des lois et de l*autorite* du gouvernement, au 
point de les forcer d'abandonner leurs foyers. 

*^Qtf enfin, ne pouvant plus supporter leur existence malheureuse, et 
e"tant rgsolus de l'exposer a tous les Ivenemens, pour se procurer Pexer- 
cice des droits qu'ils tiennent de la nature et qui eont consacrls par les 
lois civiles et politique*, ils se sont rlpnis sur la moatagne de la Char- 
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bonniere, qu il8 ont pris les armes, le 31 Aout dernier* pour te mettrsj 
dans le cas d'une jutte defense. 

Que Fenvie d'opeVer la reunion de tous let citoyens iadistin&ement 
]eur fait accueiller favorablement la deputation de MM. les commissairei 
Wanes de la garde rationale du Port-au-Prince ; qu'ils voyent avec une 
satisfaction difficile a exprimer le retour des citoyens blancs aux vrais 
principes de la raison, de la justice, de 1'humanite et de la saine po- 
litique, qu'ayant tout lieu de c,roire a la sincerity de ce retour ils se 
reuniront de cceur, d'esprit et d'intention aux citoyens blancs, pourvu 
que la precieuse et sainte egalite soit la base et le r&ultat de toutes 
operations, qu'il n'y ait entre-eux et lea citoyens blancs, d'autre difference 
que celle qp'entrainent ncxessairement le mlrite et Ja vertu, et que la 
fraternity, la sincerity, Tharmonie et la concorde, cimentent a jamais les 
liens qui doivent les attacher reciproquement x en consequence, ils ont 
dernande* l'ex&ution des articles suivans, auxquels les sus dies commit-* 
sairt8 blames ont repondu, ainsi qu'il est mentionne en la colonne parraU 
lele a celle des demandes. 



Demand** des commissahres de la garde national* des citoyens de coukur. 

Article Premier. Les citoyens blancs feront cause commune avec 
les citoyens de con leu r, et contribueront de toutes lcirrs forces et de 
tous leurs moyens a rex&ution litte*ra]e de tous les points et articles 
des decrets et instructions de Tassemblee nationale, san6Honne*3 par 
le roi, et ce, sans restriction et sans se permettre aucune interpretation, 
conformement a ce qui est present par Tassemblee nationale qui defend 
d'interpreter ses decrets.— Accepte. «• 

II. Les citoyens blancs promettent et s'obligent de ne jamais s'opposer 
dire&ement ni indireftement a 1'execution du decret du 15 Mai dernier, 
qui dit-on n'est pas encore parvenu officiellement dans cette colonic j 
de protester meme contre toutes protestations et reclamations contraires 
aux dispositions du sus dit decret, ainsi que contre toutes addresses a 
Tassemblee nationale, au roi, aux quatre-vingt-trois departemens et 
aux differentes chambres de commerce de France, pour obtenir la revoca- 
tion. de ce dexret bienfaisant. Accepted 

III. Ont dernande* les sus dits citoyens de couleur, la convocation 
prochaine et rou vertu re des assemblies primaires et coloniales, par 
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tost let citoyeng s&ifs, *tuc ttrmes de Particle IV des iasfjra&iftita dd 

Tassembl^e nationale, da t$ Mars 1790.— sAceepte. 

IV. De deputer drrefteraent * rassemblee colonkde, et de nommer 
des depute* choisit parmi let cttoyens de eonleur, qui auront, commit 
tens des citoyens Wanes, tqix consultative et deliberative, ' ' 1 A t» 
•epte. 

V. Declarent let sat ditf citoyeas biases et de couleur protester eontrtf 
tonte municipality provisoire on bod, de mime centre tootea asfeaibieet 
prerrincialet et coloniales; let dites municipalite* assemble* protinciaka. 
tt coloniales n'ltant point form^et str le mode present par lea decrttt 
et instructions des t et a t Mart 1790*— Accepted 

VI. Demandeot lea citoyens de couleur qu'il aoit reconno par fat 
citoyens blancs, que leur organisation presente, leors operations reccntet 
et leur prise d'armes, n'ont en pour but et pour motif, que le«r s&ret! 
indmduelle, Pexe'cution des decrets de rassemblee nationale, la reels* 
mation de leurs droits m£connus et violes et le desir de panrcnir par 
ce moyen a la tranquillity publiquc, qu'en consequence ils soient de- 
clares iaculpables poor lea ^v^ncmens qui out result^ de cette prise 
d*armes et qu'on ne puisse dans aucun cas cxercer contre-eux col- 
le&irement 00 individuclUment, aucune action dire&e on indirect* pour 
raison de cea mimes evenemens, qu'il soit en -outre reconnu que leur 
prise d'armes tiendra jusqu'au moment on les decrees de rassemblee 
nationale seront ponctuellement et formellement executes; qu'ea con* 
sequence, les armes, canons et munitions de guerre enleves pendant 
les combats qui ont eu lieu, resteront en la possession de ecu* qui mit 
cu le bonheur d'etre vainqueurs ; que cependant les prisonniers |si tout** 
fois il en est J soient remis en liberty de part et d'autre.— — Accepte. 

VII. Pemarident les dits citoyens de couleur, que conformement a 
la loi du 11 Fevrier dernier et pour ne laisser aucun doute sur la 
sincerite* de la reunion preie a t'operer, toutes proscriptions cessent et 
soient rlvoquecs des ce moment, que toutes les personnel proserites, 
decretees, et contre lesquelles il seroit intervenu des jugemens on con- 
damnations quelconques pour raison des troubles sorvenus dans la 
eolonie depuis le commencement de la revolution, soient de suite rapelca 
ft mis 6ous la protection sacree et immediate de tous les citoyens, que 
reparation solemnelle et autbentique soit faite a leur honneur, qn'il 
soit pourvu par des moyens convenables, aux indemnites que nicessitent 
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{ear cxiJ, lemp proscriptions ct les dexrets dexerne'a contre- eu* } que 
toute* confiscations de leurs biens soient levies et que restitution leur 
•oit fake de tous les objets qui leur ont ixi enlevls, soit eh execution 
des jugemens prononcls contre-eux, soit • main armle. Demandant 
$ue ie present article soit stri&ement et religieusement observe par tous 
Its citoyens du res sort du conseil superieur de Saint- Domingue, et sur- 
tout i Tlgard des sieurs Poisson, Desmares, les fores Regnauld et 
nutres compris au meme jugement que ceux-ci, tous les habitans ie 
la paroisse de la proix-des-Bouquets, de meme qu*» regard du sieur 
Jean-Baptiste la Pointe habitant de l'Arcahaye, contre lequel il n'est 
intervenu un jugement severe que par une suite de persecutions exercees- 
contre les citoyens de couleur, et qui proscrit par les citoyens de Saint* 
^darc et de PA re ah aye n'a pu se dispenser d'employer une juste defense 
contre quelqu'un qui vouloit Tassassiner et qui Tassaesinoit en effetj 
§e ^servant les citoyens de couleur de faire dans un autre moment 
et envcrs qui il appartiendra, toutes protestations et reclamations relatives 
aux jugemens prononcls contre les sieurs Oger, Chavannes et autres 
cpmpris dans les dits jugemens, regardant des a present les arrets 
prononc^s contre les sus dits sieurs, par le cdnseil suplrieur du Cap, 
comme infames, dignes d'etre yquea a l'exlcration conteraporaine et 
future, et comme la cause faiale de tous les malheurs qui affligent la 
yroyince. fju nord.— —— Accept^, en ce qui nous concerne. # 

V1JII. Que le secret des lettres et correspondance soit tacre* et invioln- 
lable, conformlment aux d&rets nationaux.— Acceptl. 

I3f. Liberty de la pre^se, sauf la responsabilitl dans les cas d£termin«V 
par la loi— Accept^. 

JC. D em indent en -outre les citoyens de couleur, qu'en attendant Vcx€- 
cution pon&uelle et litteVale des dlcrets de Passemblee nationale, et 
jusqu'au moment: ou ils pourront-se retirer dans leurs foyers, Messieurs 
Its citoyens. blancs de la garde nationale du Port-au-Prince s'obligent 
de contribuer a r&pprovisionncraent de rarmee des citoyens de couleur 
pendant tout le terns que durera son acTivite* contre les ennemis communs 
et du bien public, et de faciliter la lib re circulation des vivres dans les 
different quartiers de la partie de l*oue8t.— — Acceptl. 

i 

» 

£1. Ot)*ervenjt en-outre les sus dits citoyens de couleur, que la sin- 
C$rit6 dpnt les citoyens blancs viennent de leur donner une preuve au* 
tkcnUquCj oe leur permet pas de garder le silence sur les craintes dont 
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ill sont Agit£ 1 5 eft consequence ils dectarent qu'ils ne perdront jamais 
de vue la reconnoissance de tous droits et de cetix de lean feres des 
autres quartiers; qu'ils verroierit avec beaucotrp de peine et de doaletir 
la reunion pr6te a s'opgrer au Port-au-Prince et autres lieux de la 
dependence soufFrir des difficult^ dans les autres en droits de la colonic, 
auquel cas ils d£clarent que rien au monde ne sauroit les empecher 
de se r£unir i ceux des leurs qui par une suite des ancient abas, 
du regime colonial, eprouveroient des obstacles a la reconnoissance de 
leurs droits et par consequent a leur f£licite\— Accepted 




Apres quoi l'assemblee revenue a la place d'armes, la matiere mise 
tn deliberation, inurement examinee et discutee, Tasserablee considerant 
qu'il est d'une n£ce ssitl indispensable de mettre en usage tous les moyent 
qui peuvent contribuer au bonheur de tous les citoyens qui sont egaux 
en droits. 

Que la reunion des citoyens de toutes les classes pent seule ramener 
le calme et la tranquillite si necessaires a la prosperitl de cette 
qui te trouve aujourd'hui menacee des plus grands rnalheurs. 

Que Texecution pon&uelle et litterale de tous les articles <L 
ft instructions de l'assemblee nationale san&ionnes par le roi. 4.4. 
seule operer cette reunion desirable sous quelque point de vue ^ 
Ten visage. ne 

II a ete arretl, savoirt de la part des citoyens blancs, quails acceptent 
tous les articles inslrls au present concordat. 

Et de la part des citoyens de couleur, que, vu l'acceptation de tous 
les articles sans restriction insets au present concordat, ils se reuniront 
et se reunissent en effet de coeur, d'esprit et d'intention aux citoyens 
blancs, pour ramener le calme et la tranquillite*, pour travailler de con- 
cert a Texecution pon&uelle des decrets de l'assemblee nationale sanc- 
tionnes par le roi, et pour employer toutes leurs forces et tons leurs 
moyens contre Tennemi commun. 

A ete arrete par Messieurs les citoyens blancs et Messieurs les citoyens 
de couleur, que ce jour devoit eteindre toute espece de haine et de division 
entre les citoyens de la colonie en general, les citoyens de couleur du 
Port-au-Prince qui, par une fausse pusillanimity nc se sont pas reunis 
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* leurs frere* de armes, seront compris dans Tamnistie g£n€rale j qui 
Jamais aucun reproche ne leur sera fait de leur conduite; entendant quails 
participent Igalement aux avantages que promet notre heureuse reunion 
entre toutes les personnes et tous les citoyens indistinctement. 

De plus, que protection, egale devoit etre accordee au sexe eh general, 
les ferames et lilies de couleur en jouiront de meme que les fcmmes et lilies 
blanches, et que memes precautions et soins seront pris pour leur surety 
jespc&ive. 

ArrSte que le present concordat sera signg par T£tat major de la garde 
rationale du Port-au-Prince. 

II a €16 arrSte* que le present concordat sera rendu public par la vote 
de Pimpression, que copies collationees d*y celul seront envoyees a l*as- 
semblee natiopale, au roi, aux quatre-vingt-trois departemens, a toutes 
les chanftres de commerce de France, a Monsieur le lieutenant-general 
au gouvemement, et * tous autres qu'il appartiendra. 

Arrete que mercredi prochain quatorze du present mois M. M. les 
citoyens blancs du Port-au-Prince se r6uniront a l'arroee de M. M» 
les citoyens de couleur en la paroisse de la Croix-des-Bouquets, qu'il 
sera chante* dans l'eglise dd cette paroisse a dix heures du matin un 
¥t Deum tn action de grace de notre heureuse reunion; que MM* 
des bataillons de Normandie et d*Artois, et des corps d'artillerie, de 
la marine royale et marchande, seront invites a s'y faire repres enter 
par des deputations particulieres, que de meme les citoyens en general de 
la Croix-das-Bouquets, du Mirebalais et autres endroits circonvoisins 
seront inviies a s'y rendre, afin d'unir leurs vpsux aux notres pour 
le bonheur commun, 

Arrete en outre que le present concordat sera passg en triple minute 
dont la premiere sera de*pos£e aux archives de la municipality future, la 
seconde entre les mains des chefs de Parmee des citoyens de couleur, 
et la troisieme dans les archives de la garde nationale du Port-au* 
prince. 

Faite triple entre nous et de bonne foi> le jour, mois et an que desstis, 
figni, &c. 
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Discours dt Af . Ganut, president des commhsaires representans Us citoyens 
blancs du Port-au-Prince, a MM. les commissaires representans tarmee 
des citoyens de couleur. 

Messieurs, 
Nous vous apportons enfin des paroles de paix. Nous ne venons plus 
traiter avee i/flusy nous ne venons plus vous accorder des demanded nous 
venons, animus de l'esprit de jufttce, reconnoitre authentiquement vos 
droits, vous engager a ne plus voir dans les citoyens blancs que des 
amis, des frfcres, auxquels la patrie en danger vous invite, vous soliicite 
de vous re*unir pour lui porter un prompt secours. 

Nous aeceptons entitrement et sans aucune reserve, le concordat qftf* 
vous nous proposes. Des circonstances malheureuses que vous con- 
noissez sans doute, nous ont fait hesiter un instant j mais notre courage 
a franchj tous les obstacles} nous avpns impose* silence aux petits 
prejuge**, au petit esprit de domination. 

Que le jour ou le flambeau de la raison nous eclaire tous, soit a jamais 
memorable 1 qu'il soit un jour d'oubli pour toutes les erreurs, de pardon 
pour toutes les injures, et ne disputons dejormais que d'amour et de 
icle pour le bien de la chose publique. 



CHAPTER V. p. 6%. 

Mauduit started bad, &c— while not a single band was lifted up in bis 

defence, 

Ik this last particular I was misinformed, and rejoice that I have 
an opportunity of correcting my mistake. The following detail of that 
bloody transaction has been transmitted to me from St. Domingo, since 
the first sheets were printed $ " Les grenadiers du regiment de Mauduit, 
et d'autres voix parties de la foule, demandent que le Colonel fasse 
reparation a la garde nationale. On exige qu'ii fasse des excuses pour 
1'insulte qu'il lui a faitc. I) prononce les excuses qu*on lui demande j 
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tes grenadiers ne sent points satisfaits, ils veulent qu'il lea fassc a 
genoux. Une rumeur terrible se fait entendre : ce fut alors que plusieurs 
citoyens, mime de ceux que Mauduit avoit le plus <vexe, fendent la 
foule, et cherchent a le soustraire au mouvement qui ae preparoit* 
On a vu dans ce moment le brave Bemsoleil, apres avoir Ite* atteint d*un 
coup de feu a 1'affaire du 19 au 30 Juillet, en defendant le comite* (see fafct 
34.) recevoir un coup de sabre en protegeant les jours de Mauduit* 
On peut rendre justice aussi a deux officiers de Mauduit : GaUseau et 
Germain n'ayant pas abandonne* leur Colonel jusqu'au dernier moment ; 
raais l'indignation des soWats etoit a Son comble, et il n*etoit pint 
temps* 

Mauduit presse* par ses grenadiers, de s'agetiouiller pour demander 
pardon a la garde nationale, et refusant xonstamment de s*y eoumettre, 
refut un coup de sabre a la figure, qui le terrassa; un autre grenadier 
lui coupa a Tinstant la tfetc, qui fut portie au bout (tune bayonette. 
Alors le ressentiment des soldats et des matelots livrls * eux it)6roef, 
n*eutplus debornesi ils se transporterent chcz Mauduit, ou ils trains* 
rent son corps, tout y fut brisl, rompu, meublca &c. on decarrela tAxtti 
latnaison, &c. &c. 



CHAPTER X. p. 146. ' 

They declared by proclamation all manner of slavery abolished, &c.-~ 
This proceeding was ratified in February, followed by the National 
Convention in a Decree, of which follows a Copy* 



Decret de la Convention Nationale, du 16 Jour de Pluviose ; an 
second de la Republique Franchise, une et indivisible* 

La Convention Nationale declare que Pesclavage dea Negres dans 
toutes lea Colonies est aboli j en consequence elle decretc que tons lea 
homines, sans distinction de couleur, domictlieY dans les Colonies, 
sont citoyens Francois, et jouiront de tous lea droits assures par la 
constitution* 
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Elle renvoie au comite* de salut. public, pour lai feire incesaainent 
mi rapport sur lea naesure* a prendre pour assurer Texecutioa du present 
dtcret. 

Vise* par Its inspc&eurs. Signe 

Auger, 

Cordier, 

S. £. Mound. 

Collation*** a l'original, par nous president et secretaires de la Con- 
vention Nationale, a Paris le ax Germinal, an second de la Jtepublique 
Frangoise une et indivisible. Signe, Araar, President. Am M. 
Baudot. Monnot. Ch. Pottier, et Peyssard, Secretaires. 



As most of the French islands fell into possession of the English soon 
after this extraordinary decree was promulgated, the only place where 
it was attempted to be enforced was in the Southern province of St. 
Domingo, and the mode of enforcing it, as I have heard, was as sin- 
gular as the decree itself. The negroes of the several plantations were 
called together, and informed that they were all a free people, and at 
liberty to quit the service of their masters whenever they thought proper* 
They were told, however, at the same time, that as the Republic 
wanted soldiers, and the state allowed no man to be idle, such of 
them as left their masters would be compelled to enlist in one or other 
of the black regiments then forming. At first, many of the negroes 
accepted the alternative, and enlisted accordingly; but the reports they 
soon gave of the rigid discipline and hard fare to which they were 
subject, operated in a surprising manner on the rest, in keeping them 
more than usually quiet and industrious, and they requested that no 
change might be made in their condition. 



CHAPTER X. p. 147. 

Of the revolted negroes in the Northern province, many bad perished of 

disease and famine, &c. 

From the vast number of negroes that had fallen in battle, and the 
still greater number that perished from the causes above mentioned, it 
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mit comptffed i* the year 179) that this* class of pedple at that period 
had sustained a diminution of more than one hundred thousand. (Re* 
JUxhm sur la Cohnie, We. tons. ii. p, 117.) Since that time the mor- 
tality has beenr still more rapid, and, including the loss of whites^' by 
sickness and emigration, I do riot believe that St. Domingo at this 
juncture (June 1796)1, contains moftthan two-fifths of the whole num- 
ber of inhabitants (white and black), which it possessed in the beginning 
of 1 79 1. -—According to this calculation upwards of 300,000 human 
beings have miserably perished in this devoted country within the last 
six years 



CHAPTER XL p. 173. 
The same fate awaited Lieutenant -Colonel Markham, &cJ 

I cannot deny myself the melancholy satisfaction of preserving in 
this work the following honourable tribute to the memory of this amiable 
officer, which was given out in general orders after his death by the 
Commander in Chief. 



Head Quarters, 28 March 1795. 

Brigadier General Horneck begs the officers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers, and privates of the detachment, which on the 26th inst. proceeded 
under the command of Lieutenant Colonel Markham on a party of ob- 
servation, to receive his very sincere thanks for their gallant behaviour 
at the attack of the enemy's advanced post, taking their colours and 
cannon, and destroying their stores. 

At the same time he cannot sufficiently express his feelings on the 
late afflicting loss that has been sustained in lieu tenant- colonel Markham, 
who, equally excellent and meritorious as an officer and a man, lived 
universally respected and beloved, and died leaving, a bright example of 
military, social, and private virtue. 

* * 

The Brigadier General likewise requests Captains Martin and Wil- 
kinson, of the Royal Navy, to receive his acknowledgments and thanks 
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for the important assistance, they have afforded j not only on this occasion 
alone, but on every other, wherein his majesty's service has required 
their co-operation. He also begs captain Martin to do him the favour 
to impart the like acknowledgments to the officers of the royal navy, 
and to the respective ships* companies under his command, for the seal 
and good conduct they have shewn whenever employed. 
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POSTSCRIPT 



TO THE 

HISTORICAL SURVEY OF ST. DOMINGO. 

Containing a brief Review of the Transaction and Condition 
of the British Army there, during the Years 1795, 6, 7, 
and 8, until the final Evacuation of the Country. 

FOUR years have elapsed. since I closed the details of the 
military operations of the British army in St. Domingo, 
and I grieve to say, that what was then prophetic apprehen- 
sion, is now become historical fact. This once opuleut and 
beautiful colony, the boast of: France, and the glory of the. 
new hemisphere, is expunged from the chart of the civilized 
world! The prospect of such lamentable ruin might give oc- 
casion for many observation? and reflections, and I shall pre. 
sent to my readers, in the following very imperfect sketch, x 
(for such it is in every sense), a few that occur to me: more ' 
than this I dare not attempt. Were it in my power (as in 
truth it is not), to continue, in a regular series, the history of 
those sad events which have led to this miserable catastrophe, 
I should indeed decline a task which would be equally dis- 
gusting to my readers, and painful to myself. In a climate 
where every gale was fraught with poison, and in a contest 
with uncounted hosts of barbarians, what could the best ef- 
forts of our gallant countrymen effect ? Their enemies indeed 
fled before them, but the arrows of pestilence pursued and ar- 
rested the victors, in their career of conquest ! Scenes like 
these, while they afford but small cause of gratulation to the 
?ctor» themselves, furnish no topics to animate {he page of (he 
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historian ; who would have little else to display but a repeti- 
tion of the same disasters — delusive promises, unrealized hopes, 
unavailing exertions; producing a complication of miseries, 
disease, distraction, contagion, and death ! 

At the same time, (although I know not that the reader will 
derive any great degree of consolation from the circumstance), 
it is incumbent on me to observe, that, during the disastrous 
period of which I treat, I have not heard that any misconduct 
or neglect was ever fairly imputed to those persons who had 
the direction of the enterprize, either in the public depart- 
ments of Great Britain, or in the scene of action itself. The 
names of Williamson, Forbes, Simcoe, Whyte, and Mai t land, 
carry with them a demonstration that neither courage, nor 
energy, nor military talents, was at any time wanting in the 
principal department. Reinforcements of troops too, were 
sent by the British government with a more liberal hand than- 
in former years. Towards the latter end of April 1795, the 
81st and 96th regiments (consisting together of 1,100 
men), arrived from Ireland; the 8 2d, from Gibraltar, landed 
980 men in August; and in April 1796, the 66th and 69th 
regiments, consisting of 1 ,000 men each, with 150 artillery, 
arrived from the same place, under the command of General 
fiowyer ; so that the whole number of effective men which 
had landed in St. Domingo, down to this period, (including 
some small detachments sent up at different times from Ja- 
maica), amounted to 9,800. In June following, four regi- 
ments of infantry, and a part of two others,* arrived from 
Cork, under the command of General Whyte. These were 
$oon afterwards followed by seven regiments of British,f to- 
gether with three regiments of foreign cavalry; J besides two 
companies of British, and a detachment of Dutch artillery; 
making in the whole a further reinforcement of about 7,900. § 



# The 17th, 3 2d, 56th, and 67th, with part of the 93d and 99th. 

f The 13th, 14th, 17th, 1 8th, 21st, 26th, and 29th. 

J The York, Hompesch, and Rouen Hussars. 

$ Out of this number are however to be deducted the 3id infantry an4 
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But what avail the best concerted schemes of human po- 
licy against the dispensations of Divine Providence ! A great 
part of these gallant troops, most of them in the bloom of 
youth, were conveyed, with little intermission, from the ships 
to the hospital; from the hospital to the grave! Of the 8 2d 
regiment, no less than 630 became victims to the climate, 
within the short space of ten weeks after their landing. In 
one of its companies, no more than three rank and file were 
fit for duty. Hompesch's regiment of hussars were reduced, 
in little more than two months, from 1,000 to 300, and the 
96th regiment perished to a man! By the 30th of September* 
1796, the registers of mortality displayed a mournful diminu- 
tion of no less than 7,530 of the British forces only; and to* 
wards the latter end of 1 797, out of the whole number of 
troops, British and foreign, which had landed and were de- 
tained in this devoted country, during that and the two pre- 
ceding years, (certainly not far short of 15,000 men), lam 
assured that not more than 3,000 were left alive and in a con- 
dition for service.* 

During this dreadful sacrifice of human life, the necessary 
operations in the colony were productive of such an expendi- 
ture of treasure to the British government, as excited the ut- 
most astonishment in the minds of the king's ministers ; who 
ought however to have foreseen, that the cost of raising, feed- 
ing, arming, clothing, and paying colonial regiments, both 
black and white, in a country where every .article was three 
times as dear as in Europe, and the expense of fitting our. 
armed vessels to transport troops and stores from one part of 
the colony to another part, (both of them measures of abso- 
lute necessity), must unavoidably be very great. f The charges 

the «6th dragoons $ the former of which were sent from St. Domingo to 
Bahama, and the latter to the Windward Islands. 

* The loss of seamen in the ships employed on the coast are not in- 
eluded. It may be stated very moderately at 5,060 men. 

f The colonial troops, blatk and white, embodied by General Wil- 
liamson, amounted at the end of J795 to 8,170. 

Vol. IV. 29 
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attending the hospital service, were alone found to amount to 
10$. a day for each invalid. For the payment of these, and 
other services, the Governor was authorized to draw hills of 
exchange on the British treasury ; and the bills thus drawn, to 
the first of May, amounted to £ .4,35*3,596 Ss. 2d. sterling. 

But, notwithstanding this enormous expense, both of blood 
and treasure, the prospect of subduing the whole of this great 
island, and annexing it, in a profitable condition, to the British 
dominion, was more distant than ever. The weakness and 
diminution of our troops inspired the enemy with renewed 
confidence: They were not unobservant of our situation, and 
took advantage of it. Those among the white inhabitants 
who were secretly disaffected, became encouraged and con- 
firmed in their hostile purposes, and were easily prevailed upon 
to declare openly against a cause, which they plainly foresaw 
must, in a short time, work its own destruction. 

It is not however to be understood that the British army 
was suffered to remain, during this time, in desponding inac- 
tivity. The case was far otherwise. Every man who was in 
a condition for service had full employment assigned to him, 
and undoubtedly very vigorous efforts were made to distress 
the enemy, and extend our footing in the country, until, un- 
happily, every succeeding exertion, like the labours of Sysi- 
phus, terminated in new disappointment. 

At one period very sanguine expectations prevailed from 
the co-operation and services of the colonial corps which 
General Williamson had caused to be organized. Their know- 
ledge of the country, ami their habitude to the climate, were 
supposed to render them a useful and formidable body. They 
had been formed in a great degree under the Baron de Monta- 
lemberr, (an officer of whose military merit it is npt easy to 
speak in terms too favourable), and, immediately after the ar- 
rival of the 8 2d regiment from Gibraltar, such of them as w«r$ 
brought to a sufficient state of discipline, commenced opera- 
tions, under that officer's command, in the western province : 
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being reinforced by the Barons'? own regiment, and a detach- 
ment from the British 82d, they proceeded for a time very 
successfully, driving the enemy out of many fortified posts, 
and taking possession of a great extent of country, even as far 
as the Spanish frontiers. Nothing could exceed the noble 
spirit of emulation which animated their conduct Unhappily, 
the want of a sufficient number of men to garrison the posts 
which the enemy had abandoned? rendered all their successes 
ultimately abortive. Their progress, therefore, was productive 
of no lasting impression : it was like that of a vessel traversing 
the ocean; — the waves yielded indeed for the moment, but 
united again as the vessel passed. 

In the meanwhile, a very considerable body of the revolted 
negroes (the whole of whom had now separated themselves 
altogether from the people of colour) continued to maintain 
their position in a strong post, on the heights which overlook 
Port au Prince towards the south. This party of brigands 
were commanded by a negro named Dudonait, who had con* 
trivcd to cut off the streams by which the town was usually 
supplied with, fresh water. The distress to which the garrison 
was reduced by this measure, and the disgrace of suffering the 
insults of such an enemy to remain unpunished, induced the 
General, in the month of December, to make formidable pre- 
parations for attacking Dudonait in bis camp; when an ex- 
traordinary circumstance occurred, which, as it displays the 
state of parties among the revolters* deserves recitaL On the 
first of January 1796, this negro chief sent a flag to the Ge- 
neral, signifying, that it was his intention to present the British 
with a supply of water, by way of a new-year's gift; and ac- 
cordingly the springs were cleared, and the streams suffered to 
run in their usual channel, to the great relief of the town and 
the garrison. This measure, on the part of the enemy, was 
followed by overtures for a negotiation ; and Dudonait soon 
afterwards transmitted the heads of a treaty in writing, offer- 
ing therein to bring the chief part of his army over to the Eng- 
lish, on certain conditions; one of which was, that the English 
troops should co-operate with their new negro sillies, utterly 
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to cut off and extirpate the people of colour throughoutt St. 
Domingo* 

As it was impossible that General Williamson could listen 
to propositions of this nature, although he had no reason to 
doubt the sincerity of Dudonair, the preparations for driving 
the enemy from his position were continued. Light artillery 
was provided to "be carried up the mountains on mules. The 
enterprise however was attended with so many difficulties, that 
it was not until the 28th of February the attack was made; 
> when the British had the satisfaction, in the course of a few 
hours, to see the brigands, who had so long hemmed in and 
insulted them, fly from their chain of formidable posts in all 
directions. General Bowyer was at the head of the column, 
at the place where the chief attack was made, and he carried 
the lines by storm.* 

Had I the means of resounding in detail the many other 
enterprises, in the prosecution of which the honour of the 
British flag was ably maintained and supported, notwithstand- 
ing the cruel ravages which the diseases of the climate hourly 
made among the troops, the recital of them should not be 
omitted. — I should dwell with infinite satisfaction on the 
merits of the generals Churchill, Boyer, Montalembert; the 
colonels Spencer^ Stuart, Dessource, and other officers in high 
command. It is universally acknowledged, that the services 
of all these gentlemen that I have mentioned were eminently 
conspicuous; and I regret that my information is not suffici- 
ently minute and particular, to enable me to bestow that 
distinct and appropriate tribute of applause on the conduct 
of each, which justice and gratitude would otherwise demand. 
This : general acknowledgment therefore is all that I can 
offer; but my regret is heightened by the mournfully reflect- 
ing, that such exertions and talents were employed in so 

* The negro commander* Dudonait, was soon afterwards surprised by 
the Mulatto General Rigaud, who bad beard of his negotiation with the 
English, and ordered him to immediate execution. 
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unprofitable a service; a warfare in which all human. efforts 
were unavailing, and success itself unattended with lasting 
advantage or renown. 

In the month of March 1796, Sir Adam Williamson em- 
barked for Great Britain, having resigned the command of the 
troops to general Forbes, who was himself superseded by the 
arrival of general Simcoe, as chief governor, in March 1797. 
One great object the king's ministers had in view, by the 
appointment last mentioned, was, as I have heard, to obtain 
a full and accurate representation of the state of the colony, 
the actual situation of the British army there, and the pros*, 
pects which remained of the ultimate success to the enterprise. 
No man was better qualified to form a correct, comprehen- 
sive, and unbiassed opinion on those points, than General 
Simcoe. He was instructed, withal, to carry into effect a 
plan of reform and retrenchment in the disposal and application 
of the public money. Abuses under this head vfrere loudly, 
and I believe, very justly, complained of, the correction of 
which, it was said, could be effected only by a proper exer- 
tion of firmness, energy, and decision in the commander in 
chief; qualities which eminently distinguish that officer's 
character. It is unpleasant to relate, but it is too notorious 
to be denied, that among the French colonists, our allies, many 
of the principal men, in return for the tender of their services, 
bad Stipulated for, and obtained very extraordinary salaries 
and appointments. Some of these gentlemen, without doubt, 
had acquired a just claim to liberal remuneration ; but there 
werei others among them, who set, I am afraid, a very ex- 
aggerated value on their own merits. In the present forlorn 
and sad condition of the army, however, the measure of 
retrenching expenses and allowances, of what nature soever, 
proved a painful and perilous undertaking. The whole body 
of our allies were alarmed and discontented in consequence 
of it. Their efforts became every where palsied; and it is 
alleged, that some important posts wer,e surrendered to the 
enemy, without an effort being made to save them. It is 
eertaiti that officers of high rank resigned their commissions 
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and quitted the country. Thus, whilst disease was rapidly 
thinning the ranks, disgust and disaffection spread with equal 
rapidity among the survivors. The prospect, on every skte, 
was gloomy ; and the mournful exclamation, tout est perdu f 
resounded equally from disappointed selfishness, and despond- 
ing loyalty. 

General Simcoe, by the moderation and firmness of his 
conduct, succeeded in restoring order and subordination ; and, 
in some degree, in reviving confidence; but the state of affairs 
was irretrievably desperate, and the general probably thought, 
that the greatest service he could render his country, was to 
return to Great Britain, fully and faithfully to represent in 
person to the kjng's ministers, the result of his experience 
and observations. For this purpose (as it is supposed) he 
embarked for Europe in July. 

What report the general made, on his arrival in London, 
to the British administration, is not known to me but by con- 
jecture. It is certain that government soon afterwards came 
to the determination of reducing the number of British posts 
in St. Domingo, (by ordering the most distant artd less im- 
portant ones to be abandoned), and of concentrating and di- 
recting all our force to the maintenance of certain places only, 
the permanent possession of which might afford security to 
our navigation and commerce, and deter the enemy from 
attempting predatory excursions against the British settlements 
in the neighbourhood. 

This determination appears to me to have been suggested by 
wisdom, or rather it was founded on necessity; and in order 
to carry it into full effect, suitable instructions were prepared 
for general Nesbitt, who was appointed successor to general 
Simcoe in December 1797. 

The command of the troops in the meanwhile had devolved 
on general Why te, an officer of great experience, local know- 
ledge, and approved bravery; but neither experience nor 
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courage in the commander, could enable the army to do 
more than to maintain itself within the garrison. The war 
was no longer a war of conquest, but of self-preservation. 
The rebel negroes were at the- gates, and no alternative re- 
mained but to stand on the defensive, until general Nesbit's 
arrival. 

Respecting the forces of the enemy, and .the interior state 
of the colony, at the period of general Simcoe's departure, it 
was known, that the men in arms were become divided into 
two principal factions, under different leaders. The repub- 
lican troops which had been sent at different times from 
France, having been reduced by sickness and famine to about 
700, had made a sort of junction with the revolted negroes 
of the northern province; reserving to themselves only the 
privilege of forming a distinct regiment, and of being com- 
manded by white officers ; but the general or commander in 
chief of the whole of this northern army, white and black, 
was a negro named Toussaint L'Ouverture. This man, at 
the commencement of the revolt in 1791, was a slave to 
Monsieur Noe, a considerable, planter in the neighbourhood 
of Cape Francois, now residing in London. Having taken 
an active part in the rebellion, Toussaint had acquired, in a 
short time, great weight among the negroes, and at length 
obtained such an ascendency among his adherents, as invested 
him with absolute and undisputed authority over them. His 
attachment however to the French government was thought 
extremely doubtful : and in truth he seemed to have no other 
immediate object in view, than that of consolidating his own 
power, and securing the freedom of his fellow negroes. His 
black army in 1797 was estimated at 18,000 infantry, and 
a troop of horse of about 1 ,0Q0. 

The other principal body was composed chiefly of mulattoes, 
collected from different parts of the colony, and negro slaves 
whom they had compelled to join them. The mulattoes, 
spurning the idea of serving under a negro general, had re- 
ported to the southern province, and enrolled themselves, with 
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their brethren of colour in that part of the country, under An- 
drew Rigaud, a general of their own cast, of whom mention has 
already been made. His army, (comprehending also such of 
the lower class of white inhabitants of the southern and western 
provinces, as found it necessary, either for their daily support, 
or personal protection, to enlist under his banner), was said to 
amount to about 1 2,000 ; and they declared themselves in the 
interest of the republican government established under the 
French directory. 

Between these two bodies, however, as the reader must 
have perceived, there existed the most inveterate and rancorous 
animosity, which had already manifested itself in many con. 
flicts; and nothing but the presence of an invading enemy in 
the country restrained it, in any degree, from proceeding to 
that extremity of civil contest — a war of utter extermination— 
in which mercy is neither to be given nor accepted. On the 
departure of the English, Toussaint made a public declaration, 
signifying, that it was his intention not to leave a mulatto man 
alive in the country ; and, with respect to such of these un- 
happy people as have since fallen into his hands, I am assured 
that he has kept his word ; not an individual of them has been 
spared. 

But although these great factions were the two most con- 
siderable, they were not the only bodies of armed men that 
associated in this unfortunate country, and acted without any 
co-operation with each other. Separate hordes, composed of 
revolted slaves, and ruffians of every description, appeared in 
different parts, (chiefly in the northern and western provinces), 
supporting themselves by depredation and plunder. Against 
the cruelties and enormities committed by these parties, the 
few remaining whites had no means of safety, but by pur- 
chasing the protection of Toussaint: and thus an extraordinary 
revolution had taken place; — the very chief whose original 
intent was the total extirpation of the whites, had checked his 
career of massacre, and was now become their defender and 
protector. In the southern province were parties of brigands 
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«f a -similar description, some of which made piratical excur* 
sions at sea in canoes, and captured many small vessels, both 
American and English, which were found near the coast. On 
these occasions, the savages put all the white seamen to in- 
stant death ; but where any women were unhappily found on 
board, these they carried away with them in a state of cap* 
tivity, for purposes which perhaps made them envy the 
more immediate fate of the murdered seamen, It must not 
be omitted, however, that Rigaud published an indignant 
proclamation against these pirates, and hanged up all suclj 
of them as were apprehended under it. 

Such was the state of affairs in St. Domingo, during the 
latter part of 1795, and the whole of the years 1796 and 
1797, until the mortality among the British forces was so 
great, as in truth to leave no alternative to the sad survivors, 
but to retire from a contest, in which victory itself was 
disappointment and defeat ! 

# 

On the 22d of April 1798, therefore, brigadier Maitland,' 
(who in consequence of general Whyte's return to Europe, 
-and the death of general Nesbit in his voyage outwards, 
had succeeded to the chief command), came to the resolution 
of evacuating the towns of Port au Prince and St. Marc, 
with their respective dependencies, together with the parish' 
of Arcahaye; a measure which, by a judicious negotiation 
with Toussaint, he happily effected without loss, and withdrew 
with the troops to Mole St. Nicholas, 

The whole number of white troops, English and foreign, 
at this period in the British service, under general Maitland's 
command, did not exceed 2,500, including even the sick 
and convalescent. Of the British, not more than 1,100 were 
left alive. Part of these held possession of Grand Arice 
under brigadier-general Spencer, the remainder embarked witj\ 
general Maitland for the Mole. 

VpJ. V, SQ 
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The great importance of the ppsjt at Mole St, Nicholas* 
^a which our troops now retreated, has been pointed put 
oat a former occasion ;* but it was also remarked that the 
fortifications there, however defensive they might prove in 
the case of a maritime attack, (for which alone tbey were con- 
structed), could not easily be maintained against an attempt on 
the side of the land, being completely commanded by the 
bilk adjacent. This circumstance could not possibly have 
escaped general Maitland'? notice ; for the same observation 
occurred to myself, and must have occurred to every ot,her 
man who has visited the place. Very serious apprehensions 
must therefore have been felt, that the British forces would, 
at no distant period, be compelled to abandon this post, as 
they had abandoned the others. 

•It is probable, that considerations of this nature induced 
general Maitland to form the design of repossessing the 
no less, important post of Cape Tiburon; which, as the reader 
has already been told, was taken from the British by a force 
under Rigaud, on the 25th of December 1194. It was thought 
that, with the neighbouring port of Jeremie, and the bay 
of Irois, already in pur possession, the capture of Tiburon 
would not only comipand the district of Grand Ance., and 
secure the navigation of the windward passage, equally with 
the Mole St. Nicholas, but afford also, in a very considerable 
degree, protection to Jamaica, in case the enemy should 
meditate attempts on the coasts of that island* At the san^e 
time, it was not intended,, I presume, to evacuate the Mote, 
but under circumstances of imperious necessity. 

In the beginning of June 1798, such of the troops as 
could be spared for the intended expedition against Tiburon, 
assembled in the bay of Irois. The first brigade was com- 
manded by colonels Spencer and Grant, and the second 
by colonel Stuart; a third brigade, under the command of 
colonel Dessource, consisting of colonial troops?, moved for- 

* Page 135. 
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Wards by land on the 1 1th; the other brigades embarked, at 
the same time, in the squadron appointed to co-operate with 
them, consisting of the York, Adventure, Tourterelle, Raf- 
ter, and Drake, under the command of captain Ferrier. 

Sti far the whole business seems to have been judiciously 
conducted, and to have promised a successful termination ; but 
the issues of war are in the hands of the Almighty. Owing 
to the prevalence of strong south-easterly winds, it was found 
impossible, afret* many unavailing attempts for that purpose, 
to effect a landing of the troops ; and the genera], not from 
the resistance of the enemy, but from the rage of the demerits, 
was ultimately obliged to relinquish the attack, and return 
with the troops to Mole St. Nicholas. 

The failure of this attempt on Tiburon, was soon afterwards 
followed by a design of the eneniy on the Mole itself. To- 
wards the summit of one of the hills commanding the fort, the 
British had established a post of 60 men, chiefly colonial 
troops. On the 2 1 st of July this post was attacked by a horde 
of brigands, and (to the great astonishment of the garrison 
below), was carried, without much resistance, the major, part 
of the detachment stationed there having deserted to the enemy. 
The few British among them, however, by keeping up a well- 
directed retreating fire, reached the garrison in safety. 

But the triumph of the brigands on this occasion was of 
short duration ; for the mortars of the garrison having been 
brought to play against the spot, the enemy was soon driven 
from the post, and a detachment of British, under Colonel 
Stuart, again took possession of it. 

A more daring attempt however was made, about the same 
time, at another post called the Gorge; where the brigands 
appeared in great force; and although by the gallantry and 
good conduct of the troops sent against them, they were finally 
repulsed, their defeat was not effected without an obstinate 
resistance on their part, and considerable loss on ours. 
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It was now evident to every man, that, unless possession 
could be obtained of the surrounding hills, and a chain of 
strong posts, with lines of great extent, established on their 
summits, it was not within the reach of human skill, or hu- 
man courage, to preserve the garrison itself from destruction, 
in the event of a still more formidable attack from the enemy, 
of which the garrison was in hourly expectation. 

For the erection of such works and defences, General Mait- 
land, whatever might have been his wishes, certainly did not 
possess the necessary means ; neither had he troops enough to 
man them, even if the means had been within his reach. 

tt is plain, therefore, that no sort of alternative remained to 
General Maitland on this occasion, but to consider of a speedy 
and secure retreat for the wreck of his worn-out veterans, and 
to abandon for ever a country which, after five bloody years 
of hopeless warfare within its borders, has furnished its in* 
vaders with just space enough, and no more, for the graves of 
about 20,000 brave soldiers and seamen ; sacrificed to the vain 
project of seizing on a territory, which, after obtaining it, we 
must have newly peopled, to render it productive ! 

Such a retreat General Maitland, in the month of October 
1798, happily effected.* Of the means by which it was ac- 

* The troops at the Mole and those at the Grand Ance under Colonel' 
Spencer, were removed to Jamaica. They did not amount altogether to 
one thousand. The negro regiments embodied by General Williamson 
were disbanded, and the men left to dispose of themselves as they thought 
proper. This measure was, I believe, unavoidable ; nevertheless, it was 
a mortifying circumstance to behold this fine body of men turned adrift, 
and compelled by necessity to join the enemy. They were purchased 
originally at a prodigious expense; had -been trained up to arms with 
surprising success $ were proud of their character as soldiers j and, with- 
out doubt, when kept in constant employment, were troops the best 
suited of any in the world for 'the country and climate. Whether any 
great dependance might be placed on the proper subordination and loy- 
alty of such a body of men in time of peace, or on their fidelity in time 
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complishcd, and the arrangements which it is believed were 
made, about the same time, with the negro chief Toussaint, 
for the future safety of the British trade, and the security of 
die British possessions in this part of the world, I can give no 
certain information to my readers. On those points the king's 
ministers have hitherto withheld all manner of communication. 
Enough is known, however, (and more than enough), to de- 
monstrate to every unprejudiced mind, that the final evacuation 
of most parts of St. Domingo, was not a matter of mere pru- 
dence and discretion, but of absolute and uncontrolable ne- 
cessity. To have attempted ihe further prosecution of offensive 
War in this devoted country, (after such experience as five 
years had already furnished), would have argued, not merely 
an unwarrantable excess of mistaken zeal iq the minds of its 
conductors, but the pitiable and impotent rage of incurable 
insanitv ! 

And thus terminated this most disastrous enterprise against 
St. Domingo. Nevertheless, dreadful as the consequences 
of it have proved, I am persuaded, that no human being 
was ever actuated, on any occasion, by motives more pure 
and patriotic, than was general Williamson on this. Certainly 
it was on his recommendation and advice that the project was 
originally adopted by government; and if, in this case, he 
erred in his judgment, concerning persons and circumstances, 
even his errors proceeded from his virtues. Unsuspicious 
in his nature, and incapable of deception himself, he mis- 
trusted not the fraudulent views and arrogant pretensions 
of others. Here indeed he failed. It was his misfortune 
' to place too great reliance on the venal and unfounded as- 
surances of a few adventurers from St. Domingo ; men who 
had neither property nor consideration in that island, nor 
any sort of authority from the resident planters, to invite 
a British invasion. It was ' this ill-placed confidence that 

of war, with people of their own cast, (and in cases where no white 
troops could be brought to co-operate with them), I will not venture te 
decide. ' 
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induced general Williamson to recommend the measure to 
the king's ministers ; and afterwards, on receiving their sane* 
tion, to undertake the conduct of it himself, with means 
so infinitely disproportioned to the end, that disappointment 
and discomfiture were its necessary and natural consequences ! 
Let me add, at the same time, that instead of procuring any- 
pecuniary advantage to himself, general Williamson injured 
his private fortune in the prosecution of this vefy service*. 
His health was the sacrifice, and poverty his reward ! 

The history of this unfortunate experiment will hereafter, 
it is hoped, furnish a profitable lesson to men in power. 
They may learn from it the extreme danger of giving a 
willing ear, in time of war, to the representations of de- 
signing foreigners, concerning the disposition and principles 
of the great body of their countrymen ; and the state of the 
country from which (whether unjustly or not is nothing to 
the purpose) they have probably been driven. To expect a 
fair and impartial report from such men, in such a case, were 1 
to suppose that the human mind has changed its character* 
This unhappy credulity has been a distinguished feature in the 
conduct of the present war, and the case of St. Domingo 
affords a melancholy proof of its effects. 

The account which I have given will likewise furnish 
additional confirmation to the cases already recorded in history, 
demonstrating the fatal folly of prosecuting aggressive war, 
for the acquisition of territory, in the climate of the West 
Indies. The dreadful expense of human life in such enter- 
prises, is beyond all the compensation that the most splendid 
victory can afford: The hand of Omnipotence is uplifted against 
the measure, and no one nation on earth has ever made the 
attempt, without having had occasion afterwards to 'lament its 
commencement, and to deplore its consequences!* 

* " In these adventures, observes Mr. Burke, it is not an enemy 
we have to vanquish, but a cemetery to acquire. In carrying on war in 
the West Indies, the hostile sword is merciful.: The country itself it the 
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< Such ?re the reflections and observations which have oc- 
curred to me on this painful topic. With a few remarks 
of a le$s general, but, perhaps, of no less interesting a na- 
ture, I shall quit the subject 

Sjo long as the two great parties which now exist in 
St. Domingo, shall continue the prosecution of civil warfare 
against each other, there is not, I suppose, much danger 
tp be apprehended, that either of them will have leisure to 
o*?ke many depredations on the British shipping trading in 
that part of the world, or any very serious attempts on ' 
the coasts of the neighbouring islands. This state of thing* 
cannot, however, be of extensive duration. The war is 
of too violent a nature to last many years ; and it is probable* 
tfie first general conflict will decide the fate of one of 
the, two contending factions. 



dreadful enemy i-*-thcre the European conqueror finds a cruel defeat in 
the very fruits of his success. Every advantage is but a new demand 
for recruits to the West Indian grave." Let us hear also on this sub* 
ject the poet of the Seasons : 

" Then wasteful forth 
Walks the dUre power of pestilent disease; 
Sick nature blasting ; and to heartless woe 
And feeble desolation* casting down 
Tbt towering' hopes % and all the pride of man I 
Such as of late at Carthagena quenched 
The British f re*- 



*mm 



"Gallant Vernon sqw 



The miserable scene,' 
Heard nightly plunged amid the sullen waves 
The frequent corse /" Thompson. 

» .» 

This miserable scene, however, has been frequently repeated since the 
siege of Carihagena. It was exhibited at the Havanna in 1762 3 at the 
river St. Juan; and lately in the Windward Islands; but no where I 
believe with greater force and effect than in St. Domingo* 
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By the last accounts, Toussaint appears to have at present 
the superiority. His army is undoubtedly more numerous 
than that of Rigaud; but I suspect it is worse appointed and 
provided. The mulattoes too have infinitely the advantage 
of the blacks' in point of general knowledge and military 
discipline. Rigaud himself is a man of sagacity and ex- 
perience; but above all, there is this circumstance attending 
the mulattoes, (which I think must ultimately turn the scale 
in their favour) , that they have no possibility of retreat, and 
are well assured they must either subdue their enemies, or 
perish themselves to a man. My opinion therefore is, that 
the mulattoes will finally become masters of all the sea coast, 
and the cultivatable parts of the country ; and the fugitive 
nf groes seek a refuge in the mountainous and interior districts, 
If such shall be the termination of the present civil contest in 
St. Domingo, the island of Jamaica must have a vigilant 
eye to its own safety. Its trade, both outwards and home- 
wards, will be exposed to capture; and such devastation 
may be spread over the windward parishes by hordes of ban- 
ditti, coming thither in open canoes from the southern parts 
of St. Domingo, as may destroy the labour of years, before 
the squadron at Port Royal can give the smallest assistance 
to the inhabitants. Of this impending danger to Jamaica, the 
British government is without doubt sufficiently apprized, and 
I believe that measures are in contemplation how best to 
avert the threatened evil. I will venture however to pro- 
nounce, from circumstances within my own knowledge, that 
nothing can afford solid and permanent security to Jamaica 
but tranquillity at home. Let peace be re-established between 
England and France, and all apprehensions from St. Domingo 
will vanish. The mulattoes having, after a long and bloody 
struggle, established their claim to all the rights of French 
citizens, have now nothing to desire but to be considered and 
acknowledged as faithful spbjects of France; and if the French 
government, whatever forjn it may hereafter assume, enter- 
tains the most distant hoj>e of restoring, in any degree, order 
and subordination in the country, and of deriving any advan-* 
tage from it as a colony, it will receive them as such, and 
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avail itself of their services in suppressing the remains of revolt 
and rebellion throughout the island. Peace, therefore, be- 
tween England and France, will convert the mulattoes of 
St. Domingo from formidable enemies, into harmless and 
inoffensive neighbours to the British West Indies ; for it will 
not then be any longer the business of our fleets and armies 
to heighten and extend the miseries of war on this theatre 
of bloodshed, and thus invite retaliation on our own posses- 
sions. If indeed Great Britain judges rightly, she will con- 
sider the restoration of order in St. Domingo, as the only cer- 
tain pledge of future security to her West Indian colonies. 
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ON Sunday October 30, 1791, Sir William Young em- 
barked in the ship Delaford at Spithead, which sailed 
the same evening, and, after a pleasant voyage of thirty-eight 
days, came in sight of the island of Barbadoes. Here then 
the Tour maybe said to commence; and the following ex- 
tracts are, by favour of Sir William Young, transcribed 
literally from a rough journal, in which he entered such 
observations as occurred to him from the impressions of 
the moment. They may be considered therefore as a pic- 
ture drawn from the life; and the reader must be a bad 
judge of human nature, and have a very indifferent taste, 
who does not perceive that it is faithfully drawn, and by 
the hand of a master. — For the few notes at foot I am 
accountable. 



Tuesday, December 6. — Early in the morning Barbadoes 
appeared in sight, bearing on the starboard bow W. N. W. 
At two o'clock P. M. the passengers landed in the six-oared 
pinnace. We went to a noted tavern, formerly RachePs, 
now kept by Nancy Clark, a mulatto woman, where I first 
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tasted avocado-pear, a mawkish fruit.* Walking about the 
streets of Bridge-Town, my impressions gave me far from 
a disagreeable sensation as to the negroes. The town is ex- 
tensive, and crowded with people, mostly negroes ; but the 
negroes, with few exceptions, seemed dressed in a style much 
above even our common artizans, the women especially, 
and there was such a swagger of importance in the gait 
of those (and many there were) who had gold ear-rings and 
necklaces, that I told my friend Mr. O, on his pressing me 
for my opinion of what struck me on first landing in the 
West Indies, That the negro women seemed to me the 
proudest mortals I had ever seen. A Guinea ship was then 
in the harbour, and had lain there some time; but none 
of the disgusting sights of ulcerated and deserted seamen 
appeared in the streets. Nor did I see any thing relative 
to the conduct of the slaves that implied the situation of 
abject acquiescence, and dread of cruel superiority, attri- 
buted to them in Great Britain. Many pressed their ser- 
vices on our first landing; and some first begged, and then 
joked with us, in the stile of a Davus of Terence, with 
great freedom of speech, and some humour. I had a higher 
opinion of their minds, and a better opinion of their masters 
and government, than before I set my foot on shore. — Such 
are my first impressions, written this evening on returning' 
aboard : furthermore, the squares or broader streets are crowd- 
ed with negroes; their wrangles and conversation forcibly 
struck me, as analogous to what might have been looked 
for from the slaves in the Forum of Rome. Said a negro boj 
about twelve years of age to a young mulatto : You damn 
my soul ? 1 wish you were older and bigger , 1 would make 
you change some blows with me. — Upon my honour! said 
an old negro. — I 9 II bet you a Joe, (Johannes), answered 

* There is 110 disputing about tastes. In Jamaica this fruit is very 
highly esteemed by all classes of people. It is usually eaten with pepper 
and salt, and has something of the flavour of the Jerusalem artichoke, 
but is richer and more delicate : It is sometimes called vegetable mar- 
row, and it is remarkable that animals both granivorous and carnivo- 
rous, eat it with relish^ 
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another, who had nothing but canvass trowsers on. I gave him 
no credit for possessing a six-and-thirty shilling piece, but I 
gave him full credit for a language which characterizes a pre- 
sumption of self-importance. Perhaps, however, liberty of 
speech is more freely allowed, where license can most prompt- 
ly be suppressed. The liberti of the Roman emperors, as 
we find in Tacitus, and the domestic slaves of % the Roman 
.people, as we deduce from scenes of Plautus and Terence, 
sometimes talked a language, and took liberties, with their 
lords and masters, which in free servants and citizens would 
not have been allowed. Liberty of the press is a proof of 
political freedom, but liberty of tongue is rather a jfroof 
of individual slavery. The feast of the Saturnalia allowed 
to slaves freedom of speech for the day, without control. 
In my estimate of human nature, I should say, that such 
freedom could not be used but moderately indeed; for the 
slave knew, that if he abused his power on the Thursday, 
the master might abuse his power on the Friday. His best 
security was on those days, when every word might be forbid- 
den, and therefore every word might be forgotten or forgiven. 
In qualification of all inference from my first view of negroes 
I should observe, that they were town negroes, many of them 
probably free negroes, and many, or most of them, if not all, 
domestic or house negroes. One small country cart drawn by 
twelve oxen, and with three carters, gave me no favourable idea 
of the owner's feeding, of either beasts or men. But accounts 
of distress, and objects of distress in the streets, are exaggera- 
tions. I saw as little of either, as in any market town in 
England. 

At six in the evening we returned on board ; Captain and 
Mrs. W. of the 60th regiment, and their little girl, joining 
us on the passage to St. Vincent's, for which island we imme- 
diately bore away. 

Barbadoes is an island rising with gentle ascent to the inte- 
rior parts, called the Highlands of Scotland. As we sailed 
along the coast from East to West, it appeared wonderfully 
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inhabited ; dotted with houses as thick as on the declivities in 
die neighbourhood of London or Bristol, but with no woods, 
and with very fcw trees, even on the summits of the hills;-—' 
two or three straggling cocoas near each dwelling-house were 
all the trees to be seen. 

Wednesday, December 7, at day-break, St> Vincent's in 
sight. At 3 P. M. the ship came to an anchor in Nanton's 
Harbour, off Calliaqua. Mr. H. came immediately on board, 
and in half an hour we went on shore in the pinnace ; horses 
were ready to carry us up to the villa, or mansion-house of my 
estate, distant about half a mile : A number of my negroes met 
me on the road, and stopped my horse, and I had to shake 
hands with every individual of them. Their joy was expressed 
in the most lively manner, and there was an ease and fami- 
liarity in their address, which implied no habits of apprehen- 
sion or restraint : the circumstance does the highest honour to 
my brother-in-law, Mr. H. who has the management of them. 
On arriving at my house, I had a succession of visitors. The 
old negro nurse brought the grass gang, of twenty or thirty 
children, from five to ten years old, looking as well and lively 
as possible. The old people came one by one to have some 
chat with Mass a (Master), and among the rest " Granny 41 ' 
Sarah," who is a curiosity. She was born in Africa, and had 
a child before she was carried from thence to Antigua. Whilst 
in Antigua she remembers perfectly well the rejoicing on the 
Sacra's (white men's) being let out of goal, who had killed 
Governor Park. Now this happened on the death of Queen 
Anne, in 1713-4; which gives, toChristmas 1791-2, Years 78 
Add two years in Antigua, for passage, &c. - - 2 

' Suppose her to have, had a child at fourteen, and to 

have been sold the vear after, - - - - --15 

m 

The least probable age of Granny Sarah is - - - 95 
and she is the heartiest old woman I ever saw. She danced 

* Grandmother* 
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at a negro-ball last Christmas ; and I am to be her partner, 
and dance with her, next Christmas. — She has a garden, or 
provision-ground, to herself, in which, with a great-grand 
child, about six years old, she works some hours every day* 
and is thereby rich. She hath been exempted from all labour, 
except on her pwn account, for many years* 

The villa at Calliaqua is an excellent house for the climate: 
it hath ten large bed-chambers, and it accommodated all our 
party from the ship, with great ease* 

Thursday, December 8. This morning I rode over the 
estate, which seems in the most flourishing condition : the ne- 
groes seem under a most mild discipline, and are a very cheerful 
people. This day again I had repeated visits from my black 
friends : Granny Sarah was with me at least half a dozen times* 
telling me, " Me see you y Massa ; now me go die/"* (1 be* 
hold you, my Master; now let me die!) 

u Friday, December 9. We mounted our horses ar one 
o'clock to ride to Kingston, where a negro boy had carried our 
cloaths to dress: the distance is about three miles of very 
hilly road. I particularly noticed every negro whom I met or 
overtook on the road : of these I counted eleven, who were 
dressed as field negroes, with only trowsers on ; and adverting 
to the evidence on the Slave Trade, I particularly remarked 
that not one of the eleven had a single mark or scar of the 
whip. We met or overtook a great many other negroes, but 

• This is a stroke of nature. The sight of her master was a blessing 
to old Sarah, beyond all expectation j and not having any thing further to 
hope for in life, she desires to be released from the burthen of exist* 
cnce, A similar circumstance occurred to myself in Jamaica j but hu- 
man nature is the same in all countries and ages.—" And Joseph made 
" ready his chariot, and went up to meet Israel his father, to Goshen } 
" and presented himself unto him ; and he fell on his neck, and wept on 
" his neck a good while— -And Israel said unto Joseph, Na e w let me die, 
«■* since I have seen thy face" &c. Genesis, chap. xlvi. v. 19, jo. 

Vol. IV. 32 
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they wore dressed. Passing through Mr. Greatheed's large 
estate, I observed in the gang one well-looking negro woman, 
who had two or three wheals on her shoulders, which seemed 
the effect of an old punishment.* 

A free mulatto woman, named Burton, came this day to 
complain before Mr. H. of her negro slave, a lad of about se- 
venteen. The bov was confronted, and seemed in truth a bad 
subject, having absented himself the three last days. The 
only threat the woman used to her slave, was that she would 
sell him. Mr. H. advised her to do it; and it ended in order- 
ing the boy to look out himself for a master , who would pur- 
chase him. 

Kingston is a small and scattered, but very neat and well- 
built town. We dressed ourselves there, and proceeded at 
three to the government house, about a mile up the country. 
It is a good house, hired from the Alexander estate. The 
governor gave me a most polite reception. Riding home, I 
had the company and conversation ef Mr. L. speaker of the 
assembly, who told me that a new slave act was prepared, and 
under consideration of the legislature, which he himself had 
drawn up ; and, above all, had studied to frame such clauses 
and provisions as might ensure the execution and full effect of 
the law in favour of the negroes. — Nous verrons. — We had 
likewise some talk on the subject of building a church at King- 
ston ; he said, if moved in the asssmbly he had not a doubt of 
unanimity. I promised, in addition to my quota of tax for 
such purpose, to subscribe «£.200 towards ornamental archi- 
tecture or additional expense, which the conservators of the 

* In the West Indies the punishment of whipping is commonly inflicted, 
not on the backs of the -negroes, (as practised in the discipline of the 
British soldiers) but more humanely, and with much less danger, on 
partes posterior**. It is therefore no proof that the negroes whom Sir 
William Young inspected had escaped flagellation, because their shoul- 
ders bore no impression of the whip. This acknowledgement I owe to 
truth and candour. 
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public purse might not think themselves warranted to admit 
in their plan and estimate; he promised to set the business on 
foot. 

Saturday, December 10. — This day (as usual) a half-holiday 
from twelve o'clock, for the negroes. 

Friday, December 16 T — Three Guinea ships being in the 
harbour, full of slaves from Africa, I testified a wish to visit 
the ships previous to the sale. I would have visited them 
privately and unexpectedly, but it was not practicable. Every 
thing was prepared for our visit, as the least observing eye 
might have discovered : In particular I was disgusted with a 
general jumping or dancing of the negroes on the defck, which 
some, and perhaps many of them, did voluntarily, but some 
under force or control; for I saw a sailor, more than once, 
catch those rudely by the arm who had ceased dancing, and 
by gesture menace them to repeat their motion, to clap their 
hands, and shout their song of Yah ! Yah ! which I understood 
to mean " Friends."— - Independent of this, and when I insist- 
ed on the dance being stopped, I must say that the people, 
with exception to one single woman (perhaps ill) seemed under 
no apprehensions, and were even cheerful for the most part, 
and all anxious to go ashore, being fully apprised of what 
would be their situation and employment, whpn landed, by 
some of their countrymen, who were permitted to visit them 
from the plantations for that purpose. 

Never were there ships or cargoes better suited for the 
ground of general observation ; for the ships came from dis- 
tant districts, and with people of different nations on board : 
The Pilgrim of Bristol, with 370 Eboes from Bonny. The 
Eolus of Liverpool, with 300 Windward negroes from Bassa. 
The Anne of Liverpool, with 210 Gold Coast negroes from 
Whydah. 

The Pilgrim (Taylor, commander) was in the best possible 
order; she was six feet in height between decks, without 
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shelves or double tier in the men's apartments, and as clean as 
a Dutch cabinet. We visited every part of the ship; in the 
hospital there was not one sick, and the slaves mustered on 
the deck, were to all appearance, and uniformly, not only with 
clean skins, but with their eyes bright, and every mark of 
health; This Captain Taylor must be among the best sort of 
men in such an employment; having in three voyages, and 
with full cargoes, lost on the whole but eight slaves, and not 
one seaman. In general, I should give a favourable account 
too of the Eolus, but the Pilgrim had not a scent that would 
offend, and was indeed sweeter than I should have supposed 
possible, in a crowd of any people of the same number, in any 
climate. One circumstance in all the three was particularly 
striking, in relation to the evidence on the Slave Trade: A 
full half of either cargo consisted of children (and generally as 
fine children as 1 ever saw) from six to fourteen years of age; 
and, on inquiry, I found but very few indeed of these were 
connected with the grown people on board. I could not but 
suppose, then, that these little folks were stolen from their 
parents, and perhaps (in some instances) sold by their parents.* 
I again remark, that these slaves were from Bonny and from 
Bassa. 

The Anne was from the Gold Coast, a small vessel, scarcely 
clean, disagreeably offensive in smell, with only three feet six 
inches between the main decks, yet apparently with no sick 
on board. These Gold Coast negroes were in themselves a 

* Nothing is more common in all parts of Africa, than the circum- 
stance of parents of free condition selling their children in times of 
Scarcity, which frequently happen, for a supply of food. Mr. Park has 
recorded many instances of it among the Mandingoes, (vide his Travels, 
p. %4%, and again, p. 295.) " Perhaps by a philosophic and reflecting 
mind (observes Mr. Park) death itsejf would scarcely be considered as a 
greater calamity than slavery : but the poor negro, when fainting with 
hunger, exclaims, like Esau of old, Behold I am at the point to die, and 
nvbat profit shall this birthright do tome? These are dreadful evils ; or- 
dained, without doubt, for wise and good purposes, but, concerning the 
causes of them, human wisdom is doomed to silence/* 
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worse looking people, but they bore too a sickly complexion 
and heaviness of mien and mind which the others did not; and 
it was remarkable in the contrast of the cargoes, that among 
the last there was not even a common proportion of children 
or young people: I should suppose not above 20 in the 210*, 

Mr. B. of the custom-house, told me that at St. Vincent's 
more certificates for bounties were given than at all the 
other islands, and that the reason was, because it was situated 
next to Barbadoes, the most windward of the islands, and 
the Guinea ships arriving thus far in health, the masters, 
to avail themselves of the parliamentary bounty, took up 
their certificates before proceeding on to Jamaica or elsewhere, 
inasmuch as every day, at the close of a long voyage, might 
be marked by disease or death, and thus eventually preclude 
them from the benefit of the law. This should be rectified. 

Mr. B. allowed, in conversation with me, that the regula- 
tions of tonnage proportioned to numbers, on which such 
outcry had been raised, had ultimately proved advantageous 
to the trader, as well as to the poor slave. The preservation 
of the slaves had well and fully repaid for the diminution 
in freight. 

'• Saturday, December 17. At ten this morning all my 
negroes were mustered at the works, and had ten barrels 
of herrings distributed among them : afterwards, such of the 
women as had reared children, came to the villa, and each 
received, as a present, five yards of fine cotton, at is. 6d. per 
yard, of the gayest pattern, to make a petticoat* 

Sunday, 18. Mr. H. read prayers to a congregation of my 
negroes. 

Tuesday, 20. Went to Kingston to attend the sale of 
the Eboe, Windward, and Gold Coast slaves, in all 8S0. 
The slaves were seated on the floor in two large galleries, 
divided into lots of ten each. Those purchasers who, by 
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previous application, bad gained a tide of pre-emption, (for 
there was a demand for three times the number imported), 
drew for the lots in succession, until each had his number 
agreed for. In lotting the slaves, some broken numbers 
occurred, and a little lot of four (two girls and two boys) 
of about twelve years old, were purchased for me. The 
slaves did not seem under any apprehension, nor did they 
express any uneasiness, with exception to the Gold Coast 
negroes, who gave many a look of sullen displeasure. Re- 
turning home in the evening, I found my four little folks 

in old Mrs. H 's room, where they eat a hearty supper, 

had some of their country folks got round them, and went 
to sleep as much at their ease as if born in the country. 
These children were unconnected with any on board the 
ship. The girls were remarkably straight, and with finer 
features than negroes ordinarily have. They had each a bead 
necklace, and small cotton petticoat of their country make, 
and must I think have been kidnapped or stolen from their 
parents. I cannot think that any parents would have sold 
such children. 

Friday, 23. This morning I passed an hour or more, ob- 
serving the process of sugar making in the boiling house. 
Of the best cane juice, a gallon of liquor gives one lb. of 
sugar, of the middling-rich, 20 gallons give 16 lbs. of the 
watery canes, 24 gallons give 16 lbs. 

This afternoon Ahselm, chief of the Charaibes in the quar- 
ter of Morne- Young; and Brunau, chief of Grand Sable; 
at the head of about twenty, came into the parlour after 
dinner, and laid a don d y ami tie at my feet of Charaibe bas- 
kets, and of fowls and pine apples. We treated them with 
wine, and afterwards about a dozen of their ladies were 
introduced, who preferred rum. I had much courteous con- 
versation with Anselm, accepted a basket, and a couple of 
pines, and bought some baskets of the other Charaibes. 
They were all invited to sleep on the estate, and a keg 
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of rum was ordered in return for Anselm's present, and for 
Brunau's, 8cci 

La Lime, one of the chiefs who had signed the treaty 
in 1173, and a dozen others, had before visited me at different 
times, but this was a formal address of ceremony, and all 
in their best attire, that is, the men, and perhaps the women 
too, for though they had no cloaths, saving a petticoat re- 
sembling two children's pocket handkerchiefs sewed at the 
corners, and hanging one before and one behind, yet they 
had their faces painted red, pins through their under lips, 
and bracelets; and about their ancles strings of leather and 
beads. 

December 25. About ten in the forenoon the negroes ef 
my estate, both men and women, exceedingly well dressed, 
camte to Wish us a merry Christmas: soon after came two 
negro fidlers and a tamborine, when we had an hour's dancing, 
and carpenter Jack, with Phillis, danced an excellent minuet, 
and then four of them began a dance not unlike a Scotch 
reel. After distributing among them different Christmas 
boxes, to the number of about fifty, we attended prayers 
in a large room ; myself read select parts of the service, and 

Mr. H closed our church attendance with a chapter 

from our Saviour's sermon on the mount, and a dialogue of 
practical Christianity on the heads of resignation towards God, 
and peace towards men. This day, and almost every day, I 
had many Charaibe visitors tendering presents. I laid down 
a rule to receive no. presents but from the chiefs, for the 
person presenting expects double the value in return, and 
the Charaibes are too numerous for a general dealing on such 
terms, either with views to privacy or economy. I should 
not omit that yesterday morning the chiefs, Anselm and 
firunau, who had visited me the evening before, came to 
see me, and politely having observed that they would not 
intermingle, in their first visit of congratulation, on my 
coming to St. Vincent's, any matter of .another nature, pro- 
ceeded to demand qudles nouvelles de la France, and then 
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fueUes nouveUes de VAngleterre; and thus proceeded gradu- 
ally to open the tendency of the question, as relating to the 
designs of government touching themselves. It seems that 
some persons of this colony, travelling into their country, 
and looking over the delightful plains of Grand Sable from 
Morne- Young, had exclaimed, " what a pity this country 
yet belongs to the savage Charaibesf" and this kind of 
language repeated among them, had awakened jealousies and 
apprehensions, and some French discontented fugitives from 
Martinico, and elsewhere, had (as had been heard from the 
Charaibes at Kingston) given a rumour, that I was come out 
with some project for dispossessing them by the English go- 
vernment. To remove these jealousies, I told them, " That 
private a man as I was, and come merely to look at my estate, 
and settle my private affairs, I would venture, on personal 
knowledge of the minister, and character of our common 
king, and unalterable principles of our government, to assure 
them, that whilst they continued their allegiance, and adhered 
to the terms of the treaty of 1773, no one dare touch their 
lands, and that Grand Sable was as safe^to them as was 
Calliaqua to me: it was treason to suppose that the king 
would not keep his word, according to the conditions of 
that treaty ; and if any subjects ventured to trespass on them, 
they would, on proper representations, be punished. For 
tnvself, 1 assumed a mien of anger, that they should forget 
their national principle in exception of me. If friendships 
and enmities descended from father to son, they must know 
me for their steadiest friend, and incapable of any injustice 
towards them." They seemed very much pleased with this 
sort of language, and assured me of their strongest regard 
and confidence, and would hear no more lies or tales to 
the prejudice of myself, or of the designs of government. 
They invited me to come and taste their hospitality, and 
I promised to do so, and we parted as I could wish — the best 
friends in the world. 

December 26. This was a day of Christmas gambols. 
In the morning we rode out, and in the town of Calliaqua 
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feaw many Negroes attending high mass at the popish chapel* 
The to#n Ihs like a very gay feir, with booths, furnished 
with every thmg good to eat and fine to wear. The negroes 
(with a very few exceptions) were all dressed in pattcnk 
cottons and muslins, and the young girls with petticoat on 
petticoat; and all had handkerchiefs, put on with fancy 
and taste, about their heads. Returning to the villa, we 
were greeted by a party which frightened the boys. It was 
the Meco Jumbo anid his euitc* The Jumbo was on stilts^ 
with a head* mounted on the actor's head, which was con- 
cealed: the music was from two baskets, like strawberry 1 
baskets, with little bells within, shook in time. The swords- 
man danced with an air of menace, the musician was comical,' 
and Jumbo assumed the " antic terrible," and was very 
active on his stilts. We had a large company to dinner; 
and in the evening I opened the ball in the great court, with 
a minuet, with black Phillis, Granny Sarah being indisposed: 
our music consisted of two excellent fiddles Johnny and 
Fisher^ from my Pembroke estate, and Grandison, tam- 
borin of the villa; there stood up about eighteen couple; 
the men negroes were dressed in the highest beauism, with, 
muslin frills, high capes, and white hats; .and one beau had 
a targe fan. The negro girls were all dressed gay and fine, 
with handkerchiefs folded tastefully about their heads, and 
gold ear-rings and necklaces: the girls were nearly all field 
negroes; there are but four female slaves as domestics in 
the villa. In England, no idea of "jolly Christmas" can 
be imagined, in comparison with the three days of Christmas 
in St. Vincent's. In every place is seen a gaiety of colours 
and dtess, and a corresponding gaiety of mind and spirits; 
fun and finery are general. This moment a new party of 
musicians are arrived with an African Balafo, an instrument 
composed of pieces of hard wood of different diameters, laid 
on a row over a sort of box : they beat on one or the other 
so as to strike out a good musical tune. They played two or 

• Without doubt the Mumbo Jumbo of the Mandingoei. Vide Park's 
Travels, c. iii. p. 39. 

Vol. IV. 33 
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three African tunes; and about a dozen girls, hearing the 
sound, came fr#m the huts to the great court, and began 
a curious and most lascivious dance, with much grace as well 
as action; of the last, plenty in truth, 

Sunday, January 1, 1792. Rode over to my Pembroke 
estate in the valley of Buccament, about six miles distant, to 
the leeward of Kingston* The road is over the most rugged 
and towering hills, with occasional precipices of rock of a red- 
dish dark hue, and for the rest covered with bushes and some 
fine trees. In the vales, between the ridges, and on every , 
practicable ascent, are cultivated grounds, and the whole is a, 
mixture of the rich and the romantic.' The road winds much, 
to avoid die deep ravines and gullies. The flight of a bird 
cannot be more than three miles from Kingston to Buccament. 
We entered the valley of Buccament by a ravine, called Keil- 
lan's land, belonging to me. 

The vale of Buccament brings to mind the happy and se- 
cluded valley of Rasselas, prince of Abyssinia. The valley, 
containing about 3,000 acres, is hemmed on each side by tow- 
ering hills, whose steep ascents have in parts peeled off or split, 
in the storm, and now are left precipices of bare rock, appear- 
ing between streaks of the highest verdure, from which occa- 
sionally shoots the mountain cabbage-tree** In the centre 
of the valley stands an insulated mountain, whose height, 
through an interstice in the rugged boundary of the vale, looks " 
down on the garrison of Berkshire hill, and Berkshire hill is 
621 feet above the sea. The hills or rocks that shut in the 
valley, again command the hill in the centre. Down the 
vale runs a fine and rapid river, abounding with the finest muU 
let and other fish ; its bed is obstructed with fragments of rocks 
from the skirting mountains. Its murmurs fill the vale. It 
winds round the centre hill, and then pours straight into the 



# Called also the Falmto<+RQjaL See it described at large, vol* u 
p. i<>. 
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aea. The valley, as it coasts the sea, is about one mile over. 
It stretches inland about five miles; its greatest breadth, half- 
way from the sea, is two miles. From the mount, in the cen- 
tre, it forms a most luxuriant picture of cultivation, contrasted 
with romantic views, and seems wholly secluded from all the 
world* My Pembroke estate takes in the hill in the centre, 
and thence runs along the river side, comprehending all the 

valley on one side, to within a quarter of a mile of the sea, 

• < 

A negro gave signal of my approach to the house, and all 
the negroes came forth to greet me, and with a welcome as 
warm as that at Calliaqua. They caught hold of my bridle, 
my feet, and my coat; every one anxious for a share in leading 
me up to the house ; and indeed they attempted to take me off 
my horse and carry me, but I begged them to desist. 

Friday, January 6. I visited Berkshire hill, and went over 
the fortifications. The hill itself is a rock, and, from its pre- 
cipices, is scarcely assailable ; where it is so, parts have been 
cut away, and, take art and nature together, the place may be 
deemed impregnable. The point above hath been flatted off, 
so as to admit room on its surface for most commodious bar- 
racks for a complete regiment, stores, reservoirs, &c. all bomb- 
proof. In my different excursions, I continued to inspect the 
persons of the negroes, and I can assert, that not one in fifty of 
those I have seen has been marked with the whip, with ex- 
ception to'the gang employed at the public works on Berkshire 
hill. This gang may be supposed to consist for the most part % 
of reprobate and bad negroes, who have been sold from estates 
for riddance of their practices and examples. They chiefly 
belong, as an entire gang, to the overseer of the works, who 
may be supposed to pick them up cheap, being bad characters, 
though competent to their business, under the control of the 
military. The inhabitants, not willing to send their able men 
to the public works, for fear of evil communication, commute 
their quota of labourers, by paying the overseer a certain sum 
to find others in their room. 
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Friday, January 13, 1792. The Charaibe chief of all* 
Chatoyer, with his brother du Vallee, aud six of their sons, 
came to pay me a visit, and brought their presents; a stool of 
Charaibe workmanship, and a very large cock turkey of the 
wild breed, which with a hen, I mean for England. Chatoyer 
and du Vallee were well dressed ; as a mark of respect, they 
came without arms. We had much conversation, with them, 
and I gave in return a silver mounted hanger to Chatoyer, and 
a powder horn to du Vallee. The latter is possessed of nine 
negro slaves, and has a cotton plantation. He is the most en- 
lightened of the Cbaraibes, and may be termed the founder of 
Civilization among them. Chatoyer and his sons dined at the 
villa, and drank each a bottle of Claret. In the evening they 
departed in high glee, with many expressions of friendship. 

January 17. I visited the king's botanic garden ; Dr. An- 
derson went round the garden with me. It consists of about 
thirty acres, of which sixteen are in high garden cultivation. 
The variety, beauty, growth, and health of the plants, from 
all quarters of the globe, is most striking. It is a scene, for a 
painter as well as a botanist. The quickness of vegetation is 
astonishing : some English oak of three years growth are above 
seven feet high. The Indian teak wood, full eighteen feet 
high, and six inches diameter, of only four years growth. This 
being a remarkable hard and durable wood, leads me to note 
the general remark of Dr. Anderson, '<< that in this country, 
" where vegetation never stops or is checked, the hardest 
€l woods are of growth as quick as the most pulpous or soft 
" texture." Dr. Anderson is multiplying to a great extent all 
the useful trees ; the Chinese tallow tree, the gum Arabic, the 
Peruvian bark, the balsam of Capiri, the cinnamon, &c. &c. 
JY. B. I name them from their produce. 

January 23. Never passing a slave without observing his 
back, either in the field or on the road, or wenches washing 
in the rivers, I have seen not one back marked, besides that of 
the woman observed before on Mr. Greatheed's estate (in 
whom I may be mistaken as to the cause) and one new negro 
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. unsold at Kingston, who found means to explain to me that 
he was fumfummed (flogged) by the surgeon of the ship; and 
he seemed to have had two or three strokes with a cat. I note 
it in the language of one accustomed to attend military punish- 
ments. — At my estate, and I believe on most others, confine- 
ment is the usual punishment. Three have been punished at 
Calliaqua, since my arrival'; Sampson has received ten lashes, 
and two men were put into the stocks, of whom Indian Will 
was one, for getting drunk and cutting a negro lad's bead open 
in his passion; he was released the next morning. The other 
was a watchman at the mill, from which the sails had been 
stolen; he was confined for two nights in terrorem, and then, 
no discovery being made of the theft, he was released. 

January 26. Sailed from Nanton's harbour in the Maria 
schooner of 28 tons, took our departure at ten in the forenoon, 
coasted to leeward, and came off St. Lucia in the evening. 

Friday, 27. Off Dominica in the morning, becalmed. In 
the evening a breeze sprung up ; and, 

Saturday, 29. Came at day-break off Bassaterre, in Guada- 
loupe; hailed a fishing boat and bought some fish; the people 
said all was quiet; tout va bien a la Guadaloupe. 

Saw a very large spermaceti whale spouting and playing 
close a-head in the channel between Guadaloupe and Antigua. 
Came to an anchor at 5 P. M. in Old Road bay, Antigua. 
Walked up an excellent level coach road half a mile, to the 
Old-road plantation house. A mulatto boy getting before, 
gave notice of Massa being on the way. Every hoe was now 
thrown down, and a general huzza followed; and my good 
Creoles, man, woman, and child, ran to meet me with such ec- 
stacy of welcome, embracing my knees, catching my hands, 
cloaths, &c. &c. that I thought I should never have reached 
the house. At length, in joyous procession, with handker-' 
chiefs for flags, I was conveyed to the old mansion of my 
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ancestors, and gave my good people a treat of rum, ajid all 
was dance and song. 

Sunday, 29. Inquiring into the condition of the estate and 
situation of the negroes, I found the latter generally dissatis- 
fied with theif manager, Mr. R . Their complaints 

were directed chiefly to his curtailing the allowance of the old 
people, and such others a& were incapable of labour j and his 
frequency and severity of punishments. The first complaint 
I removed instantly, by ordering the full allowance of indus- 
trious youth to meritorious age. For the second (on examin- 
ing into the grounds of allegation, and finding them just) I 

immediately discharged Mr. R. and appointed Mr. H e, 

who had been two years on the estate, and much liked by the 
negroes to be their manager. Their satisfaction on both ac- 
counts seemed complete and general. 

Monday, 30. Went to St. John's, a large, and in many 
parts a well built town, and the church an excellent building, 
as is likewise the town or court house ; but the town itself has 
the appearance of ruined trade and deserted habitancy. The 
country for twelve miles, from the Old-road plantation to St. 
John's, is open, with very few trees or even shrubs, but beau- 
tiful in its swells of ground, scarcely to be called hills, spotted 
with buildings, and varied with inlets of the sea opening in 
different points of view; high but infructuous cultivation cover 
every acre. The roads excellent, and every thing speaking 
the civilization, art, and toil of man ; but nature answers not. 
Under the drought all fails ; heat, with little or no moisture, 
generates nothing. Partial rains have this year, as often be- 
fore, given hopes to the planter for his canes, and to the negro 
for his provisions ; but the season has again failed, and their 
hopes are blasted. The whole is a picture of disappointment, 
in land, beast, and man. The negro houses are excellent, and 
many of them of stone ; but no in-doors can give the face of com- 
fort and contentment, if all is wanting beyond the threshold. 
The negroes having little or no provisions from their grounds, 
are fed by allowance from the planters, many themselves in. 
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4istress> which scants that allowance. On estates in good 
condition, it is twelve quarts of corn, with tw6 or: three 
pounds of salt provision per week. 

Thursday, February 2. Being a day which I had allotted 
for a holiday to the negroes, we went early to the valley of the ' 
Old-road. In the morning I distributed ten barrels cf herrings 
amongst the negroes, and in the evening toe had a very smart 
well-dressed negro ball in the hall of . my old mansion. Mn 
L— - and myself both impartially allowed the negroes, young 
men and girls, to dance better in step, in grace, and correctness 
of figure, than our fashionable, or indeed any couples at any 
ball in England; taking that ball generally, there is no one ne- 
gro dances ill, I danced a country dance with old Hannah, and 
a minuet with long Nanny. Not a complaint remains at the 
Old-road. 

Friday, February 3. Returning from Old-road to Dr. Fair- 
bairn's, I there saw Mr. Hoffman the Moravian missionary, 
itihase blameless life still answers to his song. The Moravian 
missionaries are of the highest character for moral example, 
as well as gentle manners ; and they preach the doctrines of 
peace and good mil to all men, and to, all governments.* They 
assimilate in simplicity best with the minds of the negroes, and 
in their assiduity and goodness, have, I fear, but few equals 
amongst the regular clergy in the West indies. It was with 
difficulty I prevailed on the good, mild, and disinterested Mr* 
Hoffman, to receive annually for his domestic use a small bar- 
rel of sugar, and a quarter cask of mm, as a token of my re- 
gard for his attention to my negroes on the Old-road estate. 

Sunday, February 5. In the evening embarked for Marti- 
nique. 

Monday, 6. Becalmed off Guadaloupe. 

Tuesday, 7. At seven in the evening came into St. Pierre's 
bay, and passing under the stern of an 1 3 gun sloop of war, sh# 
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hailed us to come on board. I went on board with the captain of 
our schooner. The French officer commanding the sloop, on.my 
stating that our vessel was not commercial, but merely having 
on board Englishmen, passengers, told me that the schooner 
£tnust immediately come to an anchor under his stern, but that 
myself and other gentlemen might go on shore. Returning 
to the schooner, a serjeant of the national guards followed us 
in a shallop, and said he was come by orders to conduct us on 
shore ; we went with him. On landing, he told us we must 
proceed to the hotel de Vintendant, Monsieur Ie Chevalier de 
Menerad. He marched us above a mile to the hotel, and 
passing within the centinel at entrance of the court, asked for 
the governor, who was out, and only a black boy in the house, 
who knew not where the governor was to be found. The 
national serjeant talked in a high tone of brutal command, and 
said we must stay all night in the open air, or until the gover- 
nor was found. I used every kind of language, but all in vain. 
1 was afterwards told that I had omitted the essential argument 
with these liberty-corps, to wit, ' a Johannes.* About ten 
o'clock a Monsieur De la Cour, lieutenant of police, arrived, 
apparently on other business; I told him my name and situation. 
He behaved most politely, and told the serjeant he should take 
us to the hotel des Americains, the best tavern in St. Pierre* 
giving himself security for our forthcoming next morning. 
Whilst the receipt for our bodies was writing, the governor, 
Chevalier de Menerad, arrived : on my name being mentioned, 
he behaved most politely, asked my whole party to supper, 
and offered me a bed. Having complained of the Serjeant's 
conduct, he immediately told him to leave the room, and made 
a general apology, giving me plainly to understand that there 
was scarcely the appearance of law, government, or any au- 
thority at Martinique. 

The national regiments had arrived a year before. The 
inhabitants were of a different party. The old corps on duty 
there of an uncertain or undecided character, and the constitu- 
tion of the mother country being unsettled, and no persons in 
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Martinique knowing who were finally to be uppermost, all 
were afraid to assume a responsibility. 

I thanked the governor for his polite invitation, but declined 
accepting what the state of his house, and having no domes- 
tics, proved to be a mere invitation of compliment. His 
wife and family were at Guadaloupe. 

Monsieur De la Cour conducted us, at near eleven at night, 
to the American hotel, where, finding an excellent house and 
-a truly Parisian cook, we laughed over our difficulties. 

Monsieur De la Cour and Monsieur Penan, our banker, next 
morning confirmed the state of government in Martinique, as 
before mentioned : all was a calm, but it was such a calm as 
generally precedes a hurricane. With respect to the slaves, 
they are perfectly quiet. For the free mulattoes and gens de 
couleur (who are twice as numerous as the white inhabitants), 
they too are waiting the result of ascendant parties in old 
France. For the whites, they are generally, as far as I can 
find, friends to the old government, and they declare them- 
selves most openly ; hence the new acts of the national assem- 
bly are yet unexecuted. The church remains on its ancient 
footing, and the convents are filled with the same people, Ca- 
puchins and Ursulines, but the Capuchins appear not in the 
open streets. 

In this state of political diffidence, commerce has lost its 
activity, and credit is gone; yet money seems to be plenty; 
but there is little or no trade in this great and once commercial 
town. Instead of fifty or more large sugar ships, which should 
at this season be seen in the bay, there are only nine ; and even 
these seem in general to be small. American vessels (schooners 
and sloops) are numerous ; perhaps there may be forty. * 

Wednesdays February 8. ■'■■■ We amused ourselves in walking 
about the town and purchasing presents fbr our friends ; bijoit- 

Vol. IV. 34 
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terie of Madame Gcntier, embroidcrie of Madame Nodau, 
and liqueurs of Grandmaison. 

The town of St. Pierre extends along on the beach, It is 
above two miles in length, and in breadth about half a mile. 
Hie buildings are of stone, and handsome. The shops arc 
many of them well decorated. The jeweller and aUverwmh'p 
shop (Goutier's)'is as brilliant as any in London or Paris. 
Trade being nearly extinguished in the harbour, the ember* of 
what it has been glimmer in the shops. 

Thursday, February 9. In the evening we embarked for 
St. Vincent's, 

Friday, February 10. Early this morning were i© sight of 
St. Vincent's, off the Sugar Loaves of St. Lucie, and there 
close in with the land. A fine breeze springing up, we run 
over the channel of seven leagues in three hours, and then 
coasted down to windward of St. Vincent's, a beautiful and 
rich country, mostly in possession of the Charaibes. At four 
in. the afternoon we anchored in Young's Bay, landed, and 
once more found ourselves in the comfortable mansion of Cal~ 
liaqua. My voyage to Antigua has put me in full possession 
of the question concerning the best mode of feeding negroes. 
I am speaking of the difference in their situation in regard to 
plenty and comfort, when fed by allowance from the master, 
as in Antigua ; or when supported by provision grounds of their 
own, as in St. Vincent's. In the first case, oppression n?ay, 
and certainly in some instances and in different degrees djotfe, 
actually exist, either as to quantity or quality of food; (wsides 
the circumstance of food for himself, the uegrp suffers too in 
his poultry and little stock, which are his wealth, The main- 
tenance of his pigs, turkies, or chickens, must often 'subtract 
from his own dinner,, and that, perhaps a scanty one, or he 
cannot keep stock at all ; and a negro without stock, and means 
to purchase tobacco and other little conveniences, and.-aomc 
finery too for. his wife, is miserable. 
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In the second casks, of tire negro feeding himself with hi* 
6Wft provisions, assisted only with sak provisions from hi* 
master (three pound* of sale fish* or an adequate quantity of 
herrings, per week, a* in St. Vincent's), the situation of the 
negro is in proportion to hi* industry; hoi generally speaking 
it afford* him a plenty that amounts to comparative wealth* 
viewing any peasantry ht Europe. On my estate at Calliaqua* 
foftyitix acres of the richest ground are Set apart for the negro 
garden*, where th<?y work voluntarily in the two hours they 
have every noon to themselvtts, on the half holiday in the 
week, and Sbnday* - t and their returns are such that in nsy 
negro village, containing eighty-five huts, there is scarcely ode 
hut has a goat and kids* two or three pigs, and some poultry 
running about k. All this stock n plentifully fed front the 
negro's garden, and how plentifully the garden supplies hi** 
will appear from the following fact. From the late Guinea 
sales, 1 have porcfratd altogether twenty boys and girlsy from 
ten to thirteen years oid* It is the practice,, on bringing them. 
to the estate, to distribute them in the huts of Creole negroes^ 
under their direction aswt care, Who are tofeed them, train 
them ta work, sand teach diem their new farigaage. For this 
care of feeding and bringing up the young African, the Creole 
negro receives no allowance of provisions whatever. He 
receives only a knife, & calabash to eat from, and an iron boil- 
ing pot for each. On first view of this it looks like oppres- 
sion, and putting the burthen of supporting another on the 
negro who receives himi; but the reverse is the fact. When 
the new negroes arrived on the estate, I thought the manager 
would have been torn to pieces by the number and earnestness 
of the applicants to have an mmstte from among them* The 
competition was violent, and troublesome in the extreme. The 
fact is, that every negro in his garden, and at his leisure hours*, 
earning much more than what is necessary to feed him, these 
young inmates are* the wealth of the negro' who entertains 
them; and for whon* they work ; their work finding plenty for 
the little houshold, and a surplus for sale at market, and for 
feeding his stock. This fact was in proof to me from the so- 
licitations of the Creole negroes in general (and who had large 
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families of their own), to take another inmate, on conditions 
of feeding him, and with a right to the benefit of his work.* 
As soon as the young negro has passed his apprenticeship, 
and is fit for work in the field, he has a hut of his own, and 
works a garden on his own account. Of the salt provisions 
given out to the negroes, the finest sort are the mackarel 
salted from America, and the negroes are remarkably fond of 
them. My brother H (who is a manager at once pro- 
perly strict, and most kind, and who is both feared and beloved 
by all the negroes), indulges them, by studying to give a va- 
riety in their provisions; pork, beef, and fish of different sorts, 
A negro prefers pork to beef; one pound of pork will go as far 
as two pounds of beef in his mess-pot. This little attention 

of Mr. H to the negroes' wishes, shews how much of 

their comfort must even depend on the master's regard to them. 

Wednesday, February 22. The 66th regiment reviewed by 
general Cuyler. The men welMooking, the manual in pro- 
sper time and exact, the firing close, and the level good. The 
review in a word shewed this regiment to be well disciplined, 
and nothing hurt by a residence of near seven years in the 
West Indies. 

Monday, March 5. Embarked in the Fairy sloop of war 
for Tobago. Got under way at twelve. 

Tuesday, March 6. At four P. M. Tobago in sight, our 
course close to the wind, making for the body of the island. 

Wednesday, March 7. Close in with the land, and most 
of the day beating to windward with a strong lee current. In 
the afternoon were off Man o'war bay. 

Thursday, March 8. The wind E. S. E. and a strong lee 
current against us the whole night. At day-break, we found 

* Compare this with what is said on the same subject, vol. ii. p. 341. 
It was impossible that two persons, writing in different islands, could 
agree so very precisely, unless their observations were founded in truth. 
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our ship nearly where she was the preceding sun-set. In the 
evening we weathered St. Giles's rocks and little Tobago on 
the N. E. end of the island. Lay to during the night. 

« 

Friday, March 9. At sun-rise, were off Queen's bay, on 
the leeward coast, whence we ran down, with both wind and 
current in our favour, and anchored in Rockly-bay about twelve 
o'clock. 

« 

Saturday, March 10. Went to Rise-land, or Sandy Point, 
in the S. W. part of the island, a country almost flat, but 
beautifully spotted with mountain cabbages, and various trees. 
Trinidada, at eighteen miles distance, appearing plain to the eye. 

Sunday, March 1 1 . This morning early, I rode five miles 
across the island from Rise-land ro Adventure estate, in Cour- 
land bay-division. In traversing the country, and' on my re- 
turn, I was much struck with its beautv, from the Flat at San- 
dy Point gently breaking into hills, till ultimately at the N. 
£. end it becomes a scene of mountains and woods. I parti- 
cularly noticed the great extent of provision grounds, and the 
fine healthy looks of the negroes in general, arising from the 
plenty around them. I saw no marks of the whip on their 
backs, at least not here nor at St. Vincent's. The punish- 
ments are either so unfrequent or so little severe, as to leave 
no traces for any length of time. 

Sunday, March 15. Early in the morning set out, and in 
the afternoon reached the Louis d'or estate. Twenty-two 
miles from Port Louis, from the very point of the Town of 
Port Louis, the country becomes hilly; and as you farther 
advance, the hills rise into mountains not broken and nigged 
as the convulsed country of St. Vincent's, but regular though 
steep, and on a large-scale of regular ascent and descent. The ' 
scene of nature is on an extensive scale, and gives the idea of a 
continent rather than an island. It is not alone its vicinity to 
the Spanish main that suggests this idea. The appearance of 
the island fully warrants the assumption, and the contiguity of 
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South America! only more fully marks its beklg torn there- 
from* and of its being, in old time*, the southern point or 
bold promontory of the vast hay of Mexico. 

Friday, March 16. This day I rode over my estate, but 
previous to any remarks thereon, I must notice the radical 
words and language of the Indian red Charaibe (Lows. J There 
are three families of red Charaibes, settled in a corner of my 
Louis d'or estate, and their history is briefly this. — Louis was 
five years old when bis father and family fled (about fifty years 
past) from the persecutions of the Africans or black Charaibes 
of St. Vincent's. The family has since divided into three 
distinct ones, by increase of numbers. Low the chief, is a 
very sensible man, and in his traffic for fish and other articles, 
has obtained some knowledge of the French language. 

The following words I took from sound, and wkh accuracy; 
far on reading over the Charaibe words to Louis, he repeated 
them back io French to me. 

• God— naketiVi.t. Gr*r«<6»rr/. Wind— caraaferf. - - FttbuM-batau 
The Sud— rehu. - - - - Raki— cenob. - • Mo tion b ehee. 

Mo#u-—i»oae\ ..... Thundei^warawHtf«fr.8or- wi ea. 

Earth— hoang. ..... Mountain— w«b. • Daughter— ham* 

Sea— balace*. ..... Tree— wewee. . - Ufe— see. 

Fire— wat-ho'. ----- Bird— futa* ... Death*— hela'hal. 

Water— tona. ----- Fish— oto*. ... Devil— qualeva. 

I interrogated Louis as to religion: he is now a catholic, 
but says the Charaibe belief was always iaa future state.— 
Formerly, they used to bury the defunct sitting f 9 with his 
bow, arrows, &c. " But now," says Louis, " we bury^HM 
" long et droit," which is better; for when sitting, the bo- 
" <fy got retreci (this was his expression), and could not easily 

• I questioned particularly on the atgntficatto&of the Word nakrti. 

f TWt is a curious and remarkable illustration of what it related m 
the appendix to book i. vol. h p* t*j. 
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" start up and fly to heaven, but being buried long and strait, 
« « it can fly up directly when called." This argument was 
possibly suggested by the catholic missiorikries, to make the 
poor Charaibes leave the old practice. Louis's belief in a fu- 
ture state is however ascertained. 

But now to remarks on the estate. On .the beach at 
QueenVfcay, are brick and stone pillars, not unlike the great 
gate of an English park, whence the eye is directed up an 
avenue of cocoa-nut trees, and from thence, in the same strait 
line, through a broad and regular street of negro houses, at a 
mile from the gate, to the works, which terminates the ave* 
mut, and have the appearance of a church built in form. of the 
letter T, with a tower raised on the centre. Over the works 
rises a precipice, on which stands the mansion-house, nobly 
commanding the whole vale. A fine river winds from the 
back mountains, under the point of the great ridge on which 
the house stands, and then pours in a direct line, nearly by the 
east of the negro village, into the sea. In its course it sup- 
plies a canal for turning the water-mill. 

The negroes on this estate are a most quiet and contented 
people; some asked me for little trifles of money for different 
purposes, which I gave them, but there was not one complaint, 
for old Castalio came to me as a kind of deputation from the 
rest, to tell me that " massa Hamilton was good manager, and 
good massa/' Indeed the negroes are generally treated as 
favourite children, by their masters in Tobago. 

The necessities of the island have demanded the residence 
of the planter, and the critical state of French government, 
and the wild notions and conduct of the French people in the 
colonies, have brought the old English settlers in Tobago, 
and their negroes, to a system of reciprocal regard and mutual 
determination to resist particular wrongs or a general attack. 
The planters here talk of their negroes as their resort, to be 
depended on against either a licentious garrison, an arbitrary 
governor, or the mad democracy of Freuch hucksters. 
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The negro houses throughout Tobago are much superior to 
those in St. Vincent's, or even in Antigua. Mr. Franklin, 
junior, informs me that each of his negro's houses has cost 
him 23 Johannes, or above forty pounds sterling, including the 
negro's labour. These houses are built of boards, uniform 
throughout the estate, are about 26 feet long by 14 feet wide, 
consisting each of two apartments, besides a portico or covered 
walk with a seat in front, off which a closet at the end is taken 
from the portico to form a small kitchen or store-room. The 
roof is of shingles. In St. Vincent's the uegro houses are of 
no fixed dimensions ; some are very large and some very small, 
according to the fancy or ability of the negroes, who are how- 
ever generally assisted by their masters with posts and main 
timbers, and occasionally supplied with boards. Thus the 
village is irregular, some houses boarded, some of them stone 
and part hoards, and most of them wattled or thatched. With- 
in, the houses are as comfortable as those at Tobago, but not 
so durable ; and the portico of the Tobago house is a superior 
comfort. 

Saturday, March 17. I passed the morning in seeing various 
of my negroes, particularly the women and their Creole chil- 
dren. This last year I have had an increase of thirteen chil- 
dren, of whom only one has died. I ordered, as at St. Vin- 
cent's, five yards of fine printed cotton to every woman who 
had reared a child, and gave ten barrels of pork among the ne- 
groes in general. Riding out, I paid a visit of some length 
to the red Charaibe families, of whom Louis is the head; two 
of the young women were really handsome. The old Indian 
dress is lost, and they wore handkerchiefs, cotton petticoats, 
and jackets like the negroes. The huts were scarcely weather 
tight, being wattled and thatched, crowded with all their filth 
and all their wealth. The latter consisting of great varkty of 
nets for fishing, hammocks for sleeping in, and different sorts 
of ^provisions, stores, &c. ccc. • Beasts, stores, and people all 
in one room. ••:•■■.■ 
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At two o*clock we set out for Mr. Clarke's, five miles from 
Louis-d'or, on the road to Port Louis. Mr. Clarke's house 
is an excellent building, framed in England, and placed on the 
very pinnacle of the highest mountain in Tobago, with garden 
and shrubberies, abounding with birds of most splendid' plu- 
mage. The variety, beauty, and number of the feathered 
tribes in Tobago, are indeed at once delightful and astonishing. 
I must observe further, on the country of Tobago, that although 
it is not a twentieth part cultivated, yet it is all, or for the 
most part, improveable. Mr. Hamilton, who has passed many 
successive nights in the woods, and in traversing the country, 
assures me, there is no where a rock, or scarcely a large stone, 
to be found, except upon the coasts and beach. Though the 
season is now dry, I observed in many parts large spots or 
fields of Guinea grass, which would fatten cattle of the largest 
breed. As a timber and a victualling country, it seems valuable 
in an imperial, as Well as commercial point of view; a resource 
to armies and fleets, as well as to the merchant and planter. 

Wednesday, March 21. At 6 in the evening I embarked 
in the Lively schboner for Grenada. 

Thursday, 22. At 6 in the evening we anchored in the ca- 
reenage of St. George's town, Grenada, and immediately landed. 

Sunday, 25. In the forenoon we went to church, the go- 
vernor, speaker of the assembly, officers, &c. attending, with 
a respectable congregation of people of all colours. In the 
gallery was an assemblage of girls and boys under a mulatto 
school-master, who sung psalms very well to the accompani- 
ment of an excellent organ. The clergyman, Mr. Dent, read 
prayers, and preached, with great devotion. The service was .. 
in every respect most creditable to the island. The church is 
plain, with a handsome steeple, and a clock given by the pre- 
sent governor Matthews. 

St. George's is a handsome town, built chiefly of brick, and 
consists of many good houses. It is divided by a ridge, which, 
running into the sea, forms on one side the careenage, and on 
Vol. IV. 35 
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the other die bay. Thus there is the bay town, where there 
is a handsome square and market place, and the careenage 
town, where the chief mercantile houses are situated, the ships 
lying land-locked, and in deep water close to the wharf. On 
the riJge, just above the road of communication between the 
towns, stands the church ; and on the promontory or bluff 
head or" the ridge, stands a large old fort, built by the Spaniards 
when in possession of Grenada. It is built of free-stone, 
is very substantially, if not scientifically constructed, and con- 
tains the entire 45th regiment. The 67th regiment is quar- 
tered in the new barracks, and does duty on the new fortifica- 
tions of Richmond-hill; a very strong situation to the east or 
north-cast of the town. 

Tuesday, March 27. Louis la Granade, chief of the Gens 
de couleur, and captain of a militia company, came to the go* 
vernment house. He seems a fine spirited, athletic fellow, 
and wears a large gold medal about his neck, being a gift from 
the colony, in reward for his various services and experienced 
fidelity on all occasions. The mulattoes have presented a most 
loyal address to the governor, stating their strong attachment 
to the King and the British constitution, and their abhorrence 
of all innovation. 

Friday, 29. At ten in the morning wc sailed from Grenada 
in the Fanfan schooner, coasted the leeward side of the island 
from south to north ; it seems well peopled, and in general it ap- 
pears to be a rich sugar country ; with less variety of ground in- 
deed than St. Vincent's, and less verdure. Its mountains are but 
hills in comparison with those of St. Vincent. A waving sur- 
face, hills gently rising and falling, characterize Grenada. Deep 
vallies shaded with abrupt precipices characterize St. Vincent's. 

Saturday, March 30. At three in the morning anchored in 
Kingston-bay, St. Vincent's, and thence rode to the villa. 
From Grenada to St. Vincent's, our schooner hugged the 
land of the Grenadines under their leeward side, with very 

small intervals of channel. The Grenadine isles and detached 

i 

rocks, are supposed to be about 1 20 in number. Twelve of 
these little isles are said to produce cotton. 
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April 19. Had much conversation this day about the Charaibes. 

The windward estates, quite to the Charaibe boundary of 
Bayaraw, are of the richest land in the island, but the surf on 
the shore is at all times so heavy, that no European vessel can 
continue on any part twenty-four hours with safety, and no 
European boat can come on shore without the danger of being 
swamped. Hence, until lately, the supposed impracticability 
of landing stores and taking off* sugars, prevented the cultiva- 
tion of the lands; but since the Charaibes in their canoes, have 
been found to accomplish what Europeans cannot effect with 
their boats, these lands have risen to £.60 sterling an acre, and 
every settler is growing rich. A sloop lays off and on as near 
as she may to the shore, and in one morning, from day-breafc 
to noon, a canoe manned by ten Charaibes, will make forty 
trips to the sloop, carrying each time a hogshead of sugar, &c. 
&c. and the expense for the morping amounts to ten dollars, 
being a dollar for each Charaibe. — The Charaibes thus begin 
to taste of money, and are already become very industrious at 
this work. Moreover, they plant tobacco, and want nothing 
but a market to encourage them to plant more. Chatoyer's 
brother (Du Vallee) has nine negroes, and plants cotton. Mo- 
ney civilizes in the first instance, as it corrupts in the last ; the 
savage labouring for himself, soon ceases to be a savage; the 
slave to money becomes a subject to government, and he be- 
comes a useful subject.* 

* This must be admitted with some limitation. Before a negro places 
such a value on money as is here supposed, he must have acquired many 
pf the refinements and artificial necessities of civilized life. He must 
have found uses for money, which in his savage state, he had no concep- 
tion of. It is not therefore the possession of money alone $ it is the new 
desires springing up in his mind, from the prospects and examples before 
him, that have awakened his powers, and called the energies of his mind 
into action. I have thought it necessary to observe thus much, because 
the doctrine of my amiable friend, without some qualification, seems to 
sanctify an assertion which has been maintained by speculative writers, 
with some plausibility ; namely, " that if the negro slaves were allowed 
«« wages for their labour, coercion would become unnecessary." What 
effect a system of gradual encouragement, by means of wages, operating 
slowly and progressively, might produce in a long course of time, I will 
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Mr. B. acting collector of the customs, informed me, that 
the value of British manufactures exported from St. Vincent 
to the Spanish and French settlements,, was upwards of 
^£.200,000 annually. From the superior advantages of Gre- 
nada, with respect to situation, &c. the export trade of that 
island to the Spanish main, must be much more considerable. 
That of Jamaica out of comparison greater. These circum- 
stances are to be taken into the general account of the impor- 
tance of the West India Islands to Great Britain. 

April 24. Went on board a Guinea ship, the Active, from 
Sierra Leone. On board this ship is a black boy, called Bunc, 
about ten years old, the son of an African chief; he is going to 
England for his education, and has two slaves sent with him by 
his father, to pay his passage by their sale. Captain Williams 
has another boy on board, who was sent to England two 
years ago for the same purpose. This voyage he was to take 
him back to Annamaboe ; but the boy absolutely refused land- 
ing again in Africa, and he waits on Captain Williams as a free 
servant, and is going back to England with him. The slaves 
were in high health ; captain Williams is a superior man in 
this trade ; as a fundamental trait of his character I notice, that 
last year (1791 J, on receiving the parliamentary bounty for 
the good condition in which his people arrived, he gave out of 
his own pocket £.50 as a gratuity to the surgeon of his ship. 

Monday, April 30. This day Dufond, Chatoyer's brother, 
and next to him in authority, particularly on the Grand Sable 
side of the country, made me a visit : he had been twice before 
when I was absent in the other islands, and on his first visit 
had left his own bow and arrows for me. I gave him in re- 
turn a pair of handsome brass barrelled pistols. He seems a 
very polite and sensible man, and speaks good French. 

May 8. Embarked on board the Delaford, and at 5 P. M. 
sailed for England. 

not presume to say ; but I am persuaded, that an attempt to introduce 
such a system among the labouring negroes in general, without great 
caution and due preparation, would be productive of the greatest of evils* 
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CHAPTER I. 

Preliminary Observations. — Commencement of the War.— 
Capture oj Tobago. — Fruitless Attempt against Martinico. 
— Determination of the British Ministry thereon, and 
consequent Preparations for a large Armament to be sent 
to the West Indies. — Sir Charles Grey appointed to the 
Command of the Land Forces, and Sir John Jer vis to the 
Command of the Fleet. — New Arrangement. 

WHOEVER has made himself acquainted with the his* 
tory of the West Indian Islands, cannot fail to have 
observed that, whenever the nations of Europe are engaged, 
from whatever cause, in war with each other, those unhappy 
countries are constantly made the theatre of its operations. 
Thither the combatants repair, as to the arena, to decide their 
differences; and the miserable planters, who are never the 
<ause, are always the victims of the contest ! 
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When, at the pacification of 1763, the claims of Great Bri- 
tain and France to the neutral Islands of St. Lucia, Tobago, 
St. Vincent, and Dominica, were adjusted by a division of the 
spoil, many circumstances concurred to induce a hope, that 
the contending parties would remain satisfied with their booty, 
and not hastily involve the world again in devastation and 
bloodshed. One of the causes of former contests between 
France and England (the claim to those islands) having been re- 
moved, there was certainly reason to suppose, that the remem- 
brance of recent calamities, the pressure of poverty, and the 
various other distresses which the war had brought on all the 
belligerent powers, were circumstances highly favourable to a 
continuance of the peace. The short experience of ten years 
proved the fallacy of this expectation. The martial spirit of 
Great Britaiu sickened for employment ; and pretences being 
wanting for directing it towards her ancient enemies, it was 
turned, in an evil hour, against her own subjects in North 
America. Wise men foresaw and predicted, that the restless 
and intriguing genius of France would not allow that king- 
dom to continue an indifferent spectator of such a contest. 
Accordingly, in the year 1718, she. rushed into another war 
with England, without even affecting to have sustained the 
shadow of provocation; and the consequence of her injustice, 
and our insanity, was the loss, not only of those of the sugar 
islands which had been assigned to us in 1763, but of almost 
all the rest ; the dismemberment of the empire, and a combi- 
nation of dangers from which, at one moment, death seemed 
our only refuge. 

Of the capture of the sugar islands in that war, and their 
restoration to Great Britain at the peace of 1783, I have suffi- 
ciently treated elsewhere. America alone derived advantage 
from the contest. As the French had engaged in the war 
without provocation, so they retired from the field, not only 
without benefit, but with manifest loss. They contracted an 
enormous debt, to the payment of which their ordinary reve- 
nues were inadequate ; and perhaps to this circumstance, more 
than to any other, the ruin of their ancient government must 
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immediately be attributed. So true is the observation of our 
great dramatic Poet (and it is equally applicable to nations and 
to individuals) that 



-Even handed justice 



Commends th* ingredients of our poison'd chalice, 

To our own lips. Shakespeare. 

To a philosopher, speculating in his closet, it might seem 
that such an event could not fail to operate both as a terrible 
example, and a profitable lesson, to the nations of the earth ; 
but above all, to those few envied states who have every 
thing to lose, and nothing to gain, by a change in their situa- 
tion. Posterity will either mourn over that page of our his- 
tory, or doubt its fidelity, which shall record the melancholy 
truth, that, in the year 1792, the government of Great Bri- 
tain (too proud to learn wisdom from the misfortunes of others) 
adopted towards France the same infatuated line of conduct, 
which, a few years before, the French government, nearly 
under the same circumstances, had pursued towards Great 
Britain. Our conduct was similar ; may the mercy of Divine 
Providence avert from us a similar issue ! 



WAR being thus renewed, (first proclaimed, I admit, on the 
part of France, but provoked undoubtedly by the rash councils 
and imperious language of the British administration), the West 
Indies became, as usual, the scene of military enterprize ; and 
Great Britain had the advantage (if an advantage it might be 
called) of making the first onset, On the 10th of February 
1793, a few days only after notice had been received of the 
French declaration of war, directions were transmitted to Ma- 
jor General Cuyler, the commander in chief of the British 
troops in the Windward Islands, and to Sir John Laforey, who 
commanded in the naval department, to attempt the reduction 
of Tobago. As most of the proprietors in that island were 
English, it was supposed that an English armament would be 
favourably received by the inhabitants; and the event justified 

Vol. IV. 36 
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this expectation. The island surrendered, without any great 
struggle, on the 17th of April. 

Of the territory thus re-annexed to the British dominion. I 
shall give the best account I am able to collect in a subsequent 
chapter. At present, I am unwilling to interrupt the narrative 
of military transactions, by disquisitions either on its past his- 
tory, or its present importance ; and shall, therefore, proceed 
to the next attempt of the British forces in this part of the 
world, which I am sorry to observe had a less favourable ter- 
mination. 

It was an attack on Martinico; an enterprize of great mag- 
nitude; for the labours and ingenuity of man had co-operated 
with the hand of nature, in rendering that island one of the 
strongest countries in the world. In 1759, it had successfully 
resisted a formidable British armament of ten ships of the line, 
besides frigates and bomb ketches, having on board 5,800 re- 
gular troops; and although the island surrendered, three years 
afterwards, to a much superior force, yet the gallant and vigo- 
rous resistance which the garrison was enabled to make on that 
occasion, for upwards of three weeks, ought surely to have 
induced great caution and consideration, with regard to future 
expeditions against a country so amply provided, both by na- 
ture and art, with the means of defence. 

In the present conjecture, the whole of the British force in 
the Windward Islands, was known and allowed to be, of it- 
self, vastly inadequate to the object in view ; but such represent- 
ations had been spread throughout the army, concerning the 
disaffection of the greater part of the inhabitants of all the 
French islands towards the republican government, recently 
established on the ruins of their monarchy, as to create a very 
general belief, that the appearance of a British armament be- 
fore the capital of Martinico, would alone produce an imme- 
diate surrender. General Bruce, on whom the chief command 
of our troops had devolved in the interim, was indeed assured, 
by a deputation from the principal planters of the island, that 
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" a body of 800 regular troops, would be more than sufficient 
to overcome all possible resistance." 

These representations (as the General himself informed the 
king's ministers) induced him, in conjunction with admiral 
Gardner, to undertake the expedition ; and the land forces "ha- 
ving been embarked in the ships of war, the armament arrived 
off Cape Navire on the 1 1th of June 1793. On the 16 th the 
British troops, in number eleven hundred, made good their 
landing; and having been joined by a body of about eight hun- 
dred French royalists, took possession of a very strong post 
within five miles of St. Pierre, it being the General's intention 
to attack the two forts which defended that town. The plan 
however did not succeed, and I regret, that I am unable to fur- 
nish a satisfactory account of the causes of its failure. What- 
ever information might have been contained in the despatches 
from the commander in chief to government, all that has been 
communicated to the public lies in a narrow compass, and I 
shall repeat the substantial part in the General's own words: 
"The morning of the 18th (he observes) was the time fixed 
" for the attack, and we were to move forward in two columns, 
" the one consisting of the British troops, the other of the . 
M French Royalists ; and for this purpose, the troops were put 
* ( in motion before day-break ; but unfortunately, some alarm 
u having taken place amongst the royalists, they began, in 
" a mistake, firing on one another, and their commander 
" being severely wounded on the occasion, his troops were 
" disconcerted, and instantly retired to the post from which 
" they had marched." " This conduct (continues the Ge- 
" neral) strongly proved, that no dependance could be placed 
" on the royalists, and that the attack against St. Pierre, must 
'* have been carried on solely by the British troops, to which 
" their numbers were not equal. They were therefore or- 
" dered to return to their former posts, from wheace th&y 
" re-embarked j " &c. 

This is the whole, or nearly the whole, ^f what the British 
administration thought proper to furnish for the gratification 
of the public curiosity, concerning the conduct and failure 
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of this unfortunate expedition; and indeed it is sufficient to 
demonstrate, that the strong assurances which had been 
given, and the sanguine expectations which had been formed, 
of support and assistance from the greater part of the French 
inhabitants, consisting in the whole of upwards of 10,000 
whires, were not justified by the event. 1c reflects therefore 
great honour on the liberal and humane disposition of the 
Briiish commanders, that they did not suffer the disappoint- 
ment, which they must have felt on this occasion, t;o operate 
to the disadvantage of those of the French planters, by whom 
such assurances were held forth, and who, though mistaken 
as to their countrymen, manifested the sincerity of their own 
professions by their subsequent conduct. " As they would cer- 
" tainly have fallen victims," observes general Bruce, <c to the 
" implacable malignity of the republican party, as soon as we 
" quitted the island, it became in a manner incumbent on us, 
" in support of the national character, to use our utmost 
"exertions to bring these* unhappy people from the shore; 
" and although the necessity of impressing such vessels as 
" could be found, and the purchasing provisions from the 
ic merchant vessels, will incur a great expense, I have never- 
** theless ventured upon it, tiusting for my justification to the 
" generous and humane disposition exhibited by the British 
" nation on similar occasions. We were therefore employed 
" in embarking these people, from the 19th to the 21st;" &c* 

Notwithstanding this discouraging account, the British mi- 
nisters, on receiving intelligence of General Bruce's miscar- 
riage, considered themselves imperiously called upon to vindi- 
cate the honour of the English arms, by enterprises of greater 
magnitude in the same quarter. They resolved to send thither, 
forthwith, such an armament, as, in addition to the British 
forceAjready in the West Indies, should be sufficient not only 
for the cboquest of Martinico, but even " to dislodge the ene- 
my from ev^ry one of their possessions in that part of the 
world?" Such ^as their declaration. 

The necessity of despatching to that part of the king's do- 
minions a considerable reinforcement, could not indeed admit 
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of doubt or delay. The preservation of many of our sugar 
islands rendered such a measure, indispensable ; but the ques- 
tion whether it was consistent with prudence and good policy 
to prosecute offensive war in that quarter, rather than confine 
our attention solely to the defence of the British territories 
there, involves in it many great and weighty considerations.* 
A few reflections which have occurred to me on this head will 
be found towards the conclusion of my narrative. 

Such, however, whether wisely or not, was the system ap- 
proved by the British ministers ; and it must I think be ad- 
mitted that, if a war of conquest in the West Indies was, at all 
hazards, a proper and justifiable measure, the comprehensive 
plan, which embraced the whole possessions of the French in 
the Windward Islands, originated in sound policy : certainly 
it was wise, either to attempt the conquest of all of them, or 
to leave ail of them unmolested. Every man who is acquaint- 
ed with the relative situation of the French and British colo- 
nies in those islands, the condition of each, and their affinity to 
each other, will allow that, in this case, there was no medium. 

It must likewise be admitted, that the preparations which 
the ministers caused to be made, in consequence of this deter- 
mination, corresponded to the magnitude and extent of their 
views. Orders were issued for the immediate embarkation of 
fourteen regiments of infantry, consisting of near eleven thou- 
sand men ; a fleet composed of four first-rate ships of war and 
nine frigates, besides sloops, bomb ketches, and transports, was 
appointed to convey them to the scene of action, and act in 
conjunction with them. And that no possible doubt might 
arise in the public mind, concerning the judicious application 
of this great armament to its proper object, the whole was 
placed under the direction of two of the most distinguished 
officers which any age or nation has produced; the chief com- 
mand being assigned to Sir Charles Grey, General of the 
laud forces; and the naval department to vice admiral Sir John 
Jervis. Neither must it pass unobserved, in justice to the 
difFerent^public offices of this kingdorn, that the whole was 
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ready for its departure in less than three months after the re- 
ceipt of General Bruce's despatches. 

% How much it is to be lamented that this great and decisive 
plan was not persisted in to the last, the circumstances which 
I shall hereafter record, will mournfully demonstrate. It is 
with pain I relate, that a few days only before Sir Charles 
Grey expected to sail, a new arrangement was made, by which 
no less than 4,600 of the troops that had been placed under his 
orders, were detached from the rest, and employed on another 
service; the ministers apologizing to the Genera), by intima- 
ting that it was not expected of him to accomplish all the ob- 
jects for which the most extensive armament had been judged 
necesssary. 

Although it cannot easily be supposed that this unexpected 
diminution of his army, any more than the apology which 
was made for it (by which it was evident that the original 
plan was abandoned by government) could be matter of satis- 
faction to the commander in chief, yet he silently acquiesced 
in the measure ; and, as the secretary of state afterwards very 
honourably and handsomely observed in the House of Com- 
mons, " did nevertheless complete all the conquests which 
** were in contemplation before any reduction of his force had 
** taken place." 

The reader's first impression therefore will naturally be, 
that, although a less force was actually employed than was 
allotted for this expedition, the deficiency was abundantly sup- 
plied by the spirit and energy of the army and navy, and the 
wisdom and decision of the commanders; that the objects 
in view being fully obtained, though with less means than 
were at first suggested, the original system was in truth car- 
ried into full effect ; and of course the reduction of the army, 
justified by subsequent events. 

How far this reasoning can be supported, the sequel will 
shew. I shall proceed in the next chapter with a ^ptail of 
military transactions in the order they occurred. 
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CHAPTER II.* 

SiV Charles Grey arrives at Barbadoes y and sails for the 
Attack of Martinico. — Proceedings of the Anny arid 
Navy, until the Surrender of that Island. 

GN the 26th of November 1793, the armament, reduced 
as was stated in the latter part of the preceding chapter, 
sailed from St. Helen's, and on the 6th of January, 1794, the 
squadron cast anchor in Carlisle Bay, in the island of Barba- 
does : It was afterwards reinforced by the Asia, of 64 guns, 
and some additional frigates. 

After a month's stay at Barbadoes (an interval which wa« 
usefully employed in preparing gun-boats, in training the sea- 
men for land service, and in attendance on the sick) the squa- 
dron sailed for the attack of Martinico; having on board, of 
land forces (including a detachment of negro dragoons) 6,035 
effective men. 



* It is. proper to observe, that most of what is related in this chapter, 
concerning the proceedings of the army and navy, in the attack and con- 
quest of Martinico, is copied from the public despatches of the respective 
commanders* The few particulars which I have interwoven in some 
places, and added in others, are derived partly from the comprehensive 
and circumstantial account which was published by the Rev. Cooper 
Willyamsj and partly from private communications from officers who 
were in actual service in this campaign. I have arranged the whole after 
my own manner, in the view (as I hoped) of giving the detail greater 
clearness and perspicuity, than can be expected from despatches written 
commonly in great haste on the spur of the moment. 



% 
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On Wednesday, the 5 th of February, the fleet approached 
the south-eastern coast of that island, and the General (having 
previously made the necessary arrangements with Sir John 
Jervis) divided the army into three detachments, with a view 
to land them at three separate and distinct quarters. These 
were Gallion Bay on the northern coast, Case de Navires nearly 
opposite, on the south, and Trois Rivieres towards the south- 
east. The first detachment was commanded by Major General 
Dundas, the second by Colonel Sir Charles Gordon, and the 
third by the General himself, assisted by Lieutenant General 
Prescott. The measure was well concerted ; for by inducing 
the enemy to divide his force, it enabled the British to effect 
their landing at each place, with very little loss. 

On the evening of the same day, Major General Dundas, 
with his detachment, escorted by Commodore Thompson and 
his division, arrived off* the bay of Gallion: Capt. Faulkner in 
the Zebra led, and immediately drove the enemy from a battery 
on Point a'Chaux. The troops then disembarked without 
further opposition, about three miles from the town of Tri- 
nity, and halted for the night. Early the next morning they 
began their march,, but were somewhat annoyed in their pro- 
gress by a fire of musketry from the cane-fields, where a body 
of the enemy lay concealed. The aim of the Major General 
was to take Morne Le Brun, a strong post, situated on an 
eminence immediately over the town. This he happily ef- 
fected, and instantly detaching Lieut. Col. Craddock with the 
second battalion of grenadiers, and Major Evatt with three 
companies of light infantry, to attack Trinit6 Fort, the enemy 
fled, and our troops took possession of it, with the cannon 
and stores. Commodore Thompson possessed himself at the 
same time of the vessels in the harbour, but the town itself 
was destroyed by the enemy; for Bellegarde, the popular 
leader of the mulattoes, being obliged to evacuate a fort bear- 
ing his own name, maliciously set fire to Trinite* as he retired, 
and the best part of the houses, with a quantity of stores of all 
kinds, were consumed by the flames. 
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On the evening of the 7th, Major Gen. Dundas, leaving 
Major Skirrett and a party of marines to command at Trinit6 
Fort, proceeded with his brigade to Gros Morne, a situation 
$f great importance, commanding the principal pass between 
the northern and southern parts of the island ; but although the 
fortifications were strong and extensive, the Major Qen. . 
found the place entirely evacuated, the enemy having retired 
at his approach. Pushing forward agam, the Major Gen. on 
the 9th, took possession of a strong situation called Bruneau, 
about two leagues north of Fort Bourbon, the enemy retreating 
as before , From thence, Major Gen. Dundas detached Lieut. 
Col. Cradd.ock with three companies of grenadiers to seize 
Fort Matilde, which covered a good landing within two miles 
of his left, and where the enemy appeared in considerable 
force; but on Lieut. Col. Craddock's approach, they evacuated 
the place. Of this post the British troops, being reinforced 
with a company of grenadiers, held quiet possession that night, 
and the whole of the ensuing day ; but in the night between 
th* 10th and Hth> they were attacked by 800 of the enemy, 
•under the command of Bellegarde, the Mulatto General. Our 
troops were rather taken by surprise; but recovering them- 
selves, the enemy were totally repulsed; and compelled to take 
shelter in Fort Bourbon. In this action Capt. M'Ewen of the 
38 th, and seven privates, were killed, and nineteen wounded. 

Col. Sir Charles Gordon, with the brigade under his com- 
mand, was not able to make good his landing at Case de Na- 
vires ; but on the morning of the 8 th he landed at Case Pilotte ; 
when, finding that the enemy were masters of the great road 
and the heights above it, he made a circuitous movement 
through the mountains, and ascended until, by day break of 
the 9th, he had gained, unmolested by the enemy, die most 
commanding post in that part of the country: Col. Myers, 
descending from the heights, took possession of La Chapelle, 
and a post established by the enemy above it. On his return 
the column proceeded, through very difficult ground, to the . 
heights of Berne, above Ance La Haye ; the enemy keeping a 
constant fire in the meantime from the batteries of St. Catha- 

Vol. IV. 37 
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rine. Sir Charles Gordon had now a position which gave him 
an easy communication with the transports; when on the 12th, 
observing that the battery and works at St. Catharine, and the 
posts which guarded the first ravine, were abandoned by the 
enemy, he took possession of them, while Col. Myers, with 
five companies of grenadiers, and the forty-third regiment, 
crossed four ravines higher up, and seized all the batteries by 
which they were defended. The enemy now fled on every 
side, and our troops were soon in possession of the five batte- 
ries between Cas de Navires and Fort Royal. They then pro- 
ceeded and occupied the posts of Gentilly, La Coste, and La 
Archet, within a league of Fort Bourbon. 

In the meanwhile, the commander in chief, with Lieut. Gen. 
Prcscott, and that part of the army which had landed at Trois 
Rivieres, had marched from thence across a very difficult coun- 
try, to the river Salee, and entered the town of the same name, 
situated on the banks of the river. On. the march, Brigadier 
Gen. Whyte was detached with the second battalion of light- 
infantry, to force the batteries of Cape Solomon and Point a 
Burgos, in order to obtain possession of Islet aux Ramieres, or 
Pigeon Island, an important object, the attainment of which 
was necessary to enable our ships to get into the harbour of 
Fort Royal. Those batteries were accordingly stormed, and 
the Brigadier Gen. being reinforced with a detachment of 
Royal and Irish artillery, and 200 seamen, sent Col. Symes 
with the seamen, and two companies of the 15th regiment, 
to ascend, the heights, and take possession of Mount Matharine, 
which commanded Pigeon Island at the distance of 400 yards. 
This was happily accomplished on the 9th, and batteries erect- 
ed on it. These were completed during the night of the 10th, 
and on Tuesday morning, the 11th, they were opened, and so 
well pointed, and incessant a fire was kept up, under the di- 
rection of Capt. Pratt of the Irish artillery, that in two hours 
the garrison struck their colours, and surrendered at discretion, 
with the loss of 15 men killed and 25 wounded. 

The Islet aux Ramieres, or Pigeon Island, is situated on the 
south side of the bay of Fort Royal, about two hundred yards 
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from the shore. It is in itself a steep and barren rock, inac- 
cessible except in one place only, where the ascent is by a lad- 
der, fixed against a perpendicular wall ; and the summit is 90 
feet above the level of the sea. There were found on it, 1 L 
forty-two pounders, 6 thirty-two pounders, 14 thirteen-inch 
mortars, and one howitzer, with an immense quantity of 
stores and ammunition of all kinds, and a stove for heating 
shot. 

On the capture of this fortress, the squadron immediately 
took possession of the bay and harbour of Fort Royal ; and 
most of the transports and store-ships got up to Cohee, a har- 
bour at the north-east end of the bay, from whence they had. 
a communication by a chain of posts, with the troops at Bru- 
neau ; and the next object of attention was St. Pierre, the ca- 
pital of the island, in the attack of which, the co-operation 
of the forces, both by sea and land, was indispensably ne- 
cessary. 

In consequence of an arrangement for the enterprise, Col* 
Symes, with three light companies, and Major Maitland, with 
the 50th regiment, embarked on board a detachment of the 
squadron, which were ordered for the bay of St. Pierre. 

On the 14th the commander in chief moved forward with 
his army to Bruneau, where he left Major Gen. Dundas, and ou 
the evening of the same day the Major General marched from 
thence to Gros Morne with the 2d battalion of grenadiers* the 
33d and 40th light companies, and the 65th regiment. From 
Gros Morne he detached Col. Campbell through the woods 
by Bois le Bue, with the two light companies and the 65tk 
regiment, to the attack of Montigne, proceeding himself to- 
wards the heights of Capor and Callebasse, from both whilh 
the enemy retired: From the latter the Major General had a dis- 
tant view of Col. Campbell's detachment, and the mortification 
to see them attacked by a great body of the enemy, strongly 
posted about half a mile short of Montigne. The Major Ge- 
neral immediately pushed forward his advanced guard under the 
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command of the Hon. Capt. Ramsay, who, by extraordinary 
exertions, came up with the enemy while engaged with Col. 
Campbell's detachment, and silenced their fire, but the Colonel 
himself had unfortunately fallen early in the engagement. 
Capt. Ramsay being joined by the second battalion of grenadiers, 
now took possession of Montigne, and the Major General took 
post on Morne Rouge. The same evening, the Major Gene- 
ral observing several bodies of the enemy moving towards 
his front, and forming under a small redoubt, ordered four 
companies of grenadiers to advance, and a smart engagement 
ensued; the enemy was covered by a brisk fire, from two 
field pieces on Morne Belle vieur. The action continued for 
about half an hour, when the enemy retreated, and during the 
Bight abandoned the fort on Morne Bellevieur, of which our 
troops immediately took possession. 

Our army had now arrived within two leagues of St. 
Pierre, from whence at day-break, on the 16th, the enemy 
sent a flag, requiring three days to consider of a capitulation* 
The Major General returned for answer, that instead of three 
days he would allow them only three hours ; and leaving a 
company of grenadiers in possession of Bellevieur, he imme- 
diately moved on towards St. Pierre. At this juncture, the 
detachment of the squadron arrived in the bay, and began their 
operations. Colonel Symes, with the troops and seamen who 
were to land with him, had, previous to their entering 'the 
bay, embarked on board the Zebra and Nautilus sloops, which 
drawing little water could land them without difficulty. In 
the evening of the 16th, these vessels approached the north 
part of the bay, the other men of wai standing in to cover 
them from the fire of the enemy. Capt. Hervey, in the Santa 
Margarita, perceiving the troops were likely to be much an- 
noyed by two batteries with heated shot, steered close under 
the guns of the most considerable of them, and effectually " 
silenced it. About four in the morning of the 17th, the troops 
made good their landing, and immediately advanced towards 
St. Pierre ; but the conflict was at an end, for the enemy seeing 
the British approach both by sea and by land, evacuated the 
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town, leaving their colours flying, which were immediately 
hauled down, and the British colours placed in their room. 
By ten o'clock the whole of Colonel Symes's detachment had 
marched into the town, and were soon afterwards joined by 
General Dundas and his army. * 

No injury was done, nor outrage offered, to the inhabitants ; 
the women and children sat at their doors to seethe soldiers 
' march in, as peaceably and cheerfully as the inhabitants of an 
English village behold a regiment pass through their streets. 
One instance only occurred, an attempt to pillage; for which 
the offender was immediately hung up by the Provost Marshal, 
at the gate of the Jesuits College. 

The town of St. Pierre being thus captured,* and many 
important posts in different, parts of the country already in 
possession of the British troops, it might have been supposed 
that the surrender of the island was speedily to have followed ; 
but so great was the natural and artificial strength of the coun- 
try, and so obstinately was it defended on this occasion by the 
inhabitants, that much remained to be done before this event 
took place. The two great forts of Bourbon and Fort Royal 
(the former commanded by Rochambeau the Governor of the 
Island) were still to be conquered; and it was impossible 
closely to invest Fort Bourbon, without first possessing the 
heights of Surie or Sourier, a situation eminently strong and 
difficult, and defended by a large body of the enemy, under the 
command of the mulatto General Bellegarde. The commander 
in chief therefore proposed to attack this post from his camp 
at Bruneau, on the night df the 18th, and to depend for suc- 
cess solely on a vigorous use of the bayonet; but, a few hours 
previous to the time he had fixed for the enterprize, Belle- 



* Lieut. Malcolm of the 41st grenadiers was appointed Town Major, 
in consideration of his distinguished conduct and active services at the 
hcoiA of a body of riflemen, which was composed of two men selected 
from each company of the first battalion of grenadiers. We shall have 
occasion to mention this officer hereafter. 
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garde himself, with part of his troops, descended the heights, 
and attacked the General's left. His intention was, if possi- 
ble, to cut off the communication between the British army 
and navy. The attempt was bold, but it was ruinous. The 
General immediately perceived the advantage to be derived" 
from it, and seized it in the moment ; for, directing Lieut. 
Gen. Prescott to keep the enemy in check, he ordered from 
his right Lieut. Col. Buckeridge, with the third battalion of 
grenadiers, and Lieut. Colonels Coote and Blundell, with the 
1st and 2d battalions of light infantry, to attack Bellegarde's 
camp on the left. In this service this detachment displayed 
such spirit and impetuosity as proved irresistible, and posses- 
sion being taken of Bellegarde's camp, his own cannon were 
turned against him. This unfortunate man and his second 
in command, with about 300 of their followers, surrendered 
themselves to the General a few days afterwards, the two 
leaders desiring to be sent to North America, on condition of 
never serving against his majesty; and in this request they 
were gratified. Their followers were sent on board the king's 
ships as prisoners of war. 

From the 20th of February, Forts Bourbon and Louis, with 
the town of Fort Royal, were completely invested, and the 
General was busily employed in erecting batteries on his first 
parallel. On the north east side, the army under General 
Prescott broke ground on the 25 th of February, and on the 
west side towards La Caste, fascine batteries for mortars and 
cannon were erecting with all possible expedition. In this 
business the seamen eminently distinguished themselves ; and 
the siege was carried on with unremitted exertion by night 
and day ; the most perfect co-operation prevailing between the 
army and navy ; the exertions of both being animated by the 
presence and approbation of his Royal Highness Prince Ed- 
ward, who arrived from Quebec the 4th of March, and taking 
the command of Sir Charles Gordon's brigade, set an admi- 
rable example of discipline and good conduct to die whole 
army, by his behaviour, during the remainder of the campaign. 
The advanced batteries were at length brought within five 
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hundred yards of Fort Bourbon, and not more than two hun- 
dred from the redoubt; when on the 17th of March, the Ge- 
neral concerted measures with the Admiral for a combined as- 
sault, by the naval and land forces, upon the fort and town of 
Fort Royal. Scaling ladders being provided, and the neces- 
sary arrangements settled, the ships destined for the service 
took their stations on the morning of the 20th of March. 
The Asia, and the Zebra sloop, with Captain Rogers, and a 
body of seamen in flat boats {the whole under the command of 
Commodore Thompson), composed the naval force; the land 
force consisted of the first battalion of grenadiers, the first and 
third light infantry, with the third grenadiers. 

About 10 o'clock the Asia and Zebra got under way. The 
Zebra led in, towards the mouth of the harbour, receiving the 
enemy's fire, without returning a shot. The Asia had got 
within the range of grape efhot, when, to the surprise of the 
whole fleet, she wore and made sail from th^fortr. She stood 
in a second time, and again put about.* Now then it was 
that Captain Faulkner of the Zebra acquired immortal honour; 
for perceiving that he couW not expect any assistance from the 
Asia (a ship of the line) he determined to undertake the ser- 
vice alone in his small sloop of 1 6 guns, and he executed this 
design with matchless intrepidity and good conduct ; for run- 
ning the Zebra close to the walls, and leaping overboard at 
the head -of his sloop's "company, he scaled the ramparts, and 
drove the £oemy from the fort. " No language of mine 
(says Admiral Jems) " can express the merit of Cape Faulk- 
4i ner on this occasion; but as every man in the army and 
" squadron bear* testimony to it, this incomparable action. 
M -cannot fail of being recorded in the page of history." Col. 
Sysnes, m the same triumphant moment, entered and took pos- 
session of the town. 



V 

* It U aaidikat a Preach loyalist, named Tourelkr, who had formcriy 
been lieutenant of Port Louis, was employed by Capt. Brown at pilot on 
thieoxca&ioo, and that this man, under pretence of shoals* refuted to 
carry the sbip any farther. 
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This cignal success determined the fate of the Island ; for* 
General Rochambeau, perceiving that all was lost, imme- 
diately sent a flag from Foft Bourbon, offering to surrender on 
capitulation. The terms were accordingly adjusted on the 
23d, and on the 25th, the garrison, reduced to 900 men, 
marched out prisoners of war. To the gallantry with which 
this fortress was defended, General Grey bore an honourable 
testimony, by observing, that " the British troops, on entering 
the place, could scarcely find an inch of ground which had 
not been touched by their shot or their shells." 
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Thus was achieved the conquest of Martinico, with the loss 
on the part of the British of 71 men killed, 193 wounded, and 
of three that were missing. The limits I have prescribed to 
myself will not allow me to enumerate the particular merits 
of all those gallant men, whose services, both by sea and land, 
were conspicuous on this occasion. History will not fail to 
record them,* and above all to give due honour to that zealous 
co-operation, to that admirable spirit of unanimity and con- 
cord between the sea and land service, which were particularly 
observable during the whole siege ; and for want of which, in 
other cases, both numbers and courage have oftentimes proved 
unavailing. 

% # Immediately on the surrender of the island, the following procla- 
mation was issued in General Orders : 

Head Quarters, Fort Royal, 
25th March 1794* 

Parole, FORT GEORGE. C. S. FORT EDWARD. 

Field Officer, COLONEL COOTE. 

The Commander in Chief orders Fort Bourbon now to bear the name 
of Fort George, and Fort Louis to bear the name of Fort Edward : and 
to be called so in future. The commander in chief, with heartfelt sa- 
tisfaction, congratulates the Army on the complete conquest of the Island 
of Martinico, a most important acquisition to his Majesty's crown. He 
begs permission to return the Army in general his warmest thanks for 
their zeal, perseverance, gallantry, and spirit, so eminently distinguish- 
ed, and never before exceeded, by every rank, from the general to the sol- 
dier, throughout this service 5 and this justice he cannot fail to do them 
in g$ strongest language to his Majesty* 
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CHAPTER III. 

Conquest of St. Lucia. — Description of Guadahupe. —Pro- 
ceedings against that lsland.-*-Its Surrender completes 
the Conquest of the French West India Colonies. — Cause 
of the subsequent Reverses. — Mortality among the British. 
— Arrival of a French Squadron ivith Troops at Guada- 
hupe. — Their Successes: followed by the Reduction of the 
whole Island. — Inhuman Barbarity of Victor Hugues to 
the Royalists. — Sir C. Grey and Sir J. Jervis, succeeded 
by Sir J. Vaughan and Admiral Caldwell. 

VICTORY having thus far crowned the British arms, 
General Grey determined, without loss of time, to per- 
severe in his career of glory; wherefore, leaving five regi- 
ments under the command of General Prescott, for the pro- 
tection of Martinico, he and the brave Admiral proceeded, 011 
the morning of the 31st of March, to the attack of St. Lucia. 
This island had not the means of a formidable defence ; fend 
on the 4th of April, his Royal Highness Prince Edward, after 
a fatiguing march of fourteen hours from the landing place, 
hoisted the British colours on its chief fortress Morne For- 
tune" ; the garrison, consisting of 300 men, having surrendered 
on the same terms of capitulation as those that had been 
granted to General Rochambeau. Ricard, the officer com T 
manding in St. Lucia, desired and obtained permission, as Ro- 
chambeau had done before him, to embark for North Ame- 
rica ; but the garrisons of both, of Sr. Lucia a»d Martinico, 
were sent to France immediately on their surrender.* 

* So rapid were the movements of the British army, that his Royal 
Highness Prince Edward reimbarked in the Boyne at the end of 58 hours 
after he had landed at St. Lucia. It is impossible to mention this island 
without lamenting that it has proved in every war a grave to thousands 
of brave, men! On the present occasion a circumstance occurred which 
demonstrates, in a very striking manner, the extreme unwholesomeness 

Vol. IV. 38 
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After the completion of this service, General Grey, having 
left the sixth and ninth regiments, with detachments of artil- 
lery and engineers, as a.gairison for St. Lucia, and appointed 
Sir Charles Gordon governor of that island, returned to Marti- 
nico ; and the spirit of enterprise among the soldiers heing thus 
kept alive and encouraged, the General turned his attention in 
the next place to the large and fertile colony of Guadaloupe. 

It is necessary the reader should be apprized in this place, 
that Guadaloupe consists in fact of two islands, divided from 
each other by a narrow arm of the sea, called La Riviere 
Salee, (Salt River), which is. navigable for vessels of 50 tons; 
the eastern island, or division, being called Grande Terre, and 
the western, Basse Terre. Adjoining the former, is a small 
island called Desirade, and near to the latter a cluster of little 
islands called Les Saintes. At some distance from these, to- 
wards the east, is another island called Marie Gallante; all 
these were dependencies on Guadaloupe, and comprised in its 
government. 

On Tuesday the 8th of April, such of the troops as remain- 
ed after the necessary garrisons for the conquered islands were 
formed, embarked in transports, and the fleet sailed from the 
bay of Fort Royal. A detachment of the squadron having 
been sent in the first place to attack the little islands above 
mentioned, called Les Saintes, that service was executed with 
much spirit and gallantry by a party of seamen and marines; 
and about noon on the 10th, the Boyne and Veteran cast an- 
chor in the Bay of Point a Petre, in the division of Grande 
Terre; a fresh wind and lee current preventing many of the 
transports from getting in until the day following. 

Without waiting however for the arrival of all the troops, 
the General effected the landing of a considerable detachment, 

of the climate. The night after the troops had landed, the first battalion 
of grenadiers took possession of some negro huts: the second battalion 
had no such accommodation, or rather chose to remain in the open air. 
The consequence was, that while the former continued healthy, 40 of the 
best men of the- latter were returned the next morning on the sick list. 
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"with the addition of 500 marines at Groser Bay, at one o'clock 
in the morning of the 1 1 th, under cover of the Winchelsea 
man of war, the Captain of which, Lord Viscount Garlies* 
being the only person that was wounded on the occasion. 
" He received a bad contusion (observes Admiral Jervis), from, 
?' the fire of a batterv against which he had placed his 
" ship, in the good old way, within half musket shot." The 
battery however was soon silenced, and early on the morning 
of the 12th, the Fort of La Fleur d'Epee was carried by as- 
sault, and the greatest part of the garrison put to the sword. 
Fort St. Louis, the town of Point a Petre, and the hew battery 
upon Islet a Cochon, being afterwards abandoned, and the in- 
habitants flying in all directions, the possession of Grande Terre 
was complete. 

The reduction of Basse Terre was effected the 21st of .the 
same month; for the strong post of Palmiste being carried by 
the gallantry of Prince Edward and Col. Symes, and that o£ 
Houelmont by Major Gen. Dundas, the French governor 
(Collot) immediately capitulated; surrendering the whole , of 
Guadaloupe and all its dependencies to the king of Great Bri- 
tain, on the same terms that were allowed ta Rochambeau at 
Martinique, and Ricard at Lucia. It is pleasing to add, that 
this conquest was happily effected with the loss on the part 
of the British of only 17 men killed, and about 50 wounded.* 

This gallant and successful enterprise completed the entire 
conquest of the French possessions in the West Indian Islands ; 
and the primary views and declarations of the British ministers 
were thus wonderfully, and I believe unexpectedly, realized by 
British energy and valour. Happy, if the scene had shut at 
this period, and no envious cloud overcast the close of a cam- 
paign, the opening and progress of which had shone wkh so 
bright a lustre in the eyes of all Europe ! 

But now it was, that the measure of reducing the army at 
the outset of the expedition, began to manifest those unhappy 

* From a return found among General Col lot's papers, it appeared 
that the number of French troops in Guadaloupe was 5877. 
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consequences, which it was then predicted would ensue from 
it. In allotting garrisons for the security of the several islands, 
which had surrendered, the deficiency of troops for that pur- 
pose, was at once obvious and alarming. It was discovered 
that the mortality had been so great (more from sickness, the 
never failing effect of extraordinary exertion in tropical cli- 
mates, than the sword of the enemy) as to have reduced the 
ranks to nearly one half their original numbers ; and of the 
troops which remained alive, a very large proportion were so 
worn down by unremitting fatigue, as to be rendered absolutely 
incapable of efficient service. Unfortunately, the numerous . 
enterprises in which the British forces were engaged, and es-r. 
pecially the fatal, and never-enough to be lamented, attempt 
on St. Domingo, left it not in the power of the king's minis- 
ters to send such a reinforcement to the Windward Islands as 
the occasion required. 

So early, however, as the 22d of March, four regiments, 
copsisting of 2,377 men, had sailed from Cork for Barbadoes* 
They were intended indeed for St. Domingo, but, authority 
was given to General Sir Charles Grey, to detain two of them, 
if circumstances should render it necessary, to serve under his 
own command in the Windward Islands. 

These regiments arrived at Barbadoes on the 5 th of May, 
and the General detained the eight battalion companies of the 
35th, one of the four regiments, but observing the extreme 
anxiety which the British minister expressed in his despatches 
for prosecuting the enterprise against St. Domingo, and trust- 
ing (as he writes) " that effectual care would be taken at home 
to prevent -the enemy in the conquered islands receiving as- 
sistance from Europe," he replaced those battalion companies 
with eight flank companies from his own army, which was 
thus rather diminished than augmented by the exchange.* 

* These flank companies proceeded first to Jamaica, and from thence 
to Port au Prince ; and nothing can afford a more striking demonstration 
of the sad consequence of tropical warfare, than the account which hat 
been given of this reinforcement on its arrival at the place of its. desti- 
nation. « On the 8th of June, eight flank companies belonging to the . 
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.From this period, the tide which had hitherto flowed with 
so'rapid and prosperous a current, began to run in a contrary 
direction. The sickness which had for some, time prevailed 
in the .army, was become exasperated to pestilence. The 
troops sunk under it in great numbers, and among its most 
distinguished victims, was major general Dundas, the governor 
of Gindaloupe. On the 4th of Jane the commander in chief 
(being at that time with the admiral, inspecting the state of 
St. Christopher's) received the melancholy* account of this 
gallant officer's death, and early on the morning of the 5th 
further intelligence arrived, which rendered his loss at that 
juncture doubly afflicting. This was nothing less than the 
very. unexpected information, that a French armament of con- 
siderable force was., at that moment, off Point a Petre! 

On receipt of this intelligence, the admiral made immediate' 
sail for Guadaloupe, and arrived there on the afternoon of the 
7th, and having put the commander in chief ashore at Basse 
Terre, he proceeded with the ships to Point- a Petre; but found 
that the enemy had not only made good their landing ; but had 
also forced fort Fleurd'Ep6eon the preceding day, and were ac- 
tually in possession of the town, and the forts by which it was 

" aid, 24th, 35th, and 41st regiment*, arrived at Port au Prince, un* 
" der the command of Lieutenant Colonel Lenox. They consisted, on 
" their embarkation, of about seventy men each, but the aggregate 
" number, when landed, was not quite three hundred. The four gre- 
" nadier companies, in .particular, were nearly annihilated. The frigate 
'< in which they were conveyed, became a house of pestilence. Up- 
" wards of one hundred of their number were buried in the deep, in the 
" short passage between Guadaloupe and Jamaica, and one hundred 
" and fifty more were left in a dying state at Port Royal. The 
" wretched remains 6f the whole detachment discovered, on their land* 
" ing at Port au Prince, that they came not to participate in the glo- 
" ries of conquest, but to perish themselves within the walls of an hos- 
" pita! ! So rapid was the mortality in the British army, after their ar- 
" rival, that no less than forty officers, and upwards of. six hundred 
" rank and file, met an untimely death, without a contest with any 
" other enemy than sickness, in the short space of two months after the 
u surrender of the town.** 

Historical Survey of St, Domingo, Chap. xi. p, 167* 
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defended. They had likewise secured their shipping at safe 
anchorage in the harbour. It was now discovered that tfyis 
armament consisted of two frigates, a corvette, two large ships 
armed en flute, and two other vessels; having brought with 
them 1500 regular troops.* 

The success of the French on this occasion was the more 
surprising, as there was at this time in Guadaloupe a larger 
proportion of British troops than in either of the other con- 
quered islands: it is asserted by a respectable author, f who 
collected his observations on the scene of action, that the pro* 
gress of the enemy was greatly accelerated by the misconduct 
of several of the French royalists then in the fort, a party of 
whom (misinformed perhaps as to the real number of the in^ 
vaders) offered their services to sally on the besiegers, and 
marched out for that purpose, under the command of Captain 
M'Dowall of the 43d, but on approaching the enemy they 
were panic struck, and deserted to the town. Thirty of them 
only out of 140 returned to Fleur d'Epee with Captain 
M'Dowall. The British merchants and sailors from the town 
of Point a Petre, had thrown themselves into this fort to co- 
operate with the garrison. This little band, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Colonel Drummond of the forty-third 
regiment, did all that gallant men could do ; twice they repulsed 
the assailants ; but the French royalists who remained in the 
fort, conceiving the vain hope of obtaining mercy for them- 
selves by a surrender, insisted at length, that the gates should 
be thrown open. This was no sooner done, than the enemy 
poured in from all sides, and the few surviving British soldiers 
(not more than 40 in number) were obliged to make the best 
retreat they could to Fort Louis. This place not being tenable 
after the loss of Fleur d'Epee, was soon abandoned by them, 
and they crossed over to Basse Terre. J 

• This armament sailed from Rochfort on the 25th of April* 

f Rev. Cooper Will yams, chaplain to the Boyne. 

J The celebrated Brigadier General Arnold, being on business of a 
mercantile nature at Point a Petre, was captured at the time the place fell 
into the hands of the republicans, and, being apprehensive of ill treatment, 
changed his name to Anderson. He was put on board a prison-ship in 
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Th? commander in chief, the moment the strength of the 
enemy was ascertained, had transmitted orders to the com- 
manders in the different islands to send from thence whatever 
force could be spared ; and the legislature of St. Christopher, 
immediately on receiving notice of the enemy's appearance, 
raised a considerable body of volunteers at the expense of. the 
colony, and despatched them, with great expedition, to co- 
operate in this important service. 

~ All the force that could be thus obtained, being at length 
collected at Basse Terre, detachments were landed on the side 
of Fort Fleur d'Ep6e, and many skirmishes took place with the 
enemy, between the 19th of Jane and the beginning of July, 
the particulars of which it is not necessary to relate. The 
weather was now become insupportably hot, and the tropical 
rains being, already set in, the General determined to make an 
effort to finish the campaign at a blow. It was planned that 
a large body of troops, under Brigadier General Symes, should 
march during the night, and make themselves masters of Morne 
government and the other commanding heights round the town 
of Point a Petre; the General himself, at the head of the rest of 
his army remaining in readiness on the heights of Mascot, to 
storm fort Fleur d'Ep£e, on receiving a signal from the brigadier ; 
the failure of this enterprise was a fatal circumstance ; and 

the harbour, and had considerable property in cash with him, of which, 
it U supposed, Fremont and Victor Hugues were informed, as he received 
an intimation from one of the French Sentries, that he was known, and 
would soon be guillotined. On this alarming intelligence, he determined 
to attempt an escape, which he effected in the following manner : At 
night he lowered into the sea a cask containing clothes and valuables, with 
a direction on it, that if it floated, to the shore of our camp at Berville, 
it might be known, and restored to him j he then lowered down his cloak 
bag to a small raft which he had prepared, on which also he got himself, 
and proceeded to a small canoe, in which he pushed for the British fleet, 
directed by the admiral's lights. On his making towards the mouth of 
the harbour, be was challenged by the French row- guard, but by the dark- 
ness of the night escaped from them, and arrived on board the Boyne by 
four o'clock on Monday morning, the 30th of June. See the Rev. 

Cooper Willy aim' 8 Account of the Campaign in the West Indies. 
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many animadversions having been made on the conduct of it ; 
I shall recite the particulars in General Grey's own words : 
*' On the evening of the 1st instant Brigadier General Symes 
" marched from Morne Mascot with the 1st battalion of 
" grenadiers, the 1st and 2d battalions of light infantry, and 
" the 1st battalion of seamen commanded by Captain Robert- 
" son, to attack the town of Point a Petre before da\#brenk 
" on the 2d instant ; but being misled by their guides, Ae 
" troops entered the town at the part where they were most 
" exposed to the enemy's cannon and small arms, and wher* 
" it was not possible to scale the walls of the fort ; in conse- 
" quence of which, they suffered considerably from round 
" and grape shot, together with small arms fired from the 
" houses, &c. and a retreat became unavoidable." It gives 
me great concern, observes the General, to add, that Brigadier 
General Symes was wounded ; and that Lieutenant Colonel 
Gomm, and some other meritorious officers, were killed on this 
attack, as was also Captain Robertson of the navy, a valuable 
officer, and whose death was a great loss to the service.* 

The meditated attack on Fort Fleur d'Ep6e, being thus ren- 
dered abortive, and the British troops so reduced or debilitated 
as to be absolutely unfit for further exertion, (exposed as they 
were to the sun and the rains) it was resolved, at a consultation 
held on the 3d, between the commander in chief and the ad- 
miral, to relinquish all further attempts for the present on Grande 
Terre ; and to remove the artillery and stores, and to reinforce, 
with the troops, the posts in Basse Terre. This determination, 
dictated by a necessity which left no alternative, was carried 
into effect without loss, on the night of the 5th. " I now," 

f Brigadier General Symes died of his wounds a abort time afterwards j 
exclusive of whom, the total loss of the British in this unfortunate affair^ 
and some preceding attacks, is stated as follows : 

i lieutenant colonel, 4 captains, 7 lieutenants, 7 Serjeants, * drummers, 
91 rank and file, killed; 1 major, 3 captains, 7 lieutenants, 13 Serjeants, 
8 drummers, 298 rank and file, wounded \ 1 Serjeant, 3 drummers, 52 rank 
and file, musing. One of the French frigates in the harbour did great 
execution, killing 3 officers and 36 privates of the light infantry, by a 
6ingle discharge of grape shot. They were unfortunately drawn up in a 
street, w^ich was effe&ually commanded by her guns. 
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said the general in his letter of the 8th, " occupy with my 
whole force, the ground between St. John's Point and Bay 
Mahault, and having erected batteries with 24 pounders, 
" and mortar batteries, at Point Saron and Point St. John, 
opposite to the town of Point a Petre, my situation gives per- 
fect security to Basse Terre." 

Many arrangements, however, were yet to be made for die 
maintenance of this position during the approaching hurricane 
months, and until a reinforcement should arrive from Great Bri- 

• 

tain* These being at length completed, the general embarked 
' on board the Boyne, and sailed for St. Pierre in the island of 
Martinique, where he established his head-quarters, leaving 
Brigadier Graham to command in his absence at Basse Terre. 

The head-quarters of the British army in Guadaloupe were 
at camp Berville, which was placed on commanding ground; 
flanked by the sea on one side, and on the other by an impass- 
able morass. About a mile on the rear was a narrow pass, by 
which alone the camp could be approached, and in front was 
the river Saline, on the furthermost banks of which stands the 
town of Point a Petre ; but the situation of this encampment, 
so favourable in other respects, proved to be, in the highest 
degree, unhealthful. The baneful effects of the climate at this 
season of the year were aggravated by putrid exhalations from 
the neighbouring swamps, and adreadful mortality ensued among 
the troops. By the middle of August, the numbers on the sick 
list constituted the majority of the camp. During the month 
of September, the army was inadequate to the supply of guards 
for the different batteries. Several companies could not pro* 
duce a single man fit for duty ; and the 43d regiment could not 
even afford a corporal and three men for the protection of their 
own camp in the night. 

» 

In order, therefore, to keep up the appearance of force in ' 
front of the enemy, the different islands were completely 
drained of troops, and a body of French loyalists were selected 
to perform military duty at the post of Gabarre; where they 
conducted themselves with much spirit and fidelity. 

voi.rv. 39 
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The commissioner from the French convention, and now 
commander in chief of the French troops in Guadeloupe, waa 
Victor Hugues, a man of whom I shall hereafter have frequent 
occasion to speak. It is sufficient in this place to observe, 
that though his name has since become proverbial for every 
species of outrage and cruelty, he was not deficient either in 
courage or capacity. Observing how severely his own troops, 
as well as ours, suffered from the climate, he conceived the 
project of arming in hi? service, as many blacks and mulattoes 
as he could collect. These men, inured to the climate, and 
having nothing to lose, flocked to his standard in great num- 
bers, and were soon brought into some degree of order and dis- 
cipline. With the co-operation of these auxiliaries, apprised at 
the same time of the debilitated state of the British army, the- 
French commissioner determined to attack the British camp at 
Berville. For this purpose on Saturday the 26th of Septem- 
ber, he embarked a large body of troops in small vessels, which 
passing our ships of war unperceived, under cover of a dark 
night, made good their landing in two detachments ; the one at 
Goyave, the other at Bay Mahault. The detachment which 
took possession of the place last mentioned, immediately 
marched to Gabarre, in the view of surrounding the French 
royalists stationed there, and it was with great difficulty that 
they escaped to Berville. The other detachment which had 
landed at Goyave, began its march to Petit Bourg. Lieut. 
Col. Drummond, of the 43d regiment, with some convales- 
cents from the hospital, and a party of royalists, advanced to 
meet them, but perceiving their great superiority, found it ad- 
visable to retreat; and they took post at a battery upon the 
shore, called Point Bacchus, where however they were soon 
surrounded, and the whole party made prisoners. By the pos- 
session of this post, the enemy entirely cut off all communica- 
tion between the British camp and shipping. They then pro- 
ceeded to possess themselves of the neighbouring heights, and 
formed a junction with the other detachment which had land- 
ed at Bay Mahault: by this means the camp at Berville was 
completely invested by land ; its whole strength, including the 
sick and convalescent, consisted of no more than two hundred 
and fifty regular troops, and three hundred royalists* Ail that 
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courage, perseverance, and despair could effect, was perform- 
ed by the united exertions of this gallant band. In the first 
attack on the morning of the 29th, after a conflict of three 
hours, the republicans were defeated with great loss. They 
were again repulsed in two subsequent attacks, on the 30th of 
the same month, and the 4th of October. But their numbers, 
continually increasing, and the manifest impossibility of open- 
ing a communication with the British Seet, depriving the gar. 
rison of all proper succour, General Graham, on the represent- 
ation of his officers, consented on the 6 th of October, to send 
a flag to the French commissioner, offering to capitulate. To- 
wards the British, the terms granted by the enemy were suffi- 
ciently liberal, but the condition demanded for the French 
royalists, that they should be treated as British subjects, was 
declared inadmissible; all the favour that could be obtained 
for them, was the sanction of a covered boat, in which twen- 
ty-five of their officers escaped to the Boyne. The rest of the 
miserable royalists, upwards of 300 in number, were left a sa- 
crifice to the vengeance of their republican enemies. Finding 
themselves excluded from the capitulation, they solicited per- 
mission to endeavour to cut their way through the enemy, art 
attempt which must have ended only in the destruction both 
of themselves and the British. There was a faint hope enter* 
tained, however, that Victor Hugues (whose character was 
not at that time sufficiently developed), would relent on their 
surrender. In this expectation, however, these unfortunate 
people were cruelly disappointed, ' and their sad fate cannot be 
recorded without indignation and horror. The republicans ■ 
erected a guillotine, with which they struck off the heads of 
fifty of them in the short space of an hour. This mode of 
proceeding, however, proving too tedious for their impatient 
revenge; the remainder of these unhappy men were fettered 
to each other, and placed on the brink of one of the trenches 
which they had so gallantly defended: the republicans then 
drew up some of their undisciplined recruits in front, who 
firing an irregular volley at their miserable victims, killed some 
and wounded others; leaving many, in all probability, un- 
touched: the weight however of the former, dragged the rest 
into the ditch, where the living, the wounded, and the dead. 
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shared the same grave; the soil being instantly thrown in upon 
them.* 

Thus was the whole of this fertile country (the single for- 
tress of Matilda excepted) restored to the power of France, and 
placed under the domination of a revengeful and remorseless 
democracy. General Prescott, who commanded the Matilda 
Fort, sustained a long and most harassing siege, from the 14th of 
October to the 10th of December. His conduce throughout, 
as well as that of the officers and men under his command, was 
above all praise. He maintained his position until the fort was 
no longer tenable, and having no other means of saving his 
reduced and exhausted garrison from the sword, he was obli- 
ged at length to abandon it by silent evacuation. Three line 
of battle ships had indeed arrived in the interim frorh Great 
Britain, but they came only to behold the triumph of the ene- 
my. With this adverse stroke of fortune, closed the cam- 
paign of 1794 : its career for a while was glorious beyond ex- 
ample; and if the very unhappy measure of reducing the 
number of the troops at the outset, had not taken effect, or if, 
as soon as the news of the capture of Martinico had reached 
England, a strong reinforcement had been sent to the scene of 
action, it cannot be doubted that Guadaloupe would have still 
continued in possession of the English, and the page of history 
remained undefiled with those dreadful recitals of revolt, de- 
vastation, and massacre, which I shall soon have the painful 
task of recording, to the shame and everlasting dishonour of 
the French character, and the disgrace of Human nature. Our 
gallant commanders were fortunate, in being allowed to with- 
draw in time from an atmosphere polluted by such enormities. 
Worn down by constant exertion both of body and mind, as- 
sailed by an unprincipled faction with the basest calumnies, 
and oppressed by the melancholy and daily prospect of a gal- 
lant army perishing of disease, they were happily relieved from 
infinite anxiety by the appearance of the reinforcement before 
mentioned, in which arrived Gen. Sir John Vaughan aud Vice 
Adml. Caldwell ; to the former of whom Sir Charles Grey, and 
to the latter Sir John Jervis* surrendered their respective com- 
mands, and on the 27th of November sailed for Great Britain. . 
* Rev. Cooper WiHyams's account of the campaign, &c. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Swoage Indignities of Victor Hugues to the remains of Gene- 
ral Dundas. — His unprecedented Cruelty to his British 
Prisoners. — Meditates Hostilities against the other Islands. 

THE first measure of the French commissioner, on taking 
possession of Fort Matilda, displayed in the strongest 
manner the baseness and ferocity of his character. The body 
of Major General Dundas had been buried within the walls of 
that fortress, and a stone placed over it with a suitable inscrip- 
tion. This humble memorial, which a generous enemy, in 
every civilized part of the earth, would have held sacred, was 
immediately destroyed by orders of this savage despot, and the 
remains of the deceased hero dug up and thrown into the river 
Gallion. This mean and cowardly display of ineffectual ven- 
geance, was made the subject of boasting and triumph in a 
public proclamation, worthy only of its author,* 

The miseries of war seem, indeed, to have been wantonly 
aggravated by this man, to an extent never known among the 
rudest and most barbarous nations. In the village of Petit 
Bourg lay many sick and wounded British soldiers, who had 

# 80 much has been heard of Vi£tor Hugues, that it may be agreeable 
to the reader to be informed of hit origin and early pursuits. He was 
born of mean parents in some part of old France, and was placed out 
when a boy, as an apprentice to a hair dresser. In that occupation he 
went originally to Guadaloupe, where he was afterwards known as a 
petty innkeeper at Basse Terre. Failing in that pursuit, he became 
master of a small trading vessel, and at length was promoted to a lieu- 
tenancy in the French navy* Being distinguished for bis activity in the 
French Revolution, he was afterwards deputed, through the influence of 
Robespierre, to whose party he was strongly attached, to the National 
Assembly. In 1704. he obtained the appointment of Commissioner at 
Guadaloupe, with controling powers over the commanders of the army 
and navy j and proved himself in every respect worthy of his great pa- 
tron and exemplar, being nearly as savage, remorseless, and bloody) as 
Robespierre himself* 
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been taken prisoners with Colonel Drummond at Point Bacchus* 
These unhappy men made an humble application to Victor 
Hugues for medical assistance and fresh provisions. Their pe- 
tition was answered by a death warrant. The vindictive con- 
queror, instead of considering them as objects of mercy and 
relief, caused the whole number in the hospital, and ^mong 
them it is said " many women and some children," to be in- 
discriminately murdered by the bayonet ; a proceeding so enor- 
mously wicked, is, I believe, without a precedent in the annals 
of human depravity.* 

After such conduct towards men who were incapable of 
making either resistance or escape, it may well be supposed 
that revenge was not tardy in the pursuit of its victims among 
the inhabitants of the country. To be accused of actions, or 
suspected of principles, hostile towards the new government, 
was to be convicted of treason. Accordingly, persons of all 
conditions, without respect to sex or age, were sent daily to the 
guillotine by this inexorable tyrant, and their execution was 
commonly performed in sight of the British prisoners. 

Victor Hugues, having taken these and other measures for 
securing the quiet possession of Guadaloupe, determined in the 
next place (his force being inadequate to a regular attempt 
against any of the other islands) to adopt a system of hostility 
against some of them, which, though well suited to his cha- 
racter and disposition, was not less outrageous and sanguinary 
than unprecedented among civilized states. To this end he 
directed his first attention towards Grenada and St. Vincent's, 
expecting to find in each of those islands, adherents fit for the 
project which he meditated. * *####**£ 

* I am unwilling to give this anecdote to the public, without quoting 
my authority. I relate it on the testimony of the Rev. Cooper Willyams, 
chaplain of the Boyne, who quotes Col. Drummond himself, and it is 
confirmed by a declaration drawn up by General Vaughan and Vice- Ad- 
miral Caldwell. Col. Drummond himself was confined to a prison 
ship, and by particular orders from Victor Hugues, to swab the decks 
like the meanest seaman. 

t N. B. At this interesting period the history closes.— Death abruptly 
terminates the author's labours. 
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Canna 
Amomum 

Curcuma 

Kacrapfcria 

Thalia 



Nyctanthes 
Jasminum 



Olea 

Syringa 

•Justicia 
Dianthera 
Rosmarinus 
Salvia 



Piper 



Classis I. 
MONANDRIA. 

MONOGYNJA. 

IndicavarJuteaYtMovr Indian Shot East Indies 
Gran, paradisi* Guinea. Pepper 
Zingiber Common Ginger 



longa 

Gatanga 

gmculata 



Turmeric 
Galangale 
Indian Arrow- root 



Guinea 
East Indies 
East Indies 
East Indies 
South America 



Mr. Shakespear, 1780 
T. Hibbert, esq. 1785 



Z. B. Edwards, esq. 1783 
Dr. T. Clarke, 1775. 



Classis II. 
DIANDRIA* 



MONOGYNIA+ 



Sambac Arabian Jasmine 

var.B. plenoDoublt Arab. Jasmine 
officinale Common Jasmine 

lanceolatum t Narrow-leaved Jasmine 
Axtricum Azorian Jasmine 
odoratiuimum Yellow Indian Jasmine 
European Olive 
Sweet scented Olive 
Common Lilac 
Persian Lilac 



East Indies fl. East, esq. 1775 



Europe? a 
fragrant 
vulgaris 
Persic? 



sj>. new, arborea 



Americana 

officinalis 

officinalis 

Afrkana 

coccinea 

Soktrea 



American Balsam 
Rosemary 
Garden Sage 
African Sage 
Scarlet Sage 
Clary 



East Indies 
Madeira 
Madeira 
Europe 
China 
Persia 
Persia 
Italy- 
Virginia 
Europe 
S* of Europe 
C. of G. Hope 
East Florida 
Syria 



H. East, esq. 1787 
H. East, esq. 1787 
M. W alien, esq. 1787 . 
M. Wallen, esq. 1783 
H. East, esq. 1783 
M. Wallen, esq* 1774 
M. Wallen, esq. 1785 
Tho. Hibbert, esq. 2787 



Dr. Tho. Clarke, 1775 
Dr. T. Clarke, 1775 
H. East 



TR1GYNIA. 

rtyrum Black Pepper East Indies T. Hibbert, esq. 1787 

Classis III. 

TRIANDRIA, 
MONOGYNIA. 



Valeriana Locusta 
Tamarind us indica 



Lamb's Lettuce 
Tamarind Tree 



Portugal H. East; esq. 

India, America 



* This plant has now several times perfected its seed, from which it appears to be the 
true Guinea, or Malagita Pepper, and Grains of Paradise of the shops; it is not, however, 
an Amomvii* b«t approa*h#t ftttrer to the LiMOfiotVH than any other known Genus. 
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Crocui 


sattvus 


Spring Crocui 


England M. Wallen, esq. tffm 


Ixia 


roses 


Rose-coloured Ixia 


C. of G. Hope H. East, esq. 




cbinensis 


Spotted Ixia 


China H. East, esq. 1789* 


Gladiolus 


communis 


Common Flag 


S. of Europe M. Wallen, esq. 1774 


Antholysa 


JEtbhpica 




C. of G. Hope H. East, esq. 1788 


Irii 


fumila 


Dwarf Iris 


Austria H. East, esq. 


Waihendoriu 


i tbyrsiflora 




C. of G. Hope H. East, esq. 1790 


Lygeuns 


Spartum 


Rush-leaved Lygeum 
MGYmA. 


Spain H. East, esq. 1791 


Arena 


sat'rva 


Oats 


M. Wallen, esq. 1773 


Arundo 


bambos 


Bamboo Cane 9 


East Indies M. Wallen, esq. 


Hordeum 


vulgare 


Barley 


M. Wallen, esq. 177} 



Classis IV. 

TETRANDRIA. 

MONOGYN1A. 



Seabiosa 


Cretica 


Cretan Scabious 


Candia 




atrofurfnrta 


Sweet Scabious 


Italy 




it that a 


Starry Scabious 


Spain 


Rubia 


tmctorum 


Madder 


S. of Europe 


Budleja 


globosa \ 
lanceolata 




Chili 


Plantago 


Rib-wort Plantain 


Britain 


Cissus 


quodrangular'u 


r 


India 


OK l enlandia 


umbellata 


Che 


India 


Alchemilla 


vulgaris 


Ladies Mantle 


Britain 






VETRAGYNIA. 


Hex 


aquifolium 


Common Holly 


Britain 




Cassi/te 


Paraguay Tea 


Carolina 




nov, Sj>. 




Madeira 



H. East, esq. 1788 
M. Wallen, esq. 177* 
H. East, esq. 1788 
Mr. Thame, 1790 
H. East, Esq. 1788 
M. Wallen, esq. 1772, 
H. East, esq. 1791; 
H. East, esq. 1 79 1 
H. East, esq. 1794.. .. 



H. East, esq. 1774 

Mr. Gale, 177a 

T. Hibbert, esq. 178 f 



Classis V. 
PENTANDRIA. 



MONOGYNIA. 



Heliotropium 

An*husa 

Cynogtossum 

Borago 

Primula 

Cyclamen 

Azalea 

Plumbago 

Phlox 

Convolvulus 



Ipomoea 
Campanula 



Peruvtanum 
officinalis 
officinale 
officinalis 
verts 
auricula 
Persicum 
viscosa 
rosea 

glaberrima 
scammonia 
furfureus ma}, 
minor 
tricolor 
tanariensis 
sfcciosus 
^uamocltt 
rotundifolia 



Peruvian Turnsole 
Bugloss 

Hound's-tongue 
Borage 
Primrose 
Auricula 

Persian Cyclamen 
White Azalea 
Bengal Lead -wort 
Smooth Lychnidea 
Scammony Bind-weed 
Large purple Bind-weed 
Small purple Bind-weed 
Trailing Bind r weed 
Perennial Bind-weed 
Broad-leaved Bind-weed 
Indian Creeper 
Bell -flower 



Peru H. 

Europe H. 

Britain M. 

England M. 

Britain M. 

Austria H. 

Candia H. 

N. America H. 

Bengal H. 

N. America Mr 

Levant Dr. 

America H. 

America H. 

Spain H. 
Canary Islands 
East Indict 
East Indies 

Britain M. 



East, esq. .1788 
East, esq. 1774 
Walle^ esq. 1775; 
Wallen, esq. 177a 
Wallen, esq. 178a 
East, esq. 1 700 
East, esq. 1787 
East, esq. 
East, esq. 1787 
. Thame, 1787 
T. Clarke, 1775 
East, esq. 
East, esq. 
East, esq. 



Wallen, esq. 177* 



• This most valuable production is now successfully cultivated kx all parts of Jamaica. 
^Mort, Keiuecsis, vol. i. p. 150, 
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Cinchona* 

Coffea 

Lonicera 



Mirabilis 

Vcrbascum 

Datura 

Nicotiana 

Physalis 

Solanum 



Rhamnus 

Diosma 

Mancifera 

Ribes 

Ribes 

Vitii 
Ceiosia 

Gardenia 

Allamanda 
Vinca 

Nerium 



Arabic a 

Perklymenum 

sympboricarpos 

Tartarica 

Jalapa 

tbapsus 

tnetel 

Tabacum 

a/kekengi 

tuberosum 

melongena 

sodomaum t 

jujuba 

ciliata 

indica -f* 

jrrossularia 

rubrum 

nigrum 

vinifera 

cristata 
var. 

fiorida 

Tbunbergia 

catbartica 

rosea 

alba I 

Oleand. JL rub, 
fi, albo 
fi, plene 



Asclepias fruticosa 



$tepelia 
Beta 

Daucus 
Gomphrena 
Corlandrum 
Fasti naca 
Anethum 

Carom 

Pimpinella 

Apium 

Cassine 
Sambucus 



Rh 



us 



gigantea 

variegata 

bybrida 

vulgaris 

Parota 

globpsa 

sativum 

saliva 

graveolens 

Fteniculum 

Carvi 

Anhum 

Petroselinum 

graveolens 

capensis 

Ebulus 

nigra 

Coriaria 

typbinum 



Hispaniola Bark 
Coffee Tree 
Common Honeysuckle 
St. Peter's Wort 
Tartarian Honeysuckle 
Marvel of Peru 
Great Mullein 
Hairy Thorn Apple 
Virginian Tobacco 
"Winter Cherry 
Common Potato 
Egg Plant 
Bolangena 
Jujube- tree 
Ciliated -Diosma 
Mango Tree 
Gooseberry 
Red Currant 
Black Currant 
Grape Vine 
Cockscomb 

Buff-coloured Cockseb. 
Cape Jasmine 
Starry-Gardenia 
Galaripi 
Red Periwinkle 
White Periwinkle 
Red South-Sea Rose 
White South Sea Rose 
Double Oleander 

DIGYNIA, 

Shrubby Swallow- wore 

Auricula Tree 

Variegated Sfapelia 

Mangel Wursel 

Common Beet 

Garden Carrot 

Globe Amaranth 

Coriander 

Garden Parsnip 

Dill 

Fennel 

Caraway 

Anise 

Parsley 

Celery 

Hottentot Cherry 

Dwarf Elder 

Black -berried Elder 

Elm-leaved Sumach 

Virginian Sumacfr 



Hispanlola 

Arabia 

Britain 

Carolina 

Russia 

E. & W. Ind. 

Britain 

Africa 

America 

S. of Europe 

Peru 

India 

Africa 

East Indies 

C.of G.Hope 

East Indies 

Europe 

Britain 

Britain 



Mr. Thame, 1790 

M. Walien, esq. 177$ 
H. East, esq. 
H. East, esq. 

H. East, esq. 1772 



H. East, esq. 1779 



Dr. T. Clarke, 1790 
H. East, esq. 1788 
Lord Rodney, 1782 
M. Walien, esq. 177* 
M. Walien, esq. 177* 
M. Walien, esq. 177ft 



Asia 

Asia H. East, esq. 1774 

China Dr. T. Clarke, 1775 

C. of G. Hope Dr. T. Clarke, 177c 
South Amer. T. Hibbert, esq. 1789 
East Indies 

Mr. Thame 
Spain, Pert. 

H. East, esq. 1787 



Africa 

C. of G. Hope 

Europe 

England 

Britain 

India 

England 

England 

Spain, Port. 

England 

Britain 

Egypt 

Sardinia 

Britain 

C. ofG. H. 

Britain 

Britain 

S. of Europe 

Virginia 



H. East, esq. 

T. Hibbert, esq. 1787 
H. East, esq. 1790 



Me. Thame, 2787 

H. East, esq. 

Mr. Thame, 1787 
Mr. R* Lloyd, 1787 



H. East, esq. 178S. 
M. Walien, esq. 1773 
M. Walien, esq. 177$ 
T. Hibbert, esq.* 1787 
M*» Gale, 1772 



# Affinis Cinchona Caribea* 

■f- The M#ngo is inserte'd in its usual place, although in reality it is Polygamious, and 
hitherto very imperfectly described — p-iV. B. This Plant, with several others, as well aa^ 
different kinds of Seeds, were found on board a French Ship (bound from the Isle* de France* 
for Hispaniola^ taken by captain Marshall of his Majesty's ship Flora, one of Lord Rodney's 
squadron, in June 1782, and sent as a prize to this Island. By captain Marshall, with 
Lord Rodney's approbation, the whole collection was deposited in Mr. East's garden, where 
fhey have been cultivated with great assiduity and fuccess. 

J This Plant first appcaredhere on a dunghill where the re4 had bten thrown out, and 
feas s in C e continued steady from See4« 
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Linum 



mfttathsimum 
maritimum 



Tradcscantia 

Narcissus 

Narcissus 

Haemanthus 
Crinum 



Amaryllis 



Allium 



Lilium 



Gloriota 
Tulipa 



discolor "\- 
odorus 
Taxttta 
Jcnquilla 
punkeus 
Amerkanum 
Zeylankum f 
Asiatkum 
Afrkanum 
Atamasco 
formosissma 
regime 
Belladonna 
aurea 
loagifolia 
radiata 
vittata 
ascalonieum 
gracile * 
sativum 
for rum 
Cepa 

bulbiferum 
Pomponium 
Cbalcedonkum 
Martagon 
superba 
gesneriana 



PENTAGrUIA. 

Common Flax Britain 

Sea Flax Italy 

Classis VI. 
HEXANDRIA. 

MOKOGrNIA. 

Purple Spider- wort Honduras 

Sweet-scented Narcissus S. of Europe 

Polyanthus Narcissus Spain, Port. 

Jonquil 

Blood -Flower 

American Crinum 

Ceylon Crinum 



M. W alien, esq, 1773 
H. East, esq. 178ft 



Ornithogalum pyrcnakum 
nutans 



Aspbodelus 

Asparagus 

Dracaena 

Tolyanthes 

Hyacinthus 
Aletris 

Yucca 

Aloe 
Berbcris 

Oryza 



ramotus 
officinalis 
Draco 
ferrea 

tuber, ft. fUno 
Orientalis 
Capensis 
byacintboides 
glorioss 
aloifolia 
draconis 
perfoliata 

var. Barbad, 
vulgaris 



Indian Crinum 
African blue Lily 
Atamasco Lily 

iacobea Lily 
lexican Lily 
Belladonna Lily 
Golden Amaryllis 
Long- leaved Amaryllis 
Snow-drop Amaryllis 
Striped Lily 
Jerusalem Shallot 
African Garlic 
Garlic 
Leek 
Onion 
Orange Lily 
Pomponian Lily 
Scarlet Martagon Lily 
Purple Martagon Lily 
Superb Lily 
Tulip . 
St ar of Bethlehem 
Neapolitan ditto 
Branchy Asphodel 
Asparagus 
Dragon Tree 
Purple Dracaena 
Tuberose 
Hyacinth 
Cape Aletris 
Ceylon Aioe 
Superb Aloe 



satwa 



Barbadoes Aloe 
Berberry 

DIGYNIA. 

Common Rice 



Spain 
Guinea 
S. America 
Eas. Indies 
East Indies 
C. of G.Hope 
N. America 
S. America 
S. America 
S. America 
China 
C. of G. H. 



Asia 
Africa 



Italy 

Siberia 

Levant 

America 

East Indies 

Levant 

England 

Italy 

S. of Europe 

England 

East Indies 

China 

East Indies 

Levant 

C. of G.H. 

Ceylon 

N. America 

S. America 

S. Carolina 



Britain 



Mr. Shakespeare, 17S1 
Mr. Thame, 177$ 
Mr. Thame, 1773 
Mr. Thame, 1773 
H. East, esq* 1785 



H. East, esq. 1770 

H. East, esq. 

M, Wallen, esq. 177* 

H. East, esq. 1790 

M. Wallen, esq. 1774 

H. East, esq. 1785 

H. East, esq. 1789 

H. East, esq. 1789 

H. East, esq. 1789 

H. East, esq* 

Dr. T. Clarke, 1775 



H. East, esq. 1774 
H. East, esq. 
H. East, esq. 1790 
Mr. Thame, 1789 
H. East, esq. 1788 
M. Wallen, esq. 
H. East, esq. 1782 
H. East, esq. 1782 
H. East, esq. 1784 

Dr. T. Clarke, 1775 
H. East, esq. 1787 

M. Wallen, esq. 1773 
H. East, esq. 1788 
H. East, esq. 179Q 
Dr. Lindsay 



Mrs. Brodbelt, 177Q 



M. Wallen, esq. 



+ Hort, Kiwensisy vol. !• p. 403. 

* floru Kewcnsis, vol. i. p. 429 j sard to be a native of Jamaica, but erroneously. 
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TRIGYNIA. 
Rumex cbtitifolius Blunt-leaved Dock Britain M. Wailen, esq. 1773 



JE%cnhi% fiippecastanum Horse Chesnut 

jSava YelUwrflowcred Ches. 

Pavia Scarlet-flowered Ches. 



Classis VII. 
HEPTANDRIA. 

MONOGYNIA. 

Asia Mrs. Br«dbelr, 1770 

N. Carolina H. East, esq. 1790 
N. America M. Wailen, esq. 1774 



Tropaeolum 

Melicocca 

Ximenia 

Fuchsia 

Lawsonia 

Vacciniom 
Erica 
Oenothera 
Nov, Gen.f 



Classis VIII. 
OCTANDRIA. 



minus • 

bijuga 

inermis 

trypbylla 

inermis 

spinosa 

Arctoitafbylos 

multiflora 

pumua 



Indian €re$s 
Genip 

Smooth Ximenia 
Scarlet Fuchsia 
. Smooth Lawsonia 
Prickly Lawsonia 



MONOGTNIA. 

Peru 

S. America 

East Indies 



Chili 
Africa 
East Indies 



Sapindus sdulis 



Madeira Whortle-Berry Madeira 
Many flowered Heath S. of Europe 
Dwarf Primrose North Amer. 

The Afcee Africa 

TRlCrNM. 
Litchi plumb China 



M. Wailen, esq. 1774 

H. East, esq. 1784 
H. East, esq. 
Mons. Ne&oux,* 1789 
H. East, esq. 1785 
T. Hibbert, esq. 1787 
M. Wailen, esq. 1784 
M. Wailen, esq. 
Dr. T. Clarke, 177S 



Dr. T. Clarke, J775 



* Botanist to the French king at Hispaniola. 

f This Plant was brought here in a slave ship from the coast of Africa, and now grows 
'very luxuriant, producing every year large quantities of fruit j several gentlemen are encou- 
raging the propagation of it. I do not know that it has hitherto been described; its charac- 
ters are as follows : 
Cal. 



Peiianthium pentaphyllum inferum, foliolis ovatii acutis concash, persisttntibua 
villosis. 



Co*. 



Petala quinque ohlongo-lanceolat), acuta, villosa, ad basin sursum fiexa et recep* 
taculo adpressa, calyce altcna et ep bagiora. 
Staic* Filamenta o6to brevissima, pilosa A ad basin germinis rcceptacula glanduloto insafta* 

Anrherae oblongae in orbem circa gcrmen dispositse et ejusdem fere loogitudinis. 
Pi st« Germen subovatum triquetrum pilogum. Stylus longitudine germinis, cylindricus, 

pilosus. Stigma obtusum. 
Pit. Capsula carqosa, oblonga, utrinque obtusa, trigona, trilocularis, trivakis, apice 

dehiscens. 
Sim* Tria, orbicularia, nitida, appendice aucta. 

Arbor ha*c quinquaginta pedes altitudine plerumque superat; Truncus eortice subfusco 
scabto tegitur ramis numerosis longis crassis irregularibus, iaferioribus ad terrain fere 
dependentibus. Folia habet pinnata, foliolis ovato-lanceoiatis venosis iategerrimis oppo- 
sitis laevibus superne nitidis, spithamaeis, utrinque quatuor vel quinque, petidi* brevibut 
tumidis. Racemi simplices stri&i, multiflori axillares, longitudine fere pinnarura, pedan- 
culis proptiis unifloris, stipulis lanceolatis, rufo-tomentosis, proittentibus. Flores parvi 
albidi inodori. Fru&us magnitudes ovi anserini, colore davo, rubro, aurantiaco, vel 
ex utrisque mixto. Semina tria nitidi nigra ma°nitudinis Nucis moschatse, quorum 
unum saepissime abortit. Semini singulo adnascitur materies albida (Semen magnitudine 
excedens) consistently pinguedinis bovinse et aqua leniter cocjU Mcdullse haud abaimilit. 
Ab Incolis in Guinea ad meosas apponjtur vel per fce vei Juiculo vel Puhaento elixa. 
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Lamrus 



Cf MUMSMBStSX * 

Camfbora 

nebuit 

indie* 

fmttnt 

Ben**** 

Borbonia 

Sassapbras 



Classis IX. 

ENNEANDRIA. 

MONOGYNIA. 



Cinnamon Tree 
Camphire Tree 
Sweet Bay Tree 
Royal Bay -Tree 
Madeira Laurel 
Benjamin Tree 
Carolina Bay-Tree 
Sassaphras Tree 



Ceylon 

Japan 

Italy 

Madeira 

Madeira 

Vm • • 

trgmia 

Carolina 

North Amer. 



Lord Rodney, 178ft 
Dr. T. Clarke, 1775 
Mr. Kuckan, 1770 
H. Esut, esq 1788 
T. Hibbert, esq. 1787 
T. Hibbert, esq. 1787 
Mr. Gale, 1772 
M. Wallen, esq. 177ft 



Rheum 



Bauhinia 

Cassia 

Poinciana 

Ouilandina 



rbaponticun 
paimatum 



purpurea 
scandens 



TRIGYWIA. 

Bastard Rhubarb Asia 

True Rhubarb China 

Classis X. 
DECANDRIA. 



MONOGYNIA. 



Mr. Thame, 1786 
Mr. Thame, 178$ 



Purple Baahinia 
Climbing Bauhinia 
Variegated Bauhinia 
Senna Tree 
Sweet Cassia 



vanegata 
Senna 
Fistula 
pulcberrima 

var.fi. flan). Yellow Fl"wer-fence 
Moringa f Horse-radish Tree 



East Indies H. East, esq. 179* 
East Indies H. East, esq. 1790 
East Indies H. East, esq. noo 
.''Egypt H. East, esq. 1787 

E. & W. Ind. 



Honduras 
East Indies 



Mr. Shakespeare, 178ft 
H. East, esq. 1784 



• This Tree will, d ^ubtless, in -a few years, become a very valuable acquisition to the 
Island : some samples of the Bark lately sent to England prove it to be the true Ceylon can* 
namon, and of the best kind. It is now cultivated with great attention in many parts of 
the Island. 

f This Tree has hitherto been generally considered as a species of the genus Guilandma 9 
but very erroneously, as will appear from the following characters : 
Cal. Pertanthium pentaphyllum, foliolis oblongis obtusis concavis, tribus superioribua 

reflexis, duobus inferioribus patentibus. 
Cob* Petala quinque. Petala duo superiora magnltudine fbliolorum calycis, plana obtusa 
reflexa obovataj lateralia duo paulo majora concava obovata lunata minus 
' reflexa; inferius spatulato-obovatum obtusum concavum, lateralibus majut, et 

genitaiibus approximatum, patens. 
St AM, Filamenta novem, quorum quinque tantum fertilia, ad basin crassa villosa, versus 
apices contorts, longitudine inaequalia, anther* quinque bicapsulares subrotandae. 
Sterilia quatuor minora longitudine etiam insequalia, antheris minimis vel nullity 
omnia petalis fere dimidio breviora. 
Pi st. Germen oblongum. Stylus filiformis leviter curvatus, petalis et staminlbus longior. 

Stigma acutum. 
Pxa. Longum triangulare trivalve, utrinque acutum. 

Sim. TriaUtum, alis lintis oblongis sibi invicem jon&is. Nux fragilis rotunda. Nucleo 
rotundo trisulcato. 
Arbor viginti pedalis, cortice cinereo ; Rami patentes numerosi. Folia tri vel quadripia* 
nata sesquipedalia, foliolis ovali bus obtusis tri linearibus teneris integerrimis pedicellatit j 
glandula parva pedicellata intra singulas foliolorum di vis tones. Racemi axillares semipe- 
dales, calycis folioia subcarnea, petalis albis ad basin leviter purpureis. Pericarpium 
pedale sulcatum, angul'u acutis. Calycis folioia et petala saspe irregulariter reflexa e$ 
numero varia, sed Petaium. inferius semper re&um <X genitaiibus approximatum. 
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kuta 


graveolt/ts 


Garden Rue 


S. of Europe 


M. Wallen, esq. 


Afelia 


Azederacb 


Bead Tree 


East Indies 




Quassia 


smara 


Bitter Quassia 


Guiana 


Mons. Ne&oux, 1789 


Kalmia 


Utifolia 


Broad- leaved Kalmia 


North Amer. 


H. East, esq. 1786 




anguitifolia 


Narrow-leaved Kalmia 


North Amer. 


H. East, esq. 1786 


Rhododendron maximum 




North Amer. 


H. East, esq. 1786 




pontlcum ■ 




Gibraltar 


H. East, esq. 1786 


Arbutus 


Unedo 


Strawberry Tree 

D1GYNIA 


Ireland 


H. East, esq. 178$ 


Saxifraga 


umbrota 


London Pride 


England 


M. Wallen, esq. 1789 


Dianthus 


barhatui 


Sweet- William Pink 


Europe 


M. Wallen, esq. 1771 




caryopbyflus 


Clove July-flower 


England 


M« Wallen, esq. 1772 




•oar. 


Carnation 








Cbinem'ii 


China Pink 


China 


M. Wallen, esq. 1772 




iuptrbui 


Superb Pink 


France 


M. Wallen, esq. 177a 


Not. Gen.* 




Mandarin Orange 

TRIGTNIA, 


East Indies 


H. East, esq. 1788 


Silene 


Armeria 


Lobel's Catchfly 


England 


H. East, esq. 1773 



PENTAGYNIA. 

Spondiac South Sea Plum Asia Lord Rodney, 178ft 

Agrostemma eonmarta Rose Campion Italy H. East, esq. 

Sedun Anacampicrot Evergreen Orpine S. of France H» East, esq. 1791 



Pottulaca 

Halesia 

Ganrinia 



Reseda 



trtangularli 
tctraptera 
cornea ?f 



tdorats 



Classis XI. 

DODECANDRIA, 

MONOGTNIA. 

Triang* stalked Purslane St. Vincent 
Snow-drop Tree Carolina 

Small Mangostein East Indies 

TRIGTNIA. 
Mignionette ^Bgypt 



T. Hibbert, esq. 1787 
H. East, esq. 1789 
Lord Rodney, 1782 



M. Wallen, esq. 177 j 



* This Shrub has been introduced into our Gardens here from England under the above 
Title, but I do not know on what Authority; the following are it's Characters, as nearly 
as I have been able to ascertain them : 

Cal. Perianthium pentaphyllum inferum, foliolis parvis ovatis ere&is. 
Coa. Petala quinque, laciniis ovatis vel subrotundis, erecVis inferis, calyce duplo Ion- 

gioribus. 
St am. Filamenta decern circa Germen compressa, erecta, longitudine Corollae. Anthem 

parvse simplices. 
Pist. Germen subrotundum. Stylus vix ullus. Stigma compressum* \ 
Pea. Bacca lucida membrano tenui obtefta, pulpa paucissima. 
Szm. Duo, membrano proprio te&a, striata, pisi magnitudine, itaut duoapplicata sphjf- 

rum constituunt, et sorte semen unicum in duo fissile. 
Frutex quatuor pedalis inordinate ramosa, folia petiolata lanceolata-pvata alterna glabra 
integerrima; (lores axillares congest! subsessiles. Corolla alba. Germen facie aemulat 
frucrum juniorem Citri Aurantii. 

•f This Tree was at first supposed to be the true Mangostein, but having perfected its 
fruit, on comparison with the description given of the true Mangostein, we judge fc to be 
tfas G. cornea, Male and Hermaphrodite flowers are found on the same Tree, 
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Classis XII. 
ICOSANDRIA. 



MOSOGYNIA. 



Cactus fekmffif& 

PeraVtM 

Philadelphia ctroMrim 
aromstUus 
Jambos 



Eugenia 
Myrtui 



Cochineal Ca&us 
Spanish Gooseberry 
Dwarf Syringa 
Sweet-scented Syringa 
Rose-Apple 



Sooth Amer. Mafia* Ne&mx> tfty 

South Amer. 

S. of Eorbpe 

New Zealand 

India 



H. Eastj esq. 

H. East, esq. 1787 

Z. Bayly, esq. 1761 



commumi 
var. romana Broad -leaved Myrtle 
Belgica Dutch Myrtle 

Narrow-leaved Myr, 



:} 



M. Wallen* esq. 177 J 



Punica 


Granat . fi.flen Double-flowered Pomeg. Spain 


M. Wallen, esq. 1774 


Amygdalua 


Persica 


Peach Tree 




M. Wallen, esq. 




<var. Ne&arlna Nectarine Tree 




M. Wallen, esq. 




communis 


Almond Tree 


Africa 


Dr. T. Clarke 


Prunus 


Armmiaca 


Apricot Tree 




Mr. Kuckan, 1773 




Cerasus 


Cherry Tree 


England 


M. Wallen, esq. 




domestics 


Plum Tree 

DIGYNIA. 


England 


M. Wallen, Esq. 


Crataegus 


Oxycantba 


Hawthorn 


Britain 


H. East, esq. 1773 




Crus Gtl/i 


Cockspur Hawthorn 


N. America 


H. East, esq. 






PENTAGYN1A. 




Mespilus 


Germanica 


Dutch Medlar 


England 


H. East, Esq. 1 774 




Pyracantba 


Evergreen Thorn 


Italy 


H. East, Esq. 1 7 74 


Pyrus 


Malus 


Apple Tree 


Britain 






communis 


Pear Tree 


England 


M. Wallen, esq. 




Cydonia 


Quince Tree 


Germany 


M. Wallen, esq. 177J 


Mesembryan 


• cryttallinum 


Ice-Plant 


Greece 


H. East, esq. 1787 


themum 










Spiraea 


Ulmar'uX 


Meadow-Sweet 


Britain 


M. Wallen, esq. 177* 






POLYGYNIA. 




Rosa 


lutia 


Yellow Austrian Rose 


Germany 


H. East, esq. 




cutnamomta 


Cinnamon Rose 


S. of Europe 


H. East, esq. 




centifolia 


Hundred leaved Rose 


Spain 


H. East, esq. 




dsmssccHd 


Damask Rose 


France 


M. Wallen, esq. 




gailica 


Red Rose 


S. of Europe 


M. Wallen, esq. 




muscosa 


Moss Rose 


France 


H. East, esq. 




moscbatm 


Musk Rose 


Italy 


H. East, esq. 




+lba 


White Rose 


Europe 


H. East, esq. 




rubiginosa 


Sweet-Brier Rose 


Britain 


M. Wallen, esq. 


Rabat 


UUtut 










var* ruber* 


Red Raspberry 


Britain 


M. Wallen, esq. 1 775 




albus 


White Raspberry 


Britain 


M. Wallen, esq. 177J 


Fragaria 


wexca 






■ 




vmr. cbihens Chili SciawUciiy 


Chili 


M. Wallen, esq. 177* 




fratent. 


Hautboy Strawberry 


Britain 


M. Wallen, esq. 177s 



Capparis 
Pap aver 



StlHOiS 

kbmas 



Classis XIII. 

POLYANDRIA. 

MONOGYNIA. 

Caper Shrub Italy 

Red Poppy Britain 



fc. East, esq. 1774 
H, East, esq. 1771 



WEST INDIES. 
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The* 


vh-idh 


„ Green Tea- Tree 


China 




Bobea 


Bohea Tea-Tree 


China 


Caryophyllus 


arotnaticus * 


Clove Tree 


Moluc. Islan* 


Cistus 


populifolius 


Poolar- leaved Cistus 


Portugal 


• 


incanus 


Hoary -leaved Cistus 


Portugal 




erhpus 
Tuhcraria 


Curled leaved Cistus 


Portugal 




Piantain leaved Cistus 


Portugal 


Delphinium 


grandifiorum 


Great-flowered Larksp. 


, Siberia 




Consolida 


Branching Larkspur 


England 




datum 


Bee Larkspur 


Siberia 






Chinese Larkspur 


China 


Aconitum 


Napellus 


Wolfsbane 


France 






PENTAGTNIA. 


Aquilegia 


vulgaris 


Columbine Flower 


Britain 


Nigella 


damascena 


Fennel Flower 


Spain 






FOLYGYNU. 


Illicium 


fiorldanum 


Aniseed Tree 


Florida 


Liriodendron 


tulipifera 


Tul:p Tree 


North Amer. 


Magnolia 


grandifiora 


Laurel-leaved Magnolia 


l Carolina 




glauca 


Swamp Magnolia 


N. America 




acuminata 


Blue Magnolia 


N. America 


Annona 




Cherimoya 


S. America 


Anemone 


bortensis 


Garden Anemone 


Italy 


Atragene 


indica 




S. America 


Clematis 


Jlammula 


Virgin's Bower 


S. of France 


Adonis 


autumnalis 


Flos Adonis 


England 


Ranunculus 


auricomus 


Wood Crowfoot 


Britain 






Classis XIV. 






DIDYNAMIA. 






. GYMNOSPERM1A. 


Satureja 


bortensis 


Garden Savory 


Italy 


Hyssopua 


officinalis 


Hyssop 


S. of Europe 


Nepeta 


cat aria 


Catmint 


Britain 


Lavandula 


Spica 


Common Lavender 


S. of Europe 


Lavandula 


staecbas 


French Lavender 


S. of Europe 




dentata 


Tooth-leaved Lavender 


S. of Europe 




muitifida 
canaicans 


Canary Lavender 


Canary Islan* 


Slderitis 


Iron- wort 


Madeira 


Mentha 


•uiridis 


Spear Mint 


England 




piperita 


Pepper-Mint 


England 




Pulegium 


Pennyroyal 


Britain 


Glecoma 


bederacea 


Ground Ivy . 


Britain 


Betonica 


officinalis 


Wood Betony 


Britain 


Marrubium 


vulgar* 


Horehound 


Britain 


Origanum 


onites 


Pot Marjoram 


Sicily 




Major ana 


Sweet Marjoram 




Thymus 


vulgaris 


Garden Thyme 


Italy 




mastic bir.a 


Mastic Thyme 


Spain 


Melissa 


officinalis 


Balm 


Britain 


DracocephaluouRityxf&jtfjij 




Sweden •■ 



Dr. T. Clarke, 1775 
Mr, Baker, 17 71 
Dr. T. Clarke, 1789 
H. East, esq. 1779 
H. East, er.q. 1779 l 
H. East, esq. 1779 
H. Easr, esq. 1779 
H. East, esq. 1774 
M. Wallen, esq. 177* 
M. Wallen, esq. 1773 
H. East) esq. 1773 



M. Wallen, esq. 1 7731 
M. Wallen, esq. 177* 



H. East, esq. 1787 
H. Easr, esq. 1776 
Mr. Gaic, 1772 
Mr. Gale, 1772 
H. East, esq. 1788 
H. List, esq. 1786 
M. Wallen, esq. 1773 
H. East, esq. 1788 

M. Wallen, esq. 

M. Wallen, esq. 1773 



H. East, esq. 
M. Wallen, esq. 1774 
H. East, esq. 1787 
H. East, esq. 1787 
Dr. T. Clarke, 1784 
H. East, esq* 



H. East, esq. 
M. Wallen, esq* 



H. East, esq. 

H. East* esq. 1788 

* Two of these plants were presented to Dr. Clarke by Monsieur Ne&otuc, from the king** 
garden at Port au Prince; they appeared in a very luxuriant state of growth on their arrival, 
but have since died* 
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jaa 



HISTORY OF THE 



McItUvica 
Ocymum basUicum 



Moldavian Balm 
Sweet Basil 



Moldavia M. Waffm, s*sj. 17(74 
Persia M. Waiien, e»q. 



ANGIOSPERMIA. 



Antirrhinum 

Digitalis 

Bignnnia 

Bfwa'iia 

Sesamum 

Bailer it 

ViUx 

Pedal- um 

Meiianthus 



majus 

atarina 

purpurea 

amligua 

cat at Pa 

elata 

Orient tie 

pricnites 

agnus castas 

mmrex 

major 



Snap-dragon 
Toad-flax 
Purple Fox-glove 
Yellow Fox -glove 
Trumpet-flower 
■Upright Brcwallia 
Vanglo, or Oil Plant 
Thorny Barieria 
Chaste Tree 
Prkkly-fruited Pedal. 
Honey -flower 



M. Wtllen, esq.. 1775 
H. Easi, esq. 1773 
H. East, esq. 1787 
H. East, esq. 17S4 
H. Ea*t, e>q. 1783 
Dr. T. Clarke, 1775 

H. East, esq. 1788 
Mons. Ne&otix, 1789 
T. Hibbcrt, esq. 1787 



England 

Italy 

Britain 

Switzerlaid 

Carolina 

Peru 

East Indies 

India 

Sicily 

Easr Indi- 1 

C. of G. Hope H. East, esq. 1784 



Classis XV. 
TETRADYNAMIA. 







SILICULOSA. 




Lepidlum 


Utifolium 


Pepper-wort 


Britain 


H. East, esq. 1788 


* 


sativum 


Garden Cress 


Germany 




Cochlearia 


officinalis 


Scurvy-grass 


Britain 


H. East, esq. 1773 




armoracia 


Horse-radish 


England 




Iberis 


umbellata 


Candy-tuft 


S. of Europe 


H. East, Esq. 177$ 


Alyssum 


balimifolium 


Sweei Alysson 


Italy 


H. East, tsq. 1774 




incanum 


Hoary Alysson 


Italy 


- H. East, esq. 1788 


Lunaria 


annua 


Honesty 


Germany 


H. East, esq. 1773 




■ 


SILIQUOSA. 




Sisymbrium 


nasturtium 


Water*cress 


Britain 




Cheirantbus 


cbeiri 


Wall-flower 


Britain 


M. Wallen, esq. 177*. 




incanus 


Queen's Stock 


Italy 


M. Wallen, esq. 177a 




annuus 


Ten-week Stock 


Spain 


H. East, esq. 1772 


Heiperis 


tristis 


Night-smelling rocket 


Hungary 


H. Ea^t, esq. 177a 


Sinapis 


alba 


White Mustard 


Britain 


M. W alien, esq. 




nigra 


Black Mustard 


Britain 




Brassica 


rapa 


Turnep 


England 




: 


oleratea 


Common Cabbage 


England 






var. 


1 Red Cabbage 

2 Savoy Cabbage 

3 Cauliflower 

4 Broeoli 




/ 






5 Turnep -rooted Cabbage 




Raphanus 


satrvus 

var» 


Garden Radish 

1 Turnep Radish 

2 Black Radish 


China 


■ 



Geranium 



Classis XVI. 
MONADELPHIA. 

PENTANDRIA. 

malacoides Mallow-leaved Geran. S. of Europe H. East, esq. 1789 

alcbimilkidcs Mantle-leaved Geran. C. of G. Hope H. Exist, esq. 1788 

cwlandrifoUum Coriander- leaved Qtt. C. of G. H. H. East, esq. 178$ 

xonalt Horse- shoe Geran. C. ofG.H/ 



WEST INDIES. 



3*3 



futrcjfolitm 

radufa 

v'infolium 

capita turn 

betuhnum 

Bobemicum 

lav'gatum 

Hermanniftlim 

paimatum 



tentapetei pbeenkea 



Adansonia 


digitata 


Sida 


Jndica 


Alcea 


rosea 


Malva 


taptnsis 




crhpa 




rotundifoda 


Lavatera 


tburingiaca 


Hibiscus 


populneus 




mutabilis 




rosa Sinensis 




Syriacus 
jfcuhtcus 






trionum 


• 


tabdariffa 


Camellia 


Japonic* 



Zrithrina 
Spartium 



Genista 
Ulex 

Crotalaria 



Ononis 

Arachis 

Lupinus 



Phaseolus 
9olicbos 



btrbaca 

grandiflora 

junceum 

scoparium 

Mtrtospermum 

candle ant 

Europafus 

Capensis 

Juncea 

retusa 

verrucosa 

pallida * 

laburnifolia 

quinquefilia 

rotundifolia 

bypogma 

alius 

variut 

angustifoTius 

luteus 

vulgaris 

Ubhb 



Oak-leaved Geran. C of G. H. 
• C. of G» H. 

Balm-scented Geranium C. of G. H. 
Rose-scented Geranium C.of G. H. 
Birch-leaved Geranium C. of G. H. 

C. ofG. H. 

C. ofG. H. 

■ C. of G. H. 

C. of G. H. 

DODECANDRIA. 

Scarlet P.ntapetea East ladles 

POLYANDRIA. 



H. East, esq. 1788 
H. East, esq. 178S 
M. W alien, esq. 
M. W alien, Esq. 
H. East, esq. 1778 
H. East, esq: 17SS 
H. East, esq. 1788 
H. East, esq. 1788 
H. East, esq. 1788 



Dr. T. Clarke, 1775 



Monties Bread 
Lidian Mallow 
HolJv-hock 
Cape Mallow 
Curled Mallow 
Dwarf Mallow 
Great- flowered Lave.n. 
Poplar-leaved Hibiscus 
Changeable Rose 
China Rose 
Alrhsea Frutex 
Fig-leaved Hibiscus 
Bladder Hibiscus 
Sorrel Hibiscus 
Japan Rose 



Senegal 

India 

China 

C. of 0, hop? 

Syria 

Britain 

Hungary 

Eas> Indies 

East Indies 

China 

Syria 

Ceylon 

C. of G. Hope 

India 

Japan 



H. East, esq. 
H. East, esq. 
M. Wallen, esq. 1 774 
H. East, esq. 1787 
H. East, esq. 1774 
Ca^t. Jones 
M. Wallen, esq. 1773 
H. East, esq. 1784 
M. Wallen, esq. 
M. Wallen, esq. 
M.'Wallen, esq. 
H. East, e&q. 1788 
H. East, esq. 1784 

H. East, esq: 1787 



Classic XVII. 

DIADELPHIA. 

DECANDRIA. 



Herbaceous Coral tree 
Large flowering C. tree 
Spmish Broom 
Common Broom 
White-flowered Broom 
Hoary Genista 
Furze or Whin 
Cape Furse 
Chinese Crotalaria 
Wedge-leaved Crotalaria 
Blue-flowered Crotalaria 
Pale-flowered Crotal. 
Shrubby Crotalaria 



Carolina Mr. Gale, 177* 

H. East, esq. 
S. of Europe M. Wallen, esq. 1773 
Britain M. Wallen, esq. 

Portugal M. Wallen, e q. 

S. of "Europe H. East, esq. 1788 . ■ 
Britain M. Wallen, esq. 

C of G. Hope H. East, esq. 1782 



Earth Nuts or Pindars 
White Lupine 
Blue Lupine 
Narrow- leaved Lupine 
Yellow Lupine 
Kidney Bsan 
Black- seeded Dolichos 



China 
East Indies 
East Indies 
Africa 
Alia 
India 

Switierland 
S. America 

Sicily 
Spain 
Sicily 
India 
iEgypt 



Dr. T.Ciarke 

H. East, esq. 
Dr. T. Clarke, 1775 
H. East, esq. 1791 
H. East, esq. 1791 
H. East, esq. 1701 

M. Wallen, esq. 1773 
M. Wallen, esq. 1773 
H. East, Esq. 1780 
M. Wallen, esq. 1773 

H. East, esq. 1989 



*'ff$rt. Kewens'u, vol. iii. p. 20. 
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HISTORY OF THE 



Sinensis 

triloba 

ttraatea 

fi.albo 
sativum 
odoratus 

var, 
Tingitanus 
iatffoiius 
faba' 
laburnum 
cajan 
bispida 
grandiJUra 
mitts 

valentina 
Arabica 
minima 
JEfAhynomzncgrandijlora 
Sesban 



Glycine 
Clitoria 

Pisura 
I#athyru9 



Vicia 
Cytisus 

Robinia 



Coronilla 



Hedysarom 
Galcga 
Lotus 
Mcdicago 



Chinese Dolichos 

Blue Clitoria 
White Cliioria 
Garden Pea 
'Sw?et Pea 
Painted Lady Pea 
Tangier Pea 
Broad leaved Pea 
Garden Bean 
Common Laburnum 
Pigeon Pea 
Rose Acacia 
Large flowered Acacia 

Shrubby Coronilla 
Arabian Coronilla 
Small Coronilla 
Pea -tree 

Egyptian Pea -tree 
Swamp Pea-tree 
Moving Plant 
Purple Galega 
Darlc-rlowered Lotus 



aquatica 
gyrans 
purpurea 
jacobaus 
polymorpba 
var. scuteJIataSnzil Mediclc 
intertexta. Hed^e-hog Mediclc 



East Indies 
India 
East Indies 

S. of Europe 

Sicily 

Ceylon 

Africa 

England 

iEgypt 

Austria 

East Indies 

Carolina 

East Indies 

East Indies 

Spain 

Arabia 

S. or' Europe 

East Indies 

Egypt 

Ease Indies 

East Itid es 

East Indies 

A sores 

Europe 
Europe 



H. East, esq. 1789. 
H. East, e*q. 1791 



M. Wallen, esq. 1773 
H. East, esq. 1 78 1 
H. East, esq. 1781 
H. East, esq. 1781 

M. W alien, esq. 1773 

H. East, esq. 178,6 
H. East, esq. 1782 
H. East, vsq. 179* 
H. East, esq. 1788. 
H. E*.»t, esq. 1788 
H. East, esq. 1788 
1. G. Kemys, esq. 1774 
Dr. Tho. Clarke, 1775 
H. East, esq. 1780 
Dr. T. Clarke, 1775 ; 
H. East, e<q. 1790 
H. Easr, esq. 1790 

H. East, esq. 

M. W alien, esq. - 



Theobroma 
Ambroma 



Caca$ 
augusta 



Monsonia specie** 



jpitrut 



Media 



Classis XVIII. 

POLYADELPHIA, 

FEXTANDRIA. 

Chocolate Nut-Tree S. America 

Maple-leaved Ambroma New S. Wales H. East, esq. 1791 

DODECANDRIA. 
Fine-leaved Monsonia C.of G. HopeH. East, esq. 1791 

ICOSANDR1A. 

Asia 



Citron-tree 
var, x Lemon -tree 
a Lime -tree 

3 Sweet Lime-tree 

4 Forbidden-fruit-tree 

5 Grape-fruit-tree 
jiurantium Seville Orange tree 

var. China Orange-tree 
Decumana Shaddock-tree 



India 
India 



Hypericum balearicum 
monogynum 



Sonchus 



•leraceut 



POLTANDRIA. 

St. John's-wort Majorca 

Chinese St. John's-wort China 

Classis XIX. 
SYNGENESIA. 
POLYGAM1A jE$UALIS. 

Sow-thistle Btitain 



H. East, esq. 1788 
H. East, esq. 1788 



WEST INDIES. 
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La&uca 

Leontodon 
Cichorium 

Cynara 

Crepii 
Spilanthus 



ssfhva 

taraxacum 

end'rvia 

war. criifa 
Scolymus 
cardunculut 
barbata 
acmella 



Tanacetum 
Artemisia 



vulgare 
abrotanum 
absinthium 
Gnaphaiium feetidum 
Xeranthemum speciosissimum 



Aster 



BeUis 
Tagetes 

inma 
Chrysanthe- 
mum 
Anthemis 
AchUlea '" 



Helianthui 



Rudbeckia 
Centaure 



Calendula 
Arctotis 



Lobelia 
Viola 



Impatiens 



fruticosus 

Cbinensis 

Amelias 

perennis 

fatula 

ertBa 

multifiord 

coronarium 

nobilis 

millefolium 



annuux 

indicus 

tuberosus 

laciniata 

b'trta 

Cyaitui 



officinalis 
calendulaua 



siphylltica 
odorata t 

tricolor 
balsamina 



Garden Lettuce 

Dandelion 

•Endive 

Curled leaved Endive 

French Artichoke 

Cardoon Artichoke 

Spanish Hawk -weed 



Britain 



S. of France 

Candia 

S. o£ France 



M. Wallen, esq. 1774 



Balm-leaved Spilanthus Ceylon 

POLTGAMIA SUPERFLUA. 

Garden Tansey 
Southernwood 
Wurmwood 

Strong-scented Everlast. 
Shewy Xeranthemum 
Shrubby Aster 
Chinese Aster 
Italian Aster 
Field Daisy 
French Mary gold 
African Mary gold 
Red Zinnia 
Garden Chrysanthe- 
mum 
Camomile 
Milfoil, or Yarrow 



H 

H. 

H. 



Britain 

S. of Europe 

Britain 

C. of G. 

C. of G. 

C. of G. 

China 

Italy 

Britain 

Mexico 

Mexico 

N. America 

Sicily 

Britain 

Britain 



H. East) esq. 178S 



M. Wallen, esq. 



H East, esq. 1788 
H. East, esq. 1775 • 
H. Ea3t, esq 1784 
M. Wallen, esq. 1775 
H. East, esq. 1780 
M. Wallen, esq. 1773 



H. East, esq. 1772 

H. East, esq. 1774 
Mrs Duncomb, 1783 
M. Wallen, esq. 



POLTGAMIA FRUSTRANEA. 

Common Sun 'flower Mexico 
Dwarf Sun-flower 
Jerusalem Artichoke 



American Sun-flower 
Blue-bottle 



Brazil 
Virginia 
Canada 
Britain 



H. East, esq. 

H. East, esq. 

H. East, esq. 1789 

H. East, esq. 179CK 

M. Wallen, esq. 1774 



POLTGAMIA NECESSJR1A. 



Garden Marygold 
Mffygold Arctotis 



S. of Europe M. Wallen, esq. 1773 
C. of G. H. H. East, esq. 1783 



MONOGAMIA. 



. Blue Cardinal-flower 
Sweet Violet 
Double-flowered Viclet 
Heart- ease or P amies 
Garden Balsam 



Virginia 

Britain 

Britain 

East Indies 



Mons. Ne&oux, 1789 
M. Wallen, esq. 1773 
H. East, esq. 1789- 
Mrs. Brodbelr, 1769 
M. Wallen, esq. 1773 



Limodorum 
Epidendrum 



Classis XX. 

GYNANDRIA. 

DUNDRIA. 

tuberosum Tuberous-rooted Lim. N. America 

Tankervtffi* Chinese Limodorum China H. Easf, esq. 17S7 

vanilla Vanilla S. America Mr. Thame, 1787 



TRIANDRIA. 



Sisyrinchium Bermudiana 



N. America 



3*6 



HISTORY OF THE 



Passiflora 



Aram 
Calk 



motif omit t 
iseruUa 



bicolor * 
JEtbiopic* 



PENTANDRIA. ' 

Water Lemon Barbadoei 

Passion Flower Brazil M. Wallen, esq. 17S4 



POLYANDR1A. 

Painted Arum 



H. East, esq. 
C. of G. H. H. Easi, esq. 1787 



Cfassis~XXI. 

MONOECIA. 

MONANDRIA. 



Casuarina 
Artocarpus 



Typha 

Coix 

PhyUanthu9 



fiuxus 

Unica 

Morut 



tfuUttifolia 
intcgrifJi* 



Indian Jaca Tree 



East In. lies H. East, esq. 178$ 
East Indiea Lcra Rodney, 1/8* 



TRIAN&RIA. 



lot folia Large Reed-mace Britain 

Lacryma Jobi Job's Tears East ladies 

Nirvri Annual Phyllanthus East Indies 



ttmpervirent 

dioiea 

urent 

alba 

nigra 

rubra 

fafyrifcr* 



Amartnthus melancboHcut 
tricolor 
truentui 



rETRANDRIA. 

Box «tree England 

Common Nettle Britain 

Lrsser Nettie Britain 

Whi'e Mulberry-tree China 
Common .Mulbcry tree Italy 

Red Mulberry-tre? Carolina 

Paper Mulberry tree. Japan 

PENTJNBRU. 

Two -coloured Amar. East Indies 
Three-coloured Amar* East Indies 
Bioody Amaranth East Indies 

POLYANDRU. • 



Quercus 



Juglans 



Fagus 

Corylus 
Platanus 



ilex 

tuber 

rubra 

alba 

robur 

regia 

alba 

nigra 

castanea 

pumila 

avellana 

Orientalit 

Occident alts 



Evergreen Oak Tree 
Cork Tree 
Red Oak Tree 
White Oak Tree 
Common Oak Tree 
Walnut Tree 
White Hickory Tree 
Black Walnut Tiee 
Chesnut Tree 
Dwarf Chesnut Tree 
Hazel-nut Tree 
Oriental Plane Tree 
America Plane' Tree 



S. of Europe 
S. of Europe 
N. America 
Virginia 
Britain 
Persia 

North Amer. 
North Amer. 
En land 
North Amer. 
Britain 
Levant 
North Amer. 



M. Wallen, esq. 
H. East, esq- 178ft 



M. Wallen, t^ 
M. Wallen, esq. 
H. East, esq. 
H. East, esq. 1784 
M. Wallen, esq. 
H. East, esq. 1774 
H. East, esq. 1779 



M. Wallen, esq. 177$ 
M. Wallen, «.-sq. 1773 
M. Wallen, esq. 1773 



H. East, e9q. 1787 
H. East, esq. 
Mr. Thame, 1788 
Mr. Thame, 1788 
M. Wallen, esq. 1773 
M. Wallen, esq. 1 774 
M. Wallen, esq. 1786 
Mr. Jones, 1786 
Mrs. Brodbelt 
M. Wallen, esq. 
M. Wallen, esq. 1 775 
M. Wallen, esq. 
Mr. Thame. 1775 



Pinus 



MONADELPHU. 
tyfoestris Common Pine Tree Europe M. Wallen, esq. 177$ 

I 

* Hart. Kexoensisf vol. iii* p. 316. 



WEST INDIES. 



sn 



Thuja 
Cap:cjSU9 



Croton 

Momnriica 
Cucurbit* 

Cu:urais 
S icy 03 



Saax 



Pistacia 



Spiraria 
C1.1n.11 is 



Sni'ix 



l*i»ula9 



pinaster 

pinea 

cembra 

strr.bus 

Cftdrus 

larux 

Onentalis 

semper v're/ts 
war* itriffa 
bor'aujntaiis 

dhticba 
jun:t>eroides 

itb'-.jerum 



bctliamina 
charantia 

mtlopepo 

citrullus 

meh 

dudain 

sath'us 

jtexuosus 

angulaia 



Cluster Pine Tree 
Stone Pine Tree 
Siberian P^ne Tree 
Weymouth Pine Tree 
Cedar of Lebanon 
White Larch Tree 
Chinese Arbor Vitae 



Europe 

Europe 

Siberia 

North Amer. 

Levant 

German/ 

China 



Upright Cypress Tree Candia 
Spreading Cypress Tree Candia 
Deciduous Cypress Tree North Amer. 
African Cypress Tree C. of G. H. 
Ta low Tree China 



M. Wallen, esq. 1775 
M. W alien, esq. 1775 
M. Wallen, esq. 1775 
M. Wallen, esq. 1775 
H. East, esq. 1788 
H. East, esq. 1788 
H. East, esq,. 177$ 

H. East, esq. 1773 
Mr. Thame, 1780 
Mr. Salt, 1786 
H. East, esq. 1789 
John Ellis, esq. 176$ 



STNGENESIA. 



Smooth Cerasee 
Hairy Cerasee 
Purnkin Gourd 
Squash Gourd 
Water Melon 
Com.non Melon 
Apph-shaped Cucura. 
Common Cucumber 
Turkey Cucumber 
Chocho Vine 



India 
East Indies 



S. of Europe* 
Levant 



America 



H. East, esq. 



Pan J anus odorattuimus 



Classis XXII. 
D I O E C I A. 

MONANDRIA. 
Screw Pine Ceylon 



DIANDR1A. 

Babyhnlca Weeping Willow Italy 



Lord Rodney^ 178* 



H. East, esq. 1783 



TETRANDRIA. 
Myrica cerifera Candle berry Myrtle Carolina Dr. T, Clarke, 1775 



ojpetnaruM 

terebintbus 

lenttisus 

oUracea 

lat'rva 



PENTANDRIA. 

Pistachia Tree Greece H. East, esq. 1783 

Turpentine Tree S. of Europe H. East, esq. 17QO 

Mabtic Tree S. of Europe H. East, esq. 1709 

Garden Spinage 

Jrjemp .' India M. Wallen, esq. 



HEXANDRIA. 
$arsapariIU Sarsaparilla America . Z. Bayly, esq. 1765* 

0CTANDR1A. 

bakamifera Taoamabac, Poplar Tree Siberia 



H. East, esq. 1791 

** If wv first planted by Mr. Bayly, at Nonsuch Plantation, in St. Mary's parish, 
lw wu-'i great lu*uriancy # buttecUM not to have been generally cultivated with that 
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car* 
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Schinpt 



nolle 



DECANDRIA. 
Peruvian Mastic Tree Peru 



H. East, esq* 17S3 







Class is XX III. 






POLYGAMIA. 


■ 




MONOECIA. 


No*. Gen ? 




BichyTree* Guinea 


Terminal! a 


Cataffs 


East Indies 


Acer 


pseudo tlatanus Sycamore Tree Bri< ain 




rubrum 


Red Maple Virginia 


Mimosa 


sensit'wa 


Sensitive Plant Brazil 




farmiiana 


Sweet-scented Mimosa East Indies 




nilotk a 


Gum Arabic Tree ./Egypt 




Lebbeck 


/Egyptian Sensitive i£gypt 




Senegal 


Gum Senegal Tree Arabia 



Fraxinus 



Ceratonia 
Ficus 



Cycas 

Phoenix 



Ornui 



siliqua 
carte* 



ctrctnalh 
dafly lifer* 



DIOECIA. 
Manna Ash Calabria 



TRIOECJA 



Dr. T. Clarke, 1790 
H. East, esq. 1787 
H. East. esq. 1790 

H. East, esq. 1788 
Dr. T. Clarke, 1775 
Lord Rodney, 1782 
T. Hibbert, esq. 1787' 



Dr. T. Clarke, 1775. 



St. John's Bread 
Fig Tree 



Sicily Dr. T.Clarke, 1775 

S. of Europe 



PALMJ, 

East Indies 
Levant 



Sago Palm 
Date Palm Tree 



Dr. T. Clarke, 1775 



• This Tree is noticed by Sir Hans Sloane in his Natural History of Jamaica, as having 
been imported from the Coast of Guinea, and planted in ihe mountains of Liguanea; it still 
continues to grow there, as well as in many other parts of the South Side of the Island : the 
following characters were taken from a Tree growing in the Garden, which perfected its 
fruit. 

Hermaphrodites Flos. 
Nullus. 

Monopetala qninquepartita infera, laciniis ovatis acutis crassis subvHlosis, striattt 
patento-erecTts. Nectarium concavum, includens germen, margine decern -denta to. 
St am. Filamenta decern brevissima vel nulla. Anther* didymx in orbem dispositat et 
extus Neclarii dentibus coalitae. 
Germen sub rotund urn quinquosulcatum hirsutum. Stigmata quinque crassa «- 

flexa subcontorta, germini incumbentia. 
Capsula magna subovata gibbosa, leniter incurvata, unilocularis, bivalvis, futur* 

dorsali prominente. 
Plura angulata imbricata, singulum cortice coriaceo proprio obte&um. 

Masculi Flares* 

Cal. & Co*, ut in Flore hermaphrodite, sed \ majores. 

Stam. ut in Flore hermaphrodito. 

Pist. Germen nullum. Stigmatum quinque rudimenta parva e medio Ne&arii orta. 
. Arbor inelegans ramosa, cortice subfusco truncus tegitur \ folia habet alterna pedicellate 
Integra oblonga venosa glabra acuminata, margine undulato, sicca, laurina, ad extre- 
mitatcm ramulorum congesta; pedicellis utrinque tumidis vel ganglionosia. Racemi 
compoeiti breves, plerumque e ramis majoribus orti. Corolla lutea, ■ laciniar singula? 
stri'w tribus purpurei's intus notatae; odor valdt ingratus. A nigritis in Jamaica vocatur 
Bichy vel Colu, et ibi semina per se vel cum Sale et Capsico commjlta ad doloxtt ven- 
triculi pro re medio habentur. . 
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Cor. 
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Pxx. 
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CHAPTER I. 

General Description of the Bahama Islands. 

THE Bahama Islands, which may be said to be connected 
by Porto Rico and Saint Domingo with the series of 
Charaibean Islands, lie at a considerable distance to leeward of 
them, in a diagonal line, running south-east and north-west, 
nearly seven hundred miles in extent, between the seventy-first 
and eighty-first degrees of west longitude, and the twenty-first 
and twenty-eighth degrees of north latitude. From the names 
given by the aborigines to the two largest islands situated at 
the north-western extremity of the range, they have been 
sometimes called the Lucayas,* or more generally Bahamas. 
The greater islands, or rather groupes of islands, may be es- 
teemed fourteen in nurhber. The smaller, it has been com- 
puted, amount to at least seven hundred ; though I suspect an 
exact enumeration of them, from the intricacy and subdivision 
of many of the islands comprehending rocks and sand-banks, 
would be an undertaking scarcely worth the labour. 

* OrLucayos. The Spanish geographers, speaking of tbeLucayos 
in the earliest accounts, confine them to three different clusters, lying 
east of the Florida stream, and admitting three distinct entrances into it, 
at present called the Providence, the Santareen, and the Nicholas Chan- 
nels. Under this subdivision the Lucayos were described as the Bahama/, 
the Organos, and the Islands of the Martyrs. Herrera, vol. ii. chap. 5. 
—-It occurred to me, dn recollecting the Leucadia of the ancients, that 
these islands, which are also remarkable for a white calcareous rock, might 
have derived their name from the same quality, kucaya or Yucaya, how- 
ever, is an Indian word; and it it said the island? were generally called 
Lucmyai by the natives. 
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Although the geographical divisions of the globe are gene- 
rally founded on some analogy between the component parts, 
as the Charaibean Islands, which may be classed together from 
their volcanic appearance, and the similarity of their climate 
and natural productions, it occurred to me, before I visited the 
Bahama Islands, that on passing the north tropic, and traversing 
so great an extent of ocean as they occupy, some marked and 
essential differences would be found between the islands at the 
two extremities of the chain: but in this I was deceived; for, 
I believe, there are strong characteristic resemblances in cli- 
mate, figure, soil, and in the animal, vegetable, and fossil 
kingdoms, which may properly serve to unite them in {he 
same family. Lying, as they do, in one of the most serene, 
genial, and (through a great part of the year) delightful cli- 
mates in the world, and yielding by cultivation most of the 
vegetable productions of the temperate as well as of the torrid 
zone, it might seem strange that they have not hitherto be- 
come generally settled. But from the intricacy of the navi- 
gation between them, as well as the unproductive nature, or 
rather deficiency, of the soil, they have attracted, perhaps, less 
notice than any other parts of the British empire: I therefore 
determined to see as much of them as time and circumstances 
would admit, though with little other incentive or qualification 
than curiosity to direct my inquiries. 

These small oblong bodies of land, bounding the Atlantic 
Ocean on the north-east of the large island of Cuba, and reach- 
ing over an extent of ocean commensurate with its length, 
rise almost perpendicularly from an immense depth of water, 
and seem to have been formed, if external appearances may be 
trusted, from an accumulation of shells or small calcareous 
grains of sand. The land generally seems low, and its surface 
and figure throughout the islands is very nearly the same. At 
the utmost depths to which the inhabitants have penetrated, 
nothing has been found but calcareous rock, and sometimes an 
intermixture of shells. At a small distance from the shores a 
reef of rocks in many of the islands is observed to follow the 
direction of the land, and form the boundary of the soundings : 
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Without this rampart the ocean is often immediately unfathom- 
able ; within it, the bottom is either of a beautiful white sand, 
or chequered with heads (as they are termed) of rocks covered 
with sea-weed. 

The principal is lands, or clusters of islands ; to enumerate 
them in their longitudinal inclination from south-east to north- 
west, are: ' 

1. Turks Islands. 

2. The Caucus or Caicos. 

3. The Heneagas. 

4. Mayaguana. 

5. Crooked Island Groupe. 

6. Long Island. 

7. Watlings. 

8. The Exumas. 

9. St. Salvador. 

10. Eleuthera and Harbour Island. 

li. Providence. 

12. Andros. 

13. Lucava or Abaco. 

14. Bahama. 

Besides these islands, there are two extensive sandbanks 
which underlay a wide expanse of ocean, called the Great ahd 
Little Bahama Banks, the boundaries of which are in many 
places marked by an indefinite number of quays* and islets. 

* Quays are described as " small sandy islands appearing a little 
above the surf of the water, with only a few bushes or weeds upon them, 
and abounding (especially at any distance from the main) with turtle 
and amphibious animals. Turtle choose the quietest and most unfre- 
quented places for laying their eggs, which are to a vast number in the 
season, and the quays would be seldom seen but for this, except by pi- 
rates. Vessels . from Jamaica and the other governments make voyages 
to them, called Turtling. Some quays which have been in continual 
view, as those nigh Jamaica, are observed within our time to be entirely 
washed away and lost, and others daily wasting." Introduction to a 
General History of the Pirates, by Capt. Johnson, page 24. 
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The Bahamas will be ever remarkable in the history of the 
New World, from having been first discovered by Columbus, 
on an expedition of the greatest enterprise and importance that 
was ever undertaken on the seas. At that time they were 
filled with inhabitants, who welcomed his arrival on their 
humble shores with pleasure and hospitality. But in a few 
years, as I shall have occasion to mention more particularly 
in the sequel, these islands were completely depopulated, and 
forsaken till the conclusion of the American war; since which 
they have afforded many of the distressed royalists a precarious - 
and, perhaps, temporary settlement. 

• 

The principal produce of the islands consists of cotton, salt, 
turtle, different species of fruir, mahogany, dying and other 
woods or barks. A considerable source of profit is found by 
the maritime part of the community, in administering to the 
distresses of those whe are wrecked upon the numerous, rocks 
and shoals with which these islands are beset. 

Providence, being the present seat of government/ concen- 
trates all the trade and consequence of the islands ; and to this 
place 1 naturally directed ray course, as the principal object of 
curiosity and source of information: but the* want of any im- 
mediate communication, which detained me some considerable 
time in the out islands, afforded as well the opportunity of 
examining what occurred' most worthy of observation where 
I remained, as of collecting information near at hand,, respect* 
ing the islands which I passed without personal observation 
Of one or two of these islands my tour will furnish a particu- 
lar account ; and, I believe, from the great analogy they bear 
each other, a pretty correct general idea of them aH. But I 
will notice the principal islands before enumerated, and a few 
of the others as they engaged my attention in sailing through 
them towards Florida, beginning at the south-eastern extremi- 
ty, where they approach St. Domingo. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Turks Islands.— ^Origin of this name. — The process of ma- 
king salt.— Dispute relative to the colonial government of 
these islands. 

IT may be said with respect to many of the Bahama Islands, 
that you have your choice of three names, given to them 
at different periods of time, by the English, the natives, ami 
the Spaniards. The natives generally described them by some 
peculiarities which at present cannot always be learnt ; for their 
language has almost perished with their race. The denomi- 
nations of the Spaniards, which appear in the older charts, 
seem to have been arbitrary, and, like their dominion over 
them, but transitory. The few English names which may be 
traced are founded on some natural allusion made by our sailors, 
to whose roving and intrepid spirit we are indebted for this 
colony ; its sands and rocky chores, abandoned and avoided by 
other nations, affording them for many years a favourite and 
congenial retreat. To them we may ascribe the present deno- 
mination of this small cluster of islands. In the old charts 
they are called Las Amanas by the Spaniards, who derived 
that name, I believe, from the natives. They abound with a 

m 

dwarfish species of the cactus, {cactus coronatus or cactus no- 
bilis of the botanists), vulgarly called the Turk's head, from 
a most striking and singular resemblance the plant bears to a 
Turkish cap ; which circumstance must have given rise to the 
present appellation.* One otherwise would be as little likery 
to guess at their proper location, as a post-master in England, 

• In the French charts they are called Les Isles Turques ; and perhaps 
the French may be the authors of their present name. 
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who, not having heard of any colony of the Grand Seignior in 
the West Indies, sent off a letter directed, some years ago, to 
a person in the Turks Islands, to Constantinople. 

These small islands are of some consequence in this go- 
vernment, from the quantity of salt they produce in natural 
ponds. The calcareous rock, of which the land is composed, 
lies generally in horizontal layers. From the violent action 
of the sea, which has evidently, and perhaps recently, beaten 
over them, the surface every where appears worn, fretted, and 
broken into holes, or often deep excavations : hence the ocean 
water finds a passage, and has formed in many parts of the in- 
terior extensive salinas or ponds. Although the inhabitants 
of the other islands, perhaps, amongst other causes, owing to 
a more northern position, have not hitherto much attended to 
the great natural advantage of their salt ponds, litjtle doubt 
seems at present entertained of their becoming a source of con- 
siderable profit, from the quantity of salt produced, and the 
facility with which it may be obtained. For early in the year, 
when the power of the sun begins to increase, accompanied 
with dry weather, the salt every where in these natural ponds 
begins to crystallize and subside in solid cakes. It remains 
then only to break the crystals, and rake the salt on shore; and 
by this easy mode a single labourer may rake from forty to 
sixty bushels of salt in a day. The process, however, is faci- 
litated by making small pans, which as the salt is taken out 
may be replenished with brine from the pond. The two 
principal ponds from whence the salt is obtained in this cluster 
of islands lie at that which is called the Grand Turk, and at a 
smaller island called Salt Key, on the south side of it. 

The island called Grand Turk may be about twelve miles 
long, and, at a mean, two miles broad from east to west. The 
soil which is sandy, admits but of little cultivation, and pro* 
duces only a small quantity of Guinea corn, an agreeable and 
nutritious grain, which is universally cultivated throughout the 
Bahamas.. 
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The principal pond on the island is considerably more than 
a mile in length. There are also some of less note, and par- 
ticularly one near a harbour on the east side 6( the Grand 
Tier/k, from whence sbhte small quantity of salt is obtained. 

The resident inhabitants are few in number. Before the 
American war they amounted to about eighteen white heads 
of families and forty slaves; since which period there probably 
has been little increase. I mention the resident inhabitants ; 
for in the early part of the year, when the salt begins to make, 
a number of periodical visitants, from the Bermudas', come 
over for the purpose of raking it. All those who are present 
on the tenth of February being enumerated, allotments of the 
ponds are made, and staked off to each person in 1 proportion to 
the number of hands given in to be employed in raking salt 
for the ensuing season. The amount of these annual visiters 
cannot be calculated with precision. Early this year two hun- 
dred had arrived; and I was informed they sometimes number 
between one and two thousand. The pans which the salt- 
rakers generally lay out' are not all of equal dirhensions, but 
depend on each individual's judgment or experience. I saw, 
elsewhere, some nearly sixty feet square ; from whence it was 
calculated, I do not know with what exactness, that at least 
five hundred bushels of salt might be raked in a good season. 
But in Turks Islands the pans are generally smaller: they are 
filled with the brine about six inches deep, or so as to cover a 
man's ancles, and a moveable machine, like the wheel of a 
water-mill, but turned by a ; handle, throws the water from the 
pond into a gutter, from which the pari is conveniently and 
readily supplied.* 

The Spaniards, who first discovered these islands, more in- 
tent on the search of gold than of salt, passed oh to Cuba and 
Hispaniold without effecting any settlement. It is little more 

than a centurv since they have been first visited of claimed by 

• • • 

• The salt now (March 1803) sells at one shilling and eight pence 
sterling per bushel on the spot. 

Vol. IV. 43 
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the English. The only Europeans who ever contested our 
pretension to the possession were the French : they attacked it 
some years ago without success. The right was afterwards 
discussed by the courts of the respective countries, and the 
claims of the possessors admitted and sanctioned by the French 
government. 

A free port is established at the Turks Islands, which admits 
the Americans, their principal customers, to carry away the 
salt in their own bottoms, subject to a duty of two shillings 
and sixpence Bahama currency (eight- shillings to the dollar) 
per ton, payable to the crown. The receipts of the last year, 
at the office of the customs, amounted to two thousand two 
hundred and thirty pounds sterling. The colonial government 
has also imposed a further duty on all salt exported : but an 
exemption is strenuously claimed by the inhabitants ; who dis- 
avow any connection with the Bahamas, and, although called 
upon by a law of the colony to delegate a representative to 
the assembly of the Legislature at Providence, have totally re* 
fused to recognise its authority. The circumstance of the an- 
nual migration of most of the inhabitants, the distance from 
the seat of the Bahamas' government, and the trade wind, 
which, though favourable to reach Providence, renders the re- 
ciprocal communication both difficult and tedious, are reasons 
urged in favour of the convenience of attaching them to the 
colony of the Bermudas. It is also insisted that his Majesty 
has sanctioned them in a sort of palatinate government, by 
appointing a person to reside there in the character of an agent 
of the crown. On the other side it is strongly contended, that 
this is merely a factious attempt to call in question a legitimate 
authority from motives of private convenience, which has 
eternally disgraced and embroiled our infant colonies. The 
question (which cannot be of very difficult solution if the right 
is merely precarious) is submitted to the proper tribunal, the 
King in council, and a speedy decision will probably put an 
end to this political dispute. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The Caicos. 



IN proceeding towards Providence, the nextr collection of 
islands that you meet with, lying in a north-westerly di- 
rection from the Turks Islands, are called The Caicos, or, as 
our sailors more familiarly pronounce them, The Caucus. 
Their name, I believe, is of Indian origin, and may be derived 
from a species of native plum-tree. They lie in the form of 
a crescent opening to the south, and are separated ' from each 
other by narrow passages. Besides the Keys, or smaller 
islands, lying south, they are distinguished by the names of the 
West, the East, the Grand, and Middle Caucus. The soil of 
the middle islands, which have principally invited settlement, 
(and particularly some spots of clay), is the most esteemed of 
any in the Bahamas. There are two sugar plantations recently 
established at the Caicos ; but the staple commodity produced 
is cotton. Of the general state of the agriculture of these and 
the other islands I shall he enabled to furnish a correct idea, 
when speaking more particularly on the subject hereafter, 
from authentic documents in the proceedings of «the legisla- 
ture of the Bahamas, on a recent investigation of the subject. 

The different West India fruits come to perfection in these 
islands. I tasted some oranges produced at the Caicos of ex- 
cellent flavour. Horned cattle, on a comparison with the ad- 
jacent islands, succeed well : and I saw some very good hogs 
bred there ; a species of stock which thrives most remarkably 
in all warm climates. 

Previous to the peace of Paris, in the year 1783, when many 
royalists removed to the Bahamas, there were not more than 
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thirty acres of land cleared in all the Caicos. But in the course 
of five years succeeding, twelve heads of families, and be- 
tween two and three hundred slaves, were enumerated on the 
islands; since which period I have not 'learnt the exact amount 
of the population. One gentleman alone, it is said, has six 
hundred negroes employed on his different plantations. But 
there is too much reason at present to anticipate a diminution 
rather than an increase of numbers. A port of entry is esta- 
blished at the Caicos, but they have not as yet sent any dele- 
gate to the General Assembly at Providence. Although the 
land is rocky*and much broken, the indefatigable inhabitants 
have made roads adapted for carriages ; and if nature would 
smile on their meritorious efforts, it would soon become a po- 
pulous and flourishing country: but,' I am sorry to say, the 
prospect of the future is wrapt in a gloomy despondence. 

Various traces of the aborigines (who in numbers much ex- 
ceeded any population likely to ensue) have been discovered 
at the Caicos : amongst others, utensils formed of clay, and a 
hatchet of stone curiously embossed with a dolphin's head. 
In a cave some sculls, I was informed, had been recently taken 
up, which, on being touched, immediately mouldered to dust. 
An old road traversing one of the islands was also found by the 
first settlers, which they ascribed to the Indians ; for the Spa- 
niards, although they exterminated the inhabitants, were in- 
different about their country, which they deemed not worth 
the possession. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Heneagas. 

IN a Bouth-westerly direction from the Caicos lie the two 
islands of Great and Little Inagua, or, as, to accommodate 
them to an English pronunciation, they are now generally 
called, Heneauga or Heneaga. The original is a Spanish 
compound word, signifying that * water is to be found there;* 
which, to those who frequent the neighbouring scenes of flat 
and desert keys and sands, is an object of no small consequence* 

Great Heneaga has been hitherto but little known from any 
other circumstance than the number of shipwrecks which it 
has occasioned, by its position at the mouth of the windward 
passage, the frequented straits between Cuba and Saint Do- 
mingo. A dangerous reef lies at some distance off the shore; 
and, from the strength and uncertainty of the currents, vessels % 
are continually and unexpectedly driven upon it. In the month 
of August, in the year 1800, the Lawestoffe man-of-war, and 
eight Jamaica ships under her convoy, were unfortunately 
cast away and destroyed on this treacherous coast. 

I passed the Great Heneaga on a very boisterous evening in 
February, towards dusk, and, being carried considerably tp 
fbe westward of the strait course by a current from the east, 
had no opportunity of distinctly observing the land, which wa$ 
lpw an4 at s.qme distance. A few days afterwards I was in- 
formed that two square-rigged vessels were just cast away Pn 
the reef; and it was supposed by the captain of a small wreck- 
ing vessel, who gave me the information, and had seen their 
boats upset, that the crews must have perished in attempting 
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to land. He had endeavoured to approach the wrecks, bat 
was prevented by the violence of the wind, and the breakers 
on the reef intercepting the shore. Little hospitality at that 
time could have been expected on the island, as it was ' inha- 
bited by only one fugitive outlaw from Long Island, accused 
of having committed there a wanton murder on his innocent 
slaves. Some few families, it was said, were on the point of 
removing this year to Heneaga: for the Bahama Islands con- 
stitute as it were a large family; and though dispersed over an 
extended and thinly-peopled space, their individual projects 
and concerns are easily known to each other from water com- 
munication, and the wreckers frequenting their harbours. The 
new settlers are invited to Heneaga principally by the salt- 
ponds, to which object the inhabitants of the Bahama Islands 
have this year (1803) very generally turned their attention. 



CHAPTER V. 

i 

The Hogsties. — Sagged Island. — Mayaguana. — The French 

Keys. 

THE HOGSTIES.— At the distance of about ten or 
twelve leagues to the northward or north north- 
west from Heneaga, are some small keys, with wings or 
reefs of rocks on each side in form of a horse-shoe, which 
admit a passage from the east, and form a sort of harbour. 
They are styled in the French charts " Les Etoiles;" and by 
us, perhaps through reproach, " The Hogsties.** Lying as 
they do in a very frequented part of this sea, 1 was surprised 
to find that neither Heneaga nor the Hogsties had as yet been 
correctly surveyed. They are minutely known only to those 
persons called wreckers, who are licensed by the Governor of 
the Bahamas, and cruise amongst these islands for the benefit 
of salvage, which they receive on all property they may chance 
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to rescue from the waves. Some cocoa-nut trees have lately 
been planted on one of these keys, as a warning to mariners; 
but it is doubted whether the wreckers, whose business it is 
to prey on the disasters of the unwary, will suffer them to 
grow up, even should the soil permit. Perhaps, however, 
this may be a surmise, originating in the prejudices and feelings 
of many of those who have been unfortunate sufferers by ship- 
wreck, and who generally inveigh against the Rapacity of the 
wreckers.* The merit and utility of a set of men, however, 

• Happening in the course of one of my passages through the Baha- 
mas to fall in with a wrecker, I held as long a conversation with him as • 
his haste would permit, and was inquisitive on the subject of his occu- 
pation. I will set down the dialogue as it took place. 

£(. From whence came you ? 

A* (As it caught my ear) From Providence— last from Pbilimingo Bay 
in leumey (a familiar way of pronouncing Flamingo Bay in Exuma). 

SH* Where are you bound to ? 

A. On a racking voyage to Quby (Cuba) and the westward. 

5^. Are there many of you in this quarter ? 

A, Morgan, I, and Phinander (Fernandez) :«— parted company awhile 

«go. 

£(. What success in cruising ? 

A, Middling—tout middling. 

£(, We have seen very few wreckers to the eastward— are there many 
to the westward ? 

if. We lay with forty sail four months along Floriday shore. 

££• Forty sail? Then certainly you mast have had many opportunities- 
of being essentially serviceable to vessels passing the Gulf stream, by 
directing them to keep off from places of danger, with which you made 
it your business to become acquainted ? 

A. Not much of that — they went on generally in the night. 

££• But then you might have afforded them timely notice, by making 
beacons on shore, or showing your lights ? 

A. No, no, (laughing) s we always put them out for a better chance 
by night. 

^. But would there not have been more humanity in showing them 
their danger ? 

A* I did not go there for humanity : I went racking* (In truth* as 
strong an apology as any that can be suggested for it.) 
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cannot be denied, who, whatever may be their motive, with ala- 
crity and courage continually encounter the hardships of a dart* 
gerous sea, to preserve the property, and often the lives, of thdlr 
fellow-creatures from destruction. The inhabitants of die Ba- 
hama Islands, previous to the American war, when the loyal- 
ists from the southern part of the United States removed to 
them, and introduced the general cultivation of cotton, were 
principally engaged in a sea-fering life ; and, from a lively al- 
lusion to the large and beautiful species of shells with which 
their shores abound, by their visiters were nick-named Conchs. 
These are the persons generally employed, with their slaves, 
in the occupation of wrecking; and, if the many amusing sto- 
ries related of them are true, they possess a distinguished share' 
of the address and enterprise of British sailors. It would be a 
little credulous to pay attention to all the marvellous occur- 
rences, which come to us often exaggerated by the imagina- 
tions and vanity of the relators ; but I heard a singular adven- 
ture from the person to whom it happened, attested by many 
present who were acquainted iVith some of the circumstances, 
which may be worth repeating, as it serves to illustrate as well 
the hardships and dangers to which the Conchs are often ex- 
posed, as the resources with which they are enabled to stuv 
mount them. — A fisherman at anchor in a boat, while atten- 
tively employed in casting his nets at a small distance from the 
shore of an adjacent island, towards the dusk of the evening 
was surprised by a sudden gust of wind coming off the land. 
His boat, notwithstanding all his exertions, was sopn driven 
ftom her mooring, and, drifting before the wind out of sight 
of land, was exposed to the swell of an increasing sea, which 
overtopped and threatened to overwhelm her every instant as 
it passed. The boat continued, however, to float till the night 
was somewhat advanced ; and, in the awful expectation of hia 
fate, the fisherman, who now had scarcely any thoughts of 
relief, heard the sound of breakers at a distance. This, which' 
at another time would have excited the greatest alarm, afford- 
ed him at that desperate crisis a ray of hope. Scarcely had he 
begun to distinguish their foam in the darkness of the night, 
when he found himself plunged into the midst of them* arid. 
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his boat dashed upon the rocks on the eastern edge of the Great 
J&hama Bank. At a small distance from these rocks lay a 
key or bank called Ragged Island ; and, floating almost sense- 
less on the water, he was flung upon thjs desolate island. 
Though now preserved from the waves, there was neither 
water nor food to be found on the key, which produced only 
a few fruitless shrpbs. But as he had been accustomed to 
dive for conchs, which abound in many places on the coasts 
of the Bahamas, he swam to some distance from the shore, 
and fortunately, on searching the bottom, discovered a sufficient 
quantity of these shell-fish for his subsistence. For nearly six 
weeks he ljlved entirely on conchs, their liquor supplying the f 
place of water. During that time, having erected a signal on 
shore, he observed several vessels pass without noticing it : bujt 
so well reconciled had this Crusoe become to his desert island, 
that he declared, when taken off, had his wife been with him 
he coyld have lived very happily there, for life, 

Mayaguana. — The c^ejet island, proceeding jp a north-west 
course from Turks Islands, .which frqto jts size would attract 
one's notice, is Mayaguana. Its south-west point lies west- 
north- west twenty-five leagues from the West Caicos, and 
eighteen leagues north-east by east from the Hogsties. As 
yet it is uninhabited, and known only to mariners. I met with 
two or three sailors, part of the crew of a brigantine, which 
had just t>Qen cast away on its eastern point, who rejoiced in 
effecting an immediate escape in a wrecking-vessel from this 
wild and inhospitable spot. The Indian name which it bears 
seems derived from some qualification of the word Guana, an 
animal of the lizard tribe, found in the holes of the rocks, in, I 
believe, all these islands. In the cultivated parts the guanas 
soon disappear, as they are easily taken, and their flesh is much 
esteemed by the negroes. 

The French Keys. — North-west by north, eight leagues 
from the south-west point of Mayaguana, lie some dangerous 
islets called The French Keys, which I have noticed, from the 
extreme inaccuracy with which they are laid down in most of 

Vol. IV. 44 
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the charts. I am not certain how far the bearing, whicfi I have 
mentioned on the information of an intelligent observer, may- 
be correct; but .their actual position, it is to be hoped, will be 
soon made known by a gentleman* of one of the neighbouring 
islands, who, from taste as well as local and scientific know- 
ledge, is likely soon to render an essential service to the world, 
in publishing an accurate survey of these frequented passages 
through the Bahama Islands. 

The winter is not the most agreeable time to navigate these 
seas ; for although the season is not so uniformly boisterous as 
in the northern latitudes, and the trade-wind, with some ten- 
dency to the north, for the most part continues to blow, yet 
there is great inconstancy in the weather and uncertainty in 
the currents. I had the fortune in the first part of my voyage 
to be at sea in a good ship with able seamen ; but I was sur- 
prised to find, that the intricate navigation of these islands is 
very often undertaken by those who have never visited them 
before, and who, therefore, must in a great measure trust to 
charts and sailing-instructions to find their way. Such is par- 
ticularly the case with the Americans ; and, in consequence of 
their temerity, the dangerous passages are strewed with wrecks 
of their vessels. Nor will the most experienced, from the 
great variation at this season in the strength and setting of the 
currents, place their chief reliance on any thing but a good 
look-out, which awakens every one to personal observation* 

• Colonel Douglas, of Crooked Island. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Crooked Island. — Castle Island.-~-The author lands at Port- 
land Harbour. — Description of the beach and salt-pond. 
— General view of the country.— ^Pitt's Town. — Journey 
across Crooked Island.-*-Some account of its natural pro- 
ductions. 

CASTLE ISLAND.-— Having spent a restless night in 
partaking of the vigilance and solicitude of the pilot, 
and poring over our inaccurate charts, I was rejoiced at the 
sight of some low land, which proyed to be Castle Island, 
about fifteen or sixteen leagues south-west from the French. 
Keys. As the sun rose we discovered at no great distance a 
large white rock, which appeared not unlike an old castle, and 
justly gave its present appellation to the key or island lying- 
west of it. It was highly gratifying as we came within a mile 
or two of the shore to be relieved from a tossing sea ; and the 
bright sand which surrounded Castle Island had a beautiful 
effect over the surface of the smooth water, which now be- 
came greeri as we approached the shore. It is extremely sa- 
tisfactory to the mariner when some natural feature, such as 
the Castle rock, can be found to denote the land ; for by that 
circumstance alone, persons ignorant, as we were, of the ge- 
neral figure of the island, can distinguish it with certainty from 
some smaller islands lying to the west, and named by the Spa- 
niards Mira per vos> signifying. da their language ' take care of 
yourselves;' an injunction, though necessary amongst these 
islands in general, yet more applicable to the French lteys % 
the HogstieS) and Mayaguana. 

Crooked Island. — To the north, adjoining Castle Island, 
lies Crooked Island, described in different charts as Fernan- 
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dez,* Sumana,f Fortune Island, J and more recently, I appre- 
hend, Crooked Island. At first the great body of the land 
was supposed to form one connected island ; but, though srace 
discovered to be separated by a narrow channel, it still retains 
a name descriptive of a part instead of the whole. 

I landed at a beach on the north part of Crooked Island, 
near a situation designated for a town to be named after Mr. 
Pitt. At a distance we observed the waving palmettos along 
the strand of an open bay, the white bottom of which, as we 
came in, was visible at many fathom's depth through the 
transparent ocean. Indeed, so remarkably is this the case, 
that sometimes the captains of strange vessels can hardly be 
prevailed upon to stand in and anchor as near the shore as & 
just caution would allow them. I walked over the sandy beach 
to a large pond, on which I was so fortunate as to meet a wor- 
thy and respectable planter of these islands, occupied, with his 
negroes, in laying out the salt-pans for the ensuing season's 
raking. On my way I passed by a great number of vegetable 
productions entirely new to me, of which the scientific world, 
perhaps, needs no description ; but the names arid properties 
of which I afterwards took considerable, but often unsuccess- 
ful, pains to learn. I observed amongst those I knew parti- 
cularly, an abundance of the wild lemon, which shot its ten- 
drils creeping along the ground so as to intercept my passage; 
also a. number of bushes (Gardenia J described by Catesby, 
loaded with the seven-year apples, which derive that name 
from the tedious length of time, near eight months, which the 
fruit requires to ripen ; and the red mangrove, tor sea-side grape, 
as it is commonly called in the West Indies. • The beauty and 

* This name, I heard, was given* it from the circumstance of a sailor 
of that name having been wrecked on the coast, who continued for some 
months alone on the island. 

t Atwood's Keys, a barren strip of land lying twelve leagues east- 
north-east from the Bird Rock, is more generally described by this In- 
dian name in the French charts, but it is very probably the true original 
came of Crooked Island. , . 

t This name is applicable to the adjacent key, called Long Key* 
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variety of many of these new acquaintances of delicate foliage 
very much gratified my eyes. I proceeded along the level 
shore of the pond from whence the inhabitants were then, for 
the first time, attempting to make salt. It was fringed with 
button-wood or the limbs of mangroves* interwoven and over- 
arching the entrance into the adjoining wood. I observed the 
shells of an amazing number of land-crabs, abounding in most 
or all of these islands on the first settlement. These exuviae 
I had suspected were deposited there by the animals at the time 
of spawning, when they pay their periodical visits to the sea- 
side and change their shells; but my intelligent companion un- 
derstood that they had destroyed themselves by drinking the 
brine. Towards the head of the pond, at that time dry, we 
perceived the spring from whence it was supplied with watdr 
from the sea, insinuating itself at high tides through the 
rocky bottom. 

From the discovery of Columbus for nearly three hundred 
years these islands had continued almost in a desert state, till 
at the conclusion of the American war, many of the fugitive 
loyalists from Georgia and South Carolina* who had first taken 
refuge in East Florida, from the cession of that country to the 
Spaniards, and the constancy of their attachment to Great Bri* 
tain, were constrained to emigrate to the Bahamas. The land, 
being rocky, with a light vegetable dust or mould and small 
timber, was easily cleared to its wood, and found apparently 
well suited to the cultivation of cotton. In the course of four- 
teen or fifteen years from this period, forty plantations, withbe^ 
tween two and three thousand acres of cotton fields, and one 
thousand negroes, were enumerated on Crooked Island. 

• This mangrove is described by Dr. Bancroft, who gives a correct 
idea of the tree. It arises from several strong ligneous roots which 
emerge above the surface of the earth two or three yards before they 
unite at the trunk. From hence several tough shoots germinate, and, 
descending, take root. As the tree increases in height they become 
more numerous, and are seen in great numbers descending, not only 
from the trunk but from its more elevated branches, like so many ropes. 
•—Natural History of Guiana* 
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The next day I crossed the salt pond to the dwelling house 
and negro huts of* a plantation situated on an adjoining hill. 
From this spot the prospect, though wild, was extremely agree- 
able, commanding a pretty extensive view of the salt-pond, 
the beach covered with nodding palmettos, and the green bay, 
called Portland Harbour, on which 1 landed. A mild and 
serene sky spread a genial influence over the land, which was 
clothed with verdure, whilst the agitated ocean at -a distance 
broke over the reef that presented a barrier to its fury along 
the northern coast. Turning to the east, and perceiving 
scarcely any trace of population through the expanse of coun- 
try before me, I was content for some time to gaze on the 
wild magnificence of nature's works, no less delightful from 
their novelty than variety. Descending then to the plain be- 
low, €nd proceeding over a broken surface of rocks into the 
interior of the country, I beheld some extensive fields originally 
planted with cotton, but which, from the failure of crops, 
were now abandoned, and had become covered with a luxu- 
riant growth of indigenous shrubs and plants, ef which the 
most numerous appeared to be the sage tree (Lantana), and 
the wild tobacco (Solarium) ; and here and there the wild cof- 
fee (Psychotria). They were frequented only by a small 
and lively species of the humming bird and the ground dove of 
the Charaibean Islands (Turtur passerina), whose complain- 
ing and tender notes were well adapted to the solemnity of a 
deserted country. The moderation of the heat, and the beauty 
of many natural productions, are circumstances which un- 
doubtedly tend to make these islands a more agreeable abode 
to an European than any other part of the West Indies. But 
it was impossible to behold without regret many amiable and 
industrious planters, who, having been twice driven from their 
homes, and deluded by a deceitful prospect of prosperity, were 
now sinking into ruin from which no exertion on the spot 
could effectually relieve them. Although nature in all these 
islands spontaneously brings forth many vegetables, both cu- 
rious and beautiful, she has hitherto refused to resign herself 
to continued cultivation. The exotics which are introduced 
seem feebly and unsuccessfully to struggle with cold winds,* 
the droughts, and unfriendly seasons; whilst a crop of here- 
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ditary and worthless weeds take possession of the soil prepared 
for cultivation, and extract all its nourishment to administer 
fertility, as they decay, to the native and unprofitable forest 
trees succeeding them,, the elemi, silver-leaved palmettos, and 
hungry aborigines of the rocks. 

The north division of Crooked Island is an oblong body of 
land, running about thirty miles eastward or east by south from 
Pitt's Town to the channel near Acklin's Key, which, stretch- 
ing something more than the same distance southerly, forms 
almost a right angle with the northern division of the colony. 
The breadth of the Bahama Islands, in general, is very incon- 
siderable compared with their length. I should suppose the 
mean breadth of Crooked Island is about one-eighth of its 
length : but the figure is too irregular to admit of any precise 
admeasurement, being divided on the southern side by ^consi- 
derable inlet. A bridle road runs along the north shore of 
Crooked Island from the site of Pitt's Town to AcklirCs 
Straits, and a ridge of hills extends in its longitudinal direction 
through the centre of the island. The best land is found on 
the top or on the slope of the yoke of hills, and the planters' 
houses are mostly situated there, with avenues communicating 
in direct lines with the road. 

The west point of North Crooked Island is extremely well 
known to all who have taken this passage, from a small bank 
called the Bird Rock projected at a little distance from the 
shore, and lying, according to late and exact observations, 
in latitude twenty- two forty-eight north, and longitude se- 
venty-three fifty-five west. Pitt's Town, which has been 
laid out nearly opposite to the Bird Rock by a worthy and 
indefatigable gentleman of Providence, the principal planter 
on this island, is expected from its situation to become a place 
of some note. One cannot sufficiently applaud the enthusiasm 
with which plans are projected, and the facility with which 
the inhabitants of this part of the world can turn their views 
to new objects of profitable experiment. They measure an 
extent of country embracing many hundred miles in their 
speculations, and are as much alive to all its means and relations 
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as professed directors of state affairs. Information i$ therefore 
easily obtained ; and it remains only to exercise a good share 
of caution in admitting what may turn out to be erroneous. 
From present appearances there is every reason to hope that 
Pitfs Town will become a station of some importance io 
the Bahamas. The passage is much frequented by the Ameri- 
cans and Jamaica-men. The packet on her return from 
Kingston to England touches here with a monthly mail from 
Europe and Jamaica; and vessels are often seen passing and 
repassing along its white and sylvan coast, though, from its 
hitherto uncultivated resources, it scarcely ever happened, 
during my stay near Pitt's Town, that they were tempted 
to come to anchor or send a boat on shore. Remote as this 
situation is from Providence, so much is the distance abridged 
by the convenience of water- communication, and the loco- 
motive habits of the planters, that they talk of going to town, 
as they often term a voyage to Providence, with the same 
familiarity as an inhabitant of Greenwich or Haoapstead, of 
paying hjs daily visit to London. Indeed, with the assistance 
of a good trade-wind, which is rarely wanting, it may be 
done in less than forty-eight hours ; sed revocure gradum — * 
hoc opus, hie labor est;. and many arduous days may he 
required to surmount the winds and currents which oppose a 
return. 

To the south of North Crooked Island runs a long slip of 
uncultivated land, called Long Key, containing some exten- 
tensive salt-ponds, from whence one gentleman, with the 
assistance of a gang of forty negroes, raked thirty-five thou- 
sand bushels of salt during the last season in the space of a few 
months. This successful beginning had very much excited 
the emulation of the other planters on .Crooked Island when I 
visited it, and they had lined the shore of the pond near Pitt's 
Town with pans for the purpose of making a similar attempt 
in that quarter during the ensuing season, although some 
apprehensions were entertained of thpir success to the extent 
at least, of the hopes of many individuals who had embarked 
in the experiment. 
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I found the plantations on Crooked Island for the most part 
deserted ; and the proprietors whom I visited were generally 
in a state of despondence, in an agricultural point of view, 
as to the future. Some expectations were still entertained 
of the other part of the colony : whether it is that we are 
always disposed to prefer what we last see, or " trust most 
to what we know the least,"* according to the opinion of 
a profound observer of human nature, the planters have either 
all removed, or talk of removing, to Acklin's Key. 

Being detained some weeks at Crooked Island for want of 
an opportunity to proceed towards Providence, I was glad 
to embrace an offer which was obligingly made me, of ac- 
companying a gentleman to his plantation on Acklin's Island, 
of which I had heard so much ; and I was the more pleased, 
as in so doing it was necessary to traverse the whole extent of 
the northern island. 

Previous to my departure I took occasion to visit a great 
natural curiosity, an extensive excavation of the rocks, which, 
from the singular resemblance of its interior to some old 
dilapidated structure, very much reminded me of one of Mrs. 
Radcliff's ruinous and mysterious castles. At the base of 
a cliff facing the shore, the rock, which is of a loose and 
friable texture, appears to have been exposed to the violent 
action of the breakers, and the cavities have been shaped in 
grotesque figures, and embossed or wrought into holes, every 
where smoothed by the lambent water. The principal cave 
is at some few paces from this beautiful grotto, with which 
it has apparently no communication, and you are obliged to 
enter it by descending from an aperture in the rock above. 
Within this cave the devastation of the water, evident in 
various places throughout the island, has left more remarkable 
traces. In some spots the top appears as if completely de- 
molished, in others it is worn and fretted into regular cavities 
and shapes, giving it an. air of Gothic ceiling, and the stalac- 

• Super invisis et incognitis rebus magis confidamus, &c— Caesar de 
Bello Gallico. 

Vol. IV. 45 
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tites and incrustations on the side walls (if they may be so 
called) have a damp and mouldy appearance, tinged with 
occasional hues of green and light blue. In various parts 
die wild fig.trees 9 which are particularly fond of moisture, 
have penetrated into the recesses, and shot their bearded roots 
like clusters of columns on the sides or through the holes in 
the roof, which admit the light, and in some places .the sun's 
rays. It extends in a variety of capricious and romantic figures 
to » distance which has never been yet traced; and the imagi- 
nation, prone to the marvellous, has led some persons to 
believe that it runs nearly across the island. The bottom 
was covered with a concretion, many feet deep, of some 
elastic substance resembling mould, but which is not pos- 
sessed of any vegetative power. A philosophic gentleman 
conceived it was an accumulation for many ages of the dung 
of the bats which swarm in the? dark recesses of this singular 
cave. Perhaps it might be going too far back for a cause, 
to ascribe it to a deposite of marine substances at some very 
remote period by the sea. 

After spending a few days in the vicinity of Pitt's Town, 
I proceeded over the remainder of the island on my way to 
Acklin's. Few objects occur, however, in a country so 
recently brought into cultivation, to excite much curiosity 
by the description or interest in the detail. In a general 
survey of the natural state of the islands, the most curibus 
and interesting part of the subject would require the observa- 
tion of a botanist ; though a great proportion of the native 
plants are, I believe, specifically the same as those of the 
southern islands. In its fossil productions little appears to 
deserve the attention of the mineralogist but a calcareous rock, 
at times of the hardness and consistency of Portland stone, 
but sometimes exhibiting small, loose, and rounded grains 
on the fracture, and often a concretion of shells preserving 
part of their organic forms entire. Every where the surface 
has strong apparent traces of the action of water. 

The woods through which I passed were of so small a 
growth . as to appear like one continued and beautiful shrub- 
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bery, extending, with little intermission, from the place of 
my departure to the verge of Acklin's channel. These dimi- 
nutive forest trees, which, from the rocky nature of the soil, 
are mostly of a knotty and stunted growth, are not only 
remarkable for their delicate foliage but strong aromatic odour, 
often combined (if I did not mistake the cause) with some 
rank exhalation from the rocks, similar to what I had re- 
marked amongst large fragments of coral recently taken from 
a quarry at Barbadoes. In many parts of the country I passed 
by successive heaps of loose stones thrown together by the 
aborigines, who, it is supposed, had begun pretty extensively 
to cultivate the ground. The population of these islands at 
the time of their discovery, more than double to what it 
is now, affords the strongest reason to justify that presump- 
tion; since they were not suspected, like their southern neigh- 
bours, of subsisting by war, or on the flesh of their own 
species; and the wild animals in these islands are no where 
very numerous.* 

I saw many heads of their axes, wrought from a siliceous 
stone not met with in the Bahamas, which had been found 
among the rocks; but the memorials of their race are too 
scanty and unsatisfactory to admit of much speculation, as for 
a long succession of years no individual inhabited this island 
tp preserve even by oral tradition the memory of the past. 

On passing over the island I was entertained by a very 
intelligent gentleman, (Colonel Douglas), whose house, on 
the top of the ridge of hills, commands a fine view of the sea. 
Nothing could surpass the beauty and serenity of the morning 
after my arrival, and I beheld with great pleasure, the many 
curiosities in the vegetable kingdom which Colonel Douglas 
pointed out to me. In his garden was the cactus cochinilifer f 
one of the species of plants sent over by Dr. Anderson from 
the botanic garden at St. Vincent's, which he judiciously 

* The only tame animals they possessed were, it is said, parrots, and 
dogs which did not bark. They cultivated some species of grain, proba- 
bly maize. 
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conceived might be found worthy the attention of the inha- 
bitants of the Bahamas. Hie prickly pear grows luxuriantly 
all over the island; and every appearance would justify an 
expectation that this plant of the same species might be pro* 
pagated with success. The cochenillc, which subsists upon 
the fruit, has not however been introduced, and there are as 
yet no sufficient grounds to pronounce on the probable result 
of the experiment. The wild pimento, a species of the allspice 
of Jamaica, is seen in abundance all over the island, and 
Colonel Douglas shewed me the canella alba, or wild cinna- 
mon, which is also a native shrub, though not so common 
on this island, perhaps from the avidity with which at some 
former period it was sought after. But the speculative and 
intelligent planters have not found any of their native shrubs, 
as yet, objects worthy of their attention ; although they seem 
generally conscious that experiments determining their possible 
value have not been fully or extensively made. Notwithstand- 
ing the unprofitable nature of the before-mentioned productions, 
the inhabitants on their first settlement were by no means 
destitute of some valuable resources in the vegetable kingdom. 
There being no fresh water streams in the island before they 
had provided themselves with wells, which it is found neces-. 
sary to dig at a considerable depth in the high situations on 
the ridge, a sort of the ananu (viscum caryophylloides maxi- 
mum, of the family of misletoe, described by Sir Hans Sloane), 
growing on the limbs of various trees, and from that circum- 
stance the French have fancifully called it the anana pcrroquet), 
afforded the early visitors, as it did the Indians in Jamaica, 
and the Maroons their successors in the woods, a supply 
of rain water, which this plant retains in the compact cluster 
of its leaves. The small palmetto,* which covers the shores 
and all the sandy tracts of land in their vicinity, supplied 
them with an abundant and convenient thatching f<?r their 
houses, still generally used as a covering for the negro huts. 

* There is another kind of the palm-tree common in the low and moist 
parts of the island, which I believe is called the hog-palmetto, although 
it does not possess so decidedly the fan-leaf or distinctive character of 
the palmetto. 
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The torch, or candlewood of the islands, as it is called, from 
a strong bituminous quality of the wood, answered the pur- 
pose, in some respects, of candles. The butter-bough, another 
indigenous shrub, and so named from the gloss or greasy 
surface* of its leaf, was found a very nutritious food for cattle. 
The cork-wood afforded a substitute for cork, used by the 
negroes principally in setting their nets ; and, what was of no 
small importance to persons exposed in clearing the land to a 
tropical sun, the croton cascarilla* was .found almost as 
effectual in the intermittent fever as Jesuit's bark. 

In riding over his grounds, Colonel Douglas showed me a 
spot where he was encamped with two or three negroes when 
first surveying the island, before any settlements had been ef- 
fected on it. He remained for some days totally alone in the 
wilderness, without a vessel, in case of emergency, to carry 
him off; yet he felt, as he assured me, not the least apprehen- 
sion for the fidelity of his slaves, who must have been conscious 
of his helpless situation. This sense of security at least argued 
the courage and humanity of the master; but, in* these solitary 
regions, that superiority of faculties which the negro perceives 
in the white man overcomes every thought of independence, 
and, destitute of the means of subsistence by his own unassist- 
ed efforts, induces him to look up to his master for security 
and support. Colonel Douglas had been constantly employed 
with his whole gang during the early part of the day in destroy- 
ing the insects which very much affected his cotton this year. 
After the dangers and difficulties of effecting a settlement in a 
new country have been surmounted, and the planter has jusx 
begun to reap the fruits of his labours, it must be extremely 
mortifying to find, that nature presents obstacles not only un- 
looked for but insuperable; whilst, having vested his whole 
capital in a fallacious speculation, he feels himself deprived of 
the means even of transporting himself and his family from 
the scene of this unmerited ruin and disappointment. In the 
years 1783 and 1794 the chenille destroyed, it is computed, 
two-thirds of the crop of cotton on this island: and the red bug, 

* 
• Or EUutheria, described in chap. xii. 
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an insect no less destructive, notwithstanding every exertion 
has been made to remove it, has stained the cotton so much 
in some places this year as to render it of little or no value. 
Indeed so discouraging are appearances, that it is difficult at 
present to surmise, by what intervention of fortune or change 
of circumstances, many of these islands will be prevented from 
becoming a second time depopulated. 

Of the curious and medicinal plants which are natives of 
Crooked Island, the following were pointed out to me ; viz. 
the Pahna Christi, hore-hound, vervains, China root, squills, 
milk wood (efficacious in the cure of worms), and capillair; 
also a plant which they call Tea, besides various others the 
names of which were unknown. On an inlet on the south 
side of this island I visited a ship-yard lately established, where 
one small vessel has been constructed and another is now on 
the stocks. The ribs and beams of these vessels are of the 
timber of the country (in that which was building principally 
mahogany) ; but there are no trees of such quality and di- 
mensions as will afford a supply of boards and sheathing, which 
must be imported from North America. The head carpenter 
was a negro ; and two of his young apprentices, negro boys, 
had entered with such zeal and emulation into the employ- 
ment, that, stealing at their leisure hours into a secret part of 
the wood, they had laid the plan of a boat, and nearly finished 
it in a very good style, before the master had entertained any 
suspicion of their employment. Indeed the negroes in the 
Bahama Islands discover, in general, more spirit and exertion 
than in the southern parts of the West Indies. Something 
perhaps may be attributed to a more invigorating climate as a 
physical cause ; but I believe more is due to the circumstances 
in which they are placed. Their labour is allotted to them 
daily and individually, according to their strength ; and if they 
are so diligent as to have finished it at an early hour, the rest 
of the day is allowed to them for amusement or their private 
concerns. The master also frequently superintends them him- 
self; and therefore it rarely happens, that they are so much 
subject to the discipline of the whip as where the gangs arc 
large, and directed by agents or overseers. 
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On the summit of a steep hill overlooking 'the inlet, the 
gentleman who is the proprietor of this ship-yard has erected 
a dwelling-house with cotton- works, and laid out a plantatioh 
at a very considerable expense. He has two gardens also near 
the water, on which the greatest labour has been bestowed. 
But the unfriendly nature of the climate has rendered them hi- 
therto, I believe, a matter of curiosity and amusement to him, 
rather than of profit ; though I saw some orange-trees, limes, 
and shaddocks, in bearing, which promised to become of value 
hereafter under the vigilance and protection of an indefatigable 
superintendant. Almost all the soil of these gardens (such is 
the impracticable nature of this country for most agricultural 
purposes) was culled from adjacent spots, or the holes and in- 
terstices of rocks. But in addition to the difficulties which the 
land and climate. present to horticulture (perhaps the most pro- 
fitable mode of dealing with this rich hue delicate soil), there 
is another very formidable obstacle to success. No sooner 
have the young trees attained a certain growth than they arc 
attacked by swarms of innumerable ants, which cover and 
consume the leaves and blacken the barks. Various remedies 
have been attempted for this evil, but none seem to afford ef- 
fectual relief. 

We rode along on the white strand of the bays, inclining 
sometimes, as the road directed, into the interior of the coun- 
try ; we then were generally enveloped in the shades of a thick 
coppice of mahogany, tamarind, lignum vitae, wild pimento, 
gum elemi, and some other forest-trees peculiar to this island. 
But the eye was occasionally relieved by an open scene, where 
the broken and rocky surface of the land had been cleared by 
cultivation. The mahogany (or Madeira as it is frequently 
called, from a resemblance, I was informed, to a tree of this 
sort produced in the island of Madeira), has been found re- 
markable for its good quality ; but from the hard and knotty 
growth of the wood, it is extremely difficult to work. The 
grain of that kind called the horse-flesh is the most esteemed. ' 
Mahogany constitutes one of the few articles of occasional 
export from this island. 
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Another tree which less frequently occurs, although gene- 
rally the growth of the Bahamas, is the braziletto, affording a 
beautiful scarlet dye. These islands, for many years before 
they had attracted permanent settlement, were resorted to on 
- account of this wood, which is still no less valuable and sought 
after; though few of the full-grown trees are now seen in the 
woods. The leaf of the braziletto is small and ovated, and 
the twig is extremely delicate. A third tree of particular note 
in this forest, and remarkable for its durability and hardness, 
is the mastick (Pistacia lentiscus). The engineer who con- 
structed Fort Nassau at Providence, about sixty years ago, 
and made use of the mastick for palisadoes, describes the wood 
as resisting a swivel shot, and lasting a century in the ground. 
Other sorts of trees partaking of the same qualities, such as the 
lignumvitae, iron-wood, bullet-wood, &c. abound in this 
island in common with the rest of the West Indies. 

In advancing east we passed through several deserted plan- 
cations, particularly a neighbourhood of planters from Grena- 
da, who had removed, with many of their negroes, from that 
colony, and vested their fortunes in the deceitful speculation of 
planting cotton. On the east side of a spacious and beautiful 
bay, which designates their settlement, where the land swells 
into an elevated cape called Mount Pisga, we entered into 
another romantic cave of the same character and formation as 
that which I have already described. From the semblance of 
arched ceiling in ruins, and clusters of columns in relief on 
the sides, it has been called The Abbey. After amusing our- 
selves for some time in the cool and refreshing shade of this 
extraordinary grotto, we proceeded to a plantation on the ex- 
tremity of the island and on the verge of AcklirCs Key. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Acklin's Island. — Description of the country. — A cotton 
plantation.— rMr. Eve's new gin. — Birds on Acklin's 
Island. — The flamingo. — Temperature of the climate. — 
Departure from Acklin's. 

THE first European navigators, who surveying this coast 
looked in over a dangerous reef, impassable for the 
most part even to boats, and forming their conjecture from the 
appearance of the distant land, represented it as one connected 
island.; as which tilt within these few years it has been de- 
scribed: but although a succession of banks projected from 
Acklin's, where the land is much broken into islets, almost 
unites it with Crooked Island, they are separated by a channel 
perfectly distinct, but fordable in the narrowest part. It is 
scarcely eight years since the gentleman to whom I was in* 
4ebted for my visit to this island, who had served for some 
years as an officer in the army during the American war, first , 
set his foot on Acklin's Key, which was then an entire and 
unsurveyed wilderness. The hardships he encountered during 
some solitary years on his first settlement, from occasional 
sickness, and the want of those assistances which an inhabited 
neighbourhood affords, can be surmounted only by a spirit ar- 
dent in the pursuit of an object, and firm to its purpose. His 
dwelling-house and works were situated near an inlet on the 
shore, commanding an agreeable view of the green straits 
which separated the islands, in some parts above a league 
across. Considering the rough and, difficult track we had hi- 
therto followed, and calculating the extent of his improvements, 
from the time bestowed upon them, I was not a little surprised 
on landing at Acklin's Key to find a carriage in waiting ta 
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convey us to his house, about a mile from the ferry, to which 
a road, of his own making, conducted us at our ease. Before 
entering his grounds we passed through a shrubbery, which 
seemed to announce a stronger power of vegetation in the soil 
than that which we had just left. It was composed of many 
ornamental and useful trees, amongst which I noticed sapa- 
dillas in bearing, the Cascarella (Croton Eleutheria of Swartz) 
exhibiting its delicate bark and leaf with a light reverse, and a 
beautiful species of the Mimosa^ remarkable for its small glo- 
bular leaves and pods of a ruddy brown, which lined each side 
of the road. I was very much pleased with the neatness of the 
approach to the house, which afforded an admirable proof of 
the owner's superior industry, and attention to those exterior 
comforts, which constitute half the enjoyment of civilized life. 
The road winding up the hill from the inlet was a wide and 
level grass-plat with orange-trees planted on each side, some 
of which had attained a perfect growth ; but unluckily the 
greater part had become victims to an insuperable malignity in 
the climate. In front of his house this indefatigable gentle- 
roan had cleared a large piece of ground intended for his lawn, 
surrounded by a margin or fringe of woods, which separated 
it from the adjacent fields, (a judicious mode of plantership 
adopted lately to protect the cotton shrubs from the cold 
winds) ; and near the centre of the expanse of cleared ground 
was a cool excavation in the rocks, overhung by two or three 
blanching wild fig-trees. These cavities on the rocky surface 
of the land often occur in this part of Acklin's Key, and some- 
times of such a depth, that it has been found extremely diffi- 
cult and painful to extricate horses which, browsing in the 
woods and pastures, have accidentally fallen in. Here and 
there I observed patches of soil of a promising aspect, but to- 
tally barren, similar to what they called " yellow spots" in the 
Charaibean Islands : in some places it appeared to consist en- 
tirely of the dust of the decayed Cactus Peruvianas. The 
cotton-fields at this time were in full blow; the white down, or 
wool, which envelopes the seeds, just beginning to appear. This 
is the moment at which it is necessary to gather in the pods be- 
fore their con tents become dishevelled and scattered by the wind. 
1 Various species and varieties of the cotton shrub, imported from 
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Georgia (whence the planters in the Bahamas generally emi- 
grated), and the eastern and more southern parts of the West In* 
dies, are cultivated promiscuously here; hut that which has been 
brought from Anguilla seems more generally, I believe, in 
use, and is raised with the least labour. It is generally sup- 
posed, by good planters, that about five or six acres of land 
may be employed in the culture of the Anguilla cotton to each 
working slave or taskable hand: but in the Georgian (or as 
it is properly called Persian) cotton, not more than four. This 
estimate of the quantity of labour which the plantation re- 
quires, comprehends that part of it in provisions and pasture, 
or appropriated to the margins of the fields, which may be 
about one half of the whole. I amused myself in passing over 
the shrubberies at the time of gathering in the crop, which 
was performed with much more dexterity by the women tharf 
the men, although their utmost exertions were stimulated and 
put forth by the hope of a reward. One lusty female slave, 
with a child upon her back, gathered in between forty and fifty 
pounds for each day's work. The greatest quantity of cotton 
is usually found on bushes in the more elevated and exposed 
situations ; and it has been said, that in some estates half, and 
even three-fourths, of a ton of clean wool has been produced 
to every working slave. This, however, would be to calcu- 
late on very rare fortune. Most planters would feel themselves 
at present well satisfied with one-sixth of the greater quantity. 
In Jamaica, Mr. Edwards considers a hundred and twelve 
pounds to each acre a just allowance. At the time of gather* 
ing in the crop (in the month of March) I observed many of 
the bushes yet in blossom, and an after-crop was expected in 
the summer ensuing; but it is usually accounted rather deceit- 
ful and precarious. 

When the pods have been collected from the fields and de- 
posited in the store-rooms, it is then necessary to extract the 
seeds, and clean the wool previous to Its being shipped for 
England. A simple instrument, composed of two parallel 
rollers, turned in oposite directions, which suffer the staple 
to pass, but exclude the seeds, has been heretofore generally 
used for this purpose throughout the West Indies: but an 
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ingenious gentleman of Providence (Mr. Joseph Eve) has 
greatly improved upon the mechanism of this common cotton 
gin, and enlarged its dimensions ; an invention for which he 
has been rewarded by the legislature of the Islands. As there 
are very few situations in the Bahamas in which the power of 
water can be applied, they are constructed with vanes to be 
turned by the wind. 

The animals which frequent the woods and shores of Ack- 
lin's Key appear in much greater numbers, and I found them 
more tame, than the same species in South Crooked Island, 
which has been longer inhabited. In the fields and neigh- 
bourhood of the plantations are seen many of the bald-headed 
pigeons of Jamaica and Carolina, described by Catesby, and 
of the small green parrot : the flesh of the latter animal, of a 
dark brown, is by no means so tender or agreeable to the 
taste as that of the wild pigeon; although they are both gene- 
rally sought after for the table. But the bird more remarkable 
for its size and brilliancy of colour tban any perhaps in the 
western world, and which is seen now principally on the most 
retired shores and swamps of these islands is the Flamingo. 
For several successive .mornings I observed an extended flock 
of flamingoes, from an eminence, feeding with their heads 
under water in the shoal part of a distant bay; but so great 
was their watchfulness and timidity, that it was impossible to 
approach them. Their colour at a remote view appears of a 
lively pink. The young birds, when taken, are found to be 
nearly white; and the feathers on the pinions and on the necks 
of the old ones are of a deep scarlet. The quill feathers of 
some of the birds I found tipped with black. As I saw them 
at a considerable distance, their glowing plumage contrasted 
with the green surface of the water was extremely beautiful. 
The naturalists describe this bird, called phanicopteros (a 
species of crane), as remarkable for its gentleness and man- 
suetude. Columbus and his followers observed a great num- 
ber of what they called tall red birds perfectly tame in all the 
Indian villages on the south side of Cuba, similar to those 
which the early voyagers found domesticated amongst the 
negroes on the coast of Africa, They were often seen (ac- 
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cording to some of the old inhabitants) in the Windward 
Islands: but as those parts have become more frequented, 
their native shyness has driven them to the tranquil and solitary- 
shores of the Bahamas; though in the more cultivated islands 
even here they begin to disappear. Towards dusk they gene- 
rally paid a visit to a morass in the interior of Acklin's Island, 
in the neighbourhood of which it was supposed they roosted. 
I succeeded, after much trouble, in procuring one or two of 
them to be taken alive. When young they have been often 
reared by the inhabitants, for their nature is extraordinarily 
tractable and mild. The flesh of this bird is extremely* rich, 
much like that of the wild duck, but with a strong fishy taste. 
The tongue is certainly delicate ; but I did not find it worthy 
of the high encomiums bestowed on it by the ancients; by 
whom a dish of flamingoes' tongues was esteemed one of the 
greatest delicacies in their luxurious feasts. 

On the key in the inlet, opposite to the house of the gen- 
tleman whom I visited, he had placed a number of guanas to 
breed. Alligators were sometimes brought in for the table; 
but it required considerable address and some courage to 
destroy them. The negroes, however, never display so much 
ingenuity or patience as in pursuit of prey. Tne flesh of an 
alligator which I tasted was hard, white, and very much 
resembled the sturgeon's. 

Towards the middle of March, after a succession of strong 
gales from the north and north-east, during which we heard 
of several wrecks in our neighbourhood, the weather became 
more genial ; and from the notes of the mocking-birds, and an 
appearance of quicker vegetation in the trees, which are never 
totally stripped of their leaves in the winter of this climate, 
the influence of spring was now evident. 

In February and March I found the thermometer ranged 
between seventy and eighty. From a register, very accurately 
kept in Crooked Island for several years, it appeared that 
tjie greatest heat in summer has seldom exceeded ninety on 
Fahrenheit's scale, and the greatest depression in winter has 
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rarely been below fifty. The medium temperature of the 
summer at the hottest part of the day may be about eighty-six, 
in winter seventy-two or rather more. 

An opportunity now offering to the westward, on the 16th 
of March I quitted Acklin's Key, and on the 18th arrived 
at the site of Pitt's Town. A small sloop of thirty tons 
burthen, built on this island, was ready to sail. This vessel 
had been employed as a drogher, in collecting cotton from 
the different plantations in the two islands for a large merchant 
ship which had just completed her loading, and lay in the 
bay, or Portland Harbour, with two or three small vessels, 
giving this nascent town an appearance of some trade. I 
embarked with a strong wind at south-east, and before sun- 
set we could distinguish the end of Long Island, which lies 
nearly west from the Bird Rock : midway, the land was visible 
from the mast-head on both sides of the channel. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The author leaves Crooked Island, and passes by Long Island 
and Exuma; of which islands, as also of Rum Key and 
Watling Island* a short account is given. 

LONG ISLAND, as far as I could judge from a distinct 
view of it in passing along the northern coast, bears a 
very strong resemblance to that which I had just left. It was 
our original intention to have kept on the south side, which 
is more broken into keys, and affords, I believe, some con- 
venient harbours; but the wind inclining to the south, we 
apprehended a shift to the westward, and, what is termed by 
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the sailors in this climate, a round-about, which might have * 
greatly embarrassed us in the shoal water of the Bahama 
Bank, and upon a lee-shore. This island is so named 'from 
the great length of its figure, near 100 miles, compared with 
its breadth, which at a mean scarcely can exceed three miles. 
It was called Yuma by the Indians ; of the import of which 
name in their language I can form no conjecture: but two 
islands, the one Exama, lying on the west, and the other 
Atwood's Keys, or Sam ana, on the east, are probably de- 
rivatives from it: also some islets lying south-east on the 
margin of the Great Bahama Bank are called by the name of 
the Yumettas. . 

As Long Island was settled at an earlier period than Crooked 
Island, the improvements on the former have been more 
advanced, but the soil at the same time is probably more 
exhausted. At a very early period Long Island was resorted 
to by vessels from the Bermudas and New York for salt.* 
Before the American war some inconsiderable plantations had 
been made; and a few years after the peace of 1783 it was 
computed that near four thousand acres of land were in culti- 
vation, and about eight hundred slaves employed on them. 
Of the present state of its population, from the desertions 
which have lately taken place, it would be a difficult and 
unpleasing office to form an exact estimate. Amongst its 
natural productions, this island is remarkable for the number 
and luxuriance, it is said, of its mountain cabbage- trees. 
It has been found, I believe, as productive in the culture of cot- 
ton as any part of the Bahamas : but a considerable quantity 
of the land in every plantation has remained uncleared from 
its natural sterility; and that which has been under cultivation 
is now for the most part likejy to be abandoned. Three years 
ago it was positively asserted that eight or ten plantations 
were entirely quitted, and thirteen others partially given up, 
on Long Island. Yet this does not absolutely imply a total 
loss of property; for the soil, after a few years being left to 
nature, will recover itself, if not burnt in the previous clearing, 

# Appendix to the Lives of the Pirates. 
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or injudiciously exhausted. It is thought, however, that 
one-half of the cotton land would not be fit for renewed 
tillage by any mode of treatment in less than twenty years 
to come. Upon the question being put to a very intelligent 
gentleman,* who was for some years a planter on this island, 
whether the worn-out lands could not be restored to their 
original fertility by manure? he answered, "Without doubt, 
manure will have the same effect on our lands as on those 
of other countries. Did this require proof, our gardens would 
afford it; but it is impossible for our planters to manure to 
any extent at present, owing to the wane of cattle. These 
islands, however, are heaps of lime-stones and shells, covered 
(more or less) with a very rich vegetable mould ; and the two 
former of these substances may easily be made to produce a 
sufficiency of the latter; for I have seen no other country in 
which the progress of vegetation is more rapid than in these 
islands, and that even in situations where it is hardly possible 
to discover any thing like soil. In woods which are so dense 
as to be scarce penetrable (which is generally the case with 
us), vegetable mould cannot fail to accumulate very fast; 
and a mixture of that with calcareous substances must ne~ 
cessarily form a fertile soil, extremely well adapted to the 
production of cotton." 

A good carriage road runs nearly one hundred miles along 
the south-eastern coast of the island, and on the margin of 
the plantations. The ridge of hills sloping towards the sea 
appeared to follow the inclination of its length ; and the plan- 
tations are laid out, I was informed, with the division lines 
generally traversing the island in Its breadth from north-east 
to south-west. There are two large salt-ponds also here, - 
from whence the inhabitants are employed in raking salt. 
After passing the north-western extremity of Long Island we 
altered our course, steering more to the west, with a view to 
observe the land of Great Stocking Island, which extends 
along the north-east side of Exuma, and forms its principal 
harbour. 

• Wm. Wylly, Esq. Attorney-general of the Bahamas. 
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The Exumas. — My notice of Great and Little Exuma, 
which, to my disappointment, we passed unseen, must be 
very summary. From all that I could learn, they bear the 
strongest affinity to the foregoing in almost every circumstance 
to which my attention in describing them has been confined. 
Their soil is fertile, but the same fatality attends the cultiva- 
tion of cotton as in the rest of the Bahamas. The number of 
slaves, according to an enumeration of them in 1783, was 
found, I believe, nearly equal to that of the slaves on Long 
Island. A port of entry is established at the principal harbour, 
which, though one of the best in the Bahamas, is not accessi- 
ble to ships of any considerable draught of water. 

Rum Key and Watlings.-^To the north-east of Exuma, 
two islands will be observed on the map which are now, Of 
have lately been, in cultivation, named Rum Key and Wat- 
lings Island* Rum Key, sometimes named Triangulo, I 
hear, is almost entirely deserted, one settlement alone re- 
maining there at present.* Watlings % having been more 
recently brought into cultivation, attracts some attention ; 
and, though of little consequence from its size, is perhaps one 
of the most thriving spots in the Bahamas. 

* A very estimable and intelligent gentleman, Mr. John Keltali of 
Exuma, mentioned that he had lately removed his slaves to this island 
from Little Exuma. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

St. Salvador. — Landing of Columbus. — 'Present state of the 
Island. — The Author proceeds by the Keys (on one of 
which he lands J, and over the Great Bahama Bank, to 
New Providence. 

STEERING about ten or eleven leagues in a northern di- 
rection from Long Island, you fall in with the south-east 
end of St* Salvador, memorable, according to the allusion of 
its name, for the preservation of Columbus. On the 1 1th of 
October, in the year 1492, that illustrious navigator first 
struck soundings to the westward of this island, and, laying-to 
in the night, observed a light on shore at the distance of two 
leagues. The next morning he landed in his boat somewhere 
on the eastern or the southern coast, and rowed on the ensuing 
day to a harbour, supposed to be the same as that which at 
present bears the name of Port Howe. Although within a 
few leagues of St. Salvador, I could not discover the land at 
the south-east point, which is low, and surrounded by a reef 
of rocks. The Spanish historiographer Herrera, upon the 
authority of all the narratives of this voyage (which are not 
always perfectly accurate}, describes the harbour which Co- 
lumbus first entered, as large, spacious, and, from the cir- 
cumstance of its being on a crook of land almost encompassed 
by the sea, susceptible of an easy defence. A small Indian 
village, consisting of six houses, then stood near the landing- 
place, surrounded with trees, exhibiting the appearance of 
gardens. A country-house belonging to Mr. Lyford, and 
called Columbia in honour of the great navigator, is now 
situated near this supposed spot. 

If we consider the position of two adjacent islands (Watlings 
and Little Island), and the undeviating western course pursued 
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by Columbus, (for Dr. Robertson observes, that in the whole 
extent of his voyage he scarcely advanced four degrees to the 
southward of his point of departure), it would seem probable 
that he must have passed within sight of one or other of those 
islands, unless he had landed further northward on the eastern 
coast of St. Salvador than is generally supposed. The cir- 
cumstance may perhaps be explained by making a great allow- 
ance for the strength and setting of the current; and its irre-' 
gularity will warrant almost any supposition: yet one cannot 
but admire the fortune and skill of this accomplished admiral 
in effecting a passage, at present never heard of, through this 
part of the Bahamas to Cuba; for probably nine out of ten 
strange vessels attempting it withoijt the assistance of some 
chart, even in our present improved state of navigation, would 
be wrecked ; and although it might be said the natives after- 
wards piloted the Spanish ships, they were unused to the draft 
of water of any thing bigger than a canoe. 

The Indian name of this island was Guanahani; and though 
changed by Columbus to St. Salvador, so little respect was 
paid to his memory, that till very lately it has been commonly 
called Cat Island: — It is supposed, from the number of domes- 
tic cats which, left on shore, have multiplied prodigiously on 
this and most of the Bahamas. 

From the ruins of a chapel and some few other buildings 
which are yet seen, it is evident that the Spaniards, although 
they afterwards abandoned the island, effected some slight set- 
tlement after its discovery. For many years afterwards it con- 
tinued without inhabitants ; and no settlement of any note was 
ever effected on it till the emigration of the loyalists from 
America after the cession of Florida in 1783. Amongst others, 
the family of a distinguished officer (Lieutenant-colonel De- 
vaux), whose achievement I shall have occasion to notice in 
a short historical account of the colony, became settled on 
this island. St. Salvador, in 1788, contained forty heads of 
families, sixteen planters, and 453 slaves — at which time 
2000 acres of land were found to be in cultivation. The soil 
it esteemed good : but the crops of cotton suddenly failed a few 
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years ago; which would have occasioned the total desertion of 
the island, if a seasonable relief had not been afforded by the 
introduction of a new species of the plant from Georgia. 

After passing the tropic near the islands of Great and Little 
Exuma, which lie stretched to leeward, or on the south-west 
side of Long Island and Stocking Island, from which, as from 
each other, they are separated only by guts or narrow channels, 
we stood in towards the Exuma Keys with an intention of 
getting upon the white water of the Bank, as it is descriptively 
styled by the sailors. That immense accumulation of sand, 
• called the Great Bahama Bank, offers a matter of curious 
speculation to die geological observer. Like the shores of 
the Bahama Islands in general, I believe it consists in a great 
measure of the relics of sea shells in the form of sand, more 
or less worn and rounded by the action of water. The Bank, 
which occupies an expanse of some hundred leagues in circum- 
ference, is bounded southerly and westerly by Cuba, and on 
the north-east by a broken range of innumerable little islands 
called the Keys, which immediately separate it from the un- 
fathomable sea of Exuma Sound. The water on the Bank 
in this quarter was supposed to be from fourteen to eighteen 
feet deep. It did not appear from any thing I could learn, 
that the soundings have either increased . or diminished for 
many years past. At a certain depth, probably, the sand is 
underlaid by calcareous rocks, from the heads or fragments 
of it which in many places, on approaching the islands, appear 
at the bottom; and which, as you coast the Keys, require 
the expertness of a vigilant pilot to prevent the vessel, in 
a tossing sea, from striking herself against their protruded 
heads in the shoals, which often occur. But the light colour 
of the sand, and the transparency of the water, render the 
passage neither difficult nor dangerous, with a proper degree 
of attention. 

# 

Through the Keys there are several cuts or passages from 
Exuma Sound to the Bank ; and as we found a considerable 
swell in the deep water, and continual lightnings in the north-' 
east gave us reason to apprehend an equinoctial gale, we were 
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anxious to get upon the Bank under the lee of the Keys, with 
the expectation of a more smooth and secure navigation. With 
this view, in the afternoon of the day after passing Exuma, 
we steered towards a passage named Conch Cut, from a prodi- 
gious quantity of conch shells which have been rolled from the 
Bank or adjoining shores, and thrown together near the mouth 
of this narrow pass. On making up to it with a fair wind, 
such a powerful tide set out from the Bank that we were com- 
pelled to abandon the passage for the present. Continuing 
therefore our former course, we passed an endless succession 
of small islands, stretching nearly in a north-western and south- 
eastern line. They were covered with small trees or shrubs, 
and on one or two of them we discovered some traces of inha- 
bitants. After running about a hundred miles in the same pa- 
rallel, the chain of islands assumes a different inclination, form- 
ing what is termed their elbow, at a settlement begun by Cb- 
lonel Deveaux, after his brilliant achievement in this quarter 
of the world (to which I have just before alluded), towards the 
conclusion of the American war. In tacking out on the Bank 
in a short and fretful sea, a number of the dark heads of rocks 
were visible at times in the white sandy bottom, and we were 
obliged to avoid them by a sinuous course. Our captain, an 
expert and intelligent Conch, could judge with admirable pre- 
cision, within a few inches, of the depth that his vessel would 
reach at every plunge: but being engaged a few minutes in 
examining the bearings of the distant land, and trusting in the 
mean time to the observation of a negro, we passed inadvertent- 
ly over the tail of one of the rocks ; and, if the helm had not 
been shifted, by a passenger's direction, in the twinkling of an 
eye, with the next wave our bottom must have felt a severer 
shock than any other timber than the mahogany of Crooked 
Island could have well resisted. From the apparent indiffer- 
ence of most of the crew at this crisis, I should persume, that 
they trust to their expertness in swimming on such occasions, 
like the aborigines : yet, although very near the bottom, we 
were at the distance of some miles from the Keys, and I con- 
fess, I should have been somewhat at a loss to have found my 
way there- without the assistance of a vessel. 
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The weather proving unfavourable after we had effected the 
passage, we came to, and lay in a small harbour which shelter- 
ed us from the wind, and afforded me an opportunity of exa- 
mining the shore. 

One of the islands on which I landed, and which seemed to 
bear a characteristic resemblance in its appearance to all the 
rest, was composed of calcareous rock, much worn by the ac- 
tion of the sea, and fretted into holes like honey-combs. It 
was covered with silver-leaved palmettos, a dwarfish sort of 
mountain cabbage, wild fig-trees, sapadillas, and many of the 
vegetable productions which I observed at Crooked Island, but 
with very little soil to invite cultivation. The animals I par- 
ticularly noticed were the mocking birds, which enliven the 
solitary shores with their own unborrowed and delightful me- 
lodies. From the holes and interstices of the rocks I frequent- 
ly started lizards, which often in complexion seem to partake 
of the colour of the stone amongst which they lurk ; and their 
full grown brethren the guanas, being unmolested in these de- 
sert islands, appeared in great abundance ; but so watchful and 
evasive that I found it extremely difficult to shoot them. The 

• 

bay was replete with v^rioqs kinds of fish, which were easily 
taken, some of them remarkable for the lustre and variety of 
their colour; such 3s the grunt with azure and golden streaks 
on its nose, and the hynde spotted with brilliant red, and va- 
rious others, correctly represented in the drawings of Catesby.* 

Approaching towards the continent of North America, we 
now for the first time experienced a north-west wind, which 
induced us to continue at anchor, till, the north-east trade re- 
curring, we got under weigh, and soon ran out of sight of the 
islands, proceeding over the Bank towards New Providence. 
The reflection from the white sand of the Great Bank rendered 
the sky almost of a livid colour. It was a novel situation, tot 

* Of the fish common to the Windward Islands the following are 
found here : sword fish, king fish, jew fish, hog fish, angel fish* bill fish, 
hound fish, parrot fish, trumpet fish? gar fish, bream, ten pounder, and 
some others. 
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behold an expanse of sea unbounded by any land, and the bot- 
tom at the same time distinctly visible at the depth of a few 
feet. Although the day was cloudless and the atmosphere 
uncommonly pure, the azure of the horizontal sky seemed 
flushed with an infusion of pink colour, producing an effect as 
beautiful as it was singular. We now drew near to New Pro- 
vidence. 

The tops of the trees on Rose Island,* lying to the north- 
east of it, which were first visible as we approached the land, 
bad exactly the appearance of a wood elevated in the air; an 
optical phenomenon which, though common in the northern 
latitudes, particularly in the autumn, I had never before ob- 
served in the West Indies. 

It was a reviving change, after having been so long in the 
solitude and silence of the out-islands, either totally or par- 
tially uninhabited, to observe the numerous sails that appeared 
in every quarter steering to one point, while we heard at a dis- 
tance the hum and activity of a populous town. 

• On Row Island I observed two or three houses and some improve* 
merits x but it was principally spoken of on account of its salt-pond. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Description of the harbour and town of Nassau — its Trade. 
— Government of the Bahama Island.— Judicial establish- 
ment. — Agricultural Society of the Bahamas.— Causes of 

the failure of cotton. — General description of the country. 

\ 

m 

NEW PROVIDENCE.— The harbour of New Provi- 
dence, to which the early settlement and present conse- 
quence of this island may be attributed, is formed, like that of 
Exuma, by a long key or slip of land running in front of the 
town of Nassau, nearly parallel with its length, from east- ' 
south-east to west-north-west. In entering through the east- 
ern channel I passed by a small key, which formed a boundary 
on that side, whilst two or three corresponding islands appeared 
in the opposite quarter between the extremity qf Hog bland 
(or the principal key) and the shore of Providence, rendering 
the enclosed position, if not completely land-locked, c yet in- 
accessible in every direction to the unbroken violence of the 
sea. The body of the town is on the southern side of the har- 
bour, and extends on a pretty steep acclivity to the summit of 
a ridge, which runs, as I observed of the other islands, for the 
most part in the direction of the general line of coast. 

The view of the town, comprehending on the west a large 
fortress (on the same eminence), and the barracks for the troops 
overlooking the sea, is extremely striking from the mouth of 
the harbour. The general aspect of the place has something 
in it fresh and lively. The streets are regularly disposed, and 
in some parts remarkable for their unparalleled smoothness, 
being nothing more than the solid surface of a stone quarry, 
Which has afforded of late abundant materials for building on 
the spot : I say of late, for singular as it may appear, when 
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spoken of a town as well built as any I saw in the West Indies, 
and which promises to become distinguished for its beauty, the 
durable buildings in Nassau were originally composed of stone 
imported from the Bermudas, at the distance of more than two 
.hundred leagues. But the rock of the native quarries has 
been discovered to answer effectually every purpose of mason* 
ry, by a wash of lime, which gives both consistency and beau- 
ty to the exterior. A considerable square, or quadrangle, sus- 
ceptible of much future embellishment, now occupies a large 
space in the western division of the town* The north side of 
this open space, near the water, is bounded by palisadoes, en- 
closing the works of a neglected fortress, from whence the 
town is named, constructed about the year 1740 by an engi- 
neer of the name of Bruce. The present residence of the Go- 
vernor of the Bahamas is at some distance from this square, 
and towards the upper end of one of the streets, has a pleasing 
command of view, which includes the lower part of the town, 
Hog Island^ the harbour intervening, and the more distant sea. 

The ample materials furnished by nature, and the taste as 
well as circumstances of the inhabitants, ameliorated by the 
late war, have disposed them to the extension of their public 
buildings. The court-house now erecting, a new jail, and 
work-house in its vicinity, and the eastern parish church,* 
for which more than five thousand pounds was voted during 
one session by the Legislature, are instances of simultaneous 
and liberal expense by a small community in the improvement 
of its metropolis, which, if persisted in, must soon render it 
highly attractive and ornamental. Indeed one would suppose 
Nassau at present a very agreeable winters's residence for the 
valetudinarians of the southern part of the West Indies, parti- 
cularly of the Windward Islands, from which the voyage is 
short and easy. It affords a medium temperature of climate , 
between the heat of those islands and the keen air of North 
America, and the greater part of the year is extremely healthy. 

• • 

* This building, erected oy Mr. Joseph Eve (who informed me that 
he had made the roof low to avoid hurricanes), has a modern air; but 
it is not yet apparently finished. 

Vol. IV. 48 
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The governor's dwelling is provided for him at the expense 
of the colonial government, which pays a rent of three hun- 
dred and twenty pounds per annum for his present house. 
But it is proposed to erect a new one on a more elegant and 
improved plan, for which the sum of ten thousand pounds 
has been already voted by the Assembly. The opulence of 
this small island is derived from other sources than the soil; 
for I believe it can scarcely boast of a single cotton plantation, 
and remains in a great measure clothed in its native wood. 
Many of the principal planters, however, on the other islands, 
who are concerned in the administration of the government, 
or in trade, have fixed their residence at Nassau. It is also 
the principal military and naval station in the Bahamas. But 
on subjects at all connected with its defence, or the means it 
may possess of annoying the enemy at a period of hostilities, I 
shall forbear to speak. 

• 

The town of Nassau is divided into two parishes, each of 
which is provided with a church and rector liberally supported 
by public contribution, or the eleemosynary bounty of the 
English society for propagating the gospel.* 

The principal trade carried on at present is with .England, 
the Southern Islands in the West Indies, and the United States 
of America, from whence the island derives continual supplies 
of live stock and provisions. Like most other parts of the 
prosperous empire of which it constitutes a part, Nassau has 
had reason of late years to boast of an increasing commerce, 
in proof of which it is saidf that while the exports in 1773 
< • 

• But those who fill the clerical offices in the West Indie's are n«t all 
exact likenesses of Cowper's portrait of the preacher whom " Paul, were 
he himself on earth, would most approve." 

f I refer to an intelligent pamphlet, known at Nassau by name of the 
" Blue Book" published by the present Attorney-General (Mr. W. 
Wylley), when advocating the claims of the planters removed from North 
America, to an extension in their favour of the representation in the co- 
lonial Legislature. It contains an able survey of the comparative state 
•f the colony before and after the American war; 
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and 1774 amounted only to 5216/. 8$. XOd. and the imports 
during the same period to 3592/. in 1786 and 1787 the former 
were augmented to 58,707/. 10$. Id. sterling (exclusive of a 
great deal of bullion, of which no account was kept) , and the 
latter to 136,359/. 14$. lid. During the succeeding years of 
war, without any diminution of their increasing prosperity, 
the attention of the inhabitants of Nassau has been diverted 
from a regular trade. It appeared to be visited often whilst I 
remained there by African slave-ships, some of which disposed 
of their cargoes on the island, but the major part proceeded to 
the Havannah. 

I was witness to the sale of a pretty numerous cargo, which 
was conducted with more decorum, with respect to the slaves, 
than I had expected. They were distributed mostly in lots 
from five to twenty in each ; but some of the boys and girls 
were disposed of separately. On the neck of each slave was 
slung a label specifying the price which the owner demanded, 
and varying between two and three hundred dollars, according 
to age, strength, sex, &c. This cargo was composed, as 
generally happens, of slaves from different nations, and speak- 
ing languages unintelligible to each other. Some apprehen- 
sions prevailed, notwithstanding all the expedients which had 
been used to convince them to the contrary, that they were 
brought over to be fatted and eaten. I had an opportunity 
of observing two or three the day after the sale in the hands 
of benevolent masters purchased for domestic servants, who 
seemed much delighted with their kind treatment as well 
as change of situation. Instead of being naked, they were 
clothed (in this climate as usual) in woollens; their food was 
much superior to what they had ever known befgre; they 
found themselves lodged in habitations abounding in comforts, 
some of them indeed superior to their comprehension ; and in 
the streets they beheld many of their own colour, whose ap- 
pearance, friendship, and hilarity had the most powerful in- 
fluence in rendering them contented and. happy in their new 
scene of life. I shall not presume to touch upon a subject 
df so much gravity and importance as the slave-trade, which 
has engaged all the eloquence, and almost exhausted the 
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attention of parliament : but whilst I applaud the philanthropy 
which still advocates the abolition of this traffic, 1 mutt remark, 
that I have found the opinion of many liberal and enligbteoed 
strangers in the West Indies undergo some relaxation on be- 
coming acquainted with the actual situation and character of 
the negroes. Whether most of»the persons o£ this description 
with whom I conversed, felt the bias of some persooal inte- 
rest, or the contagion of an opposite opinion by associating 
with the proprietors of slaves, or whether on a familiar view 
of what is vicious it becomes Jess obnoxious to our feelings, 
I cannot pronounce. But with respect to myself, I must 
frankly confess, that at times. 1 found an inclination to pardon 
something of the supposed -criminality of transporting them 
from Africa, on comparing their destitute and wretched state 
when first imported, with their condition under the treatment 
of good masters. Still it was at a moment when I forgot the 
unfeeling and often capricious cruelties exercised by superin* 
tendants and people of coloui (their worst domestic tyrants), 
instances of which cannot be controverted or ever excused by 
those who have seen them and fek " les angoisscs que fttk 
eprouver a une ame fiere et sensible le spectacle d'une injus- 
tice"* Yet, whatever may be the horror we justly feel at 
the idea of their perpetual bondage, it will be recollected, that 
they are not often endowed with that spirit of independence 
and dignity of sentiment which render it insupportable to -a 
generous mind. On this principle Las Casas felt justified, it 
is said, in relieving the slavery of the high-spirited Indian 
nations by promoting the introduction of ^negroes. The cause 
of humanity, however, has been very little indebted to 'him 
by this expedient : for the Indians in the islands -have nearly 
perished, and the negroes continue slaves. 

The constitution of the Bahamas, upon the model of all 
our colonial governments in the West Indies, preserves in ihe 
distribution of the legislative, executive, and judicial powers, 
an exact resemblance to the system of the parent country. 

* Condorcct. 
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The governor, as representative $f the king, exercises the 
principal executive authority. He is comunander *n chief of t&e 
mtikia, institutes and determines the sessions of the legislature* 
and possesses a negative on their proceedings, subject <p ^e 
approbation of the crown. His annual income, at this time, 
is estimated at something less than 2000/. sterling, including 
wkh a 'home salary, the colonial persiquites derived princi- 
pally, I believe, from licensing vessels, and a small proportion 
of -the wrecked property. In his judicial character he presides 
in the court of chancery, and the court of errors or appeals 
frpm the principal common Jaw tribunal.* 

4 

The council, which consists of twelve members appointed 
4>y the crown, and in case of vacancy during the governor's 
administration usually rilled up at his recommendation, con* 
statutes <the upper house of the legislature, and participates with 
him in the judicial powers of the chancery and court of 
errors. 

The house of assembly at present consists of twenty-six 
members, returned by the several islands in this government 
comprehended in districts. In the last sessions the town of 
Nassau, and the eastern and western /districts of New Provi- 
dence were represented by eight members, Harbour Island 
by three, Eleuthera three, Abaco three, St. Salvador one, 
Long Island two, Exusna three, Andros two, and Crooked 
Island one. The qualification of a representative, generally 
speaking, is either property of /the value of 2000/. currency, 
or -specifically 200 acres of cultivated land. In the choice, 
every free male white inhabitant, twenty-one years of age, 
resident twelve .months within the government^ and having 
•been six months previously a householder or a freeholder, or 
Jiaving paid duties to the amount of 50/. in the preceding year, 
is entitled to a vote. 

• The judicial branch of the government is -composed, .in 
addition to the courts before mentioned, of a general (or su- 

* He is vested also with the judicial power of the Ordinary. 
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preme) court for the province, exercising the consolidated 
powers of the courts of common-law in Westminster-Hall, 
and holding its sessions in terms of three weeks, at seated 
periods, beginning in the months of January, April, and July. 
The practice of this court is modeled upon that of the king's 
bench. The chief justice receives a salary of 500/. sterling 
from the crown ; and, besides his perquisites of office, com- 
puted annually at about 400/. sterling, a colonial compen- 
sation for his services of 500/. currency per annum. 
The two puisne judges receive a home salary of 2u0 U 
sterling, and usually 250/. currency from the colonial go- 
vernment. 

An inferior court of common pleas, taking cognizance of 
all causes where the subject in dispute does not exceed the 
sum of 20/. is held every three months at Nassau, from* 
whence an appeal lies to the general court. If the matter in 
controversy exceeds 300/. in the superior court, it may be 
revised by the court of errors ; and if beyond 500/. an appeal 
may be made in the last resort to the king in council. There 
is also a court of vice-admiralty at Nassau. The business, 
however, at the time of my visit to New Providence was so 
confined, that the functions of the judges presiding in these 
several courts (except the chancerv and court of errors), were 
in fact performed singly by Mr. P. Edwards, an amiable and 
very estimable gentleman of the profession. Happy, indeed, 
were that country which could boast of a total exemption 
from juridical strife ! This, however, would argue a degree of 
perfection to which our nature and social institutions have 
made but slight advances. The attorney-general of the Baha- 
mas receives from the crown and colonial government about 
500/. sterling per annum. But no provision is made for the 
solicitor-general. 

The rate of interest for money in this colony has been lately 
fixed at 6 per cent. The damages allowed on protested bills 
of exchange returned from Europe are 20 per cent, and froro^ 
America 15. 
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An agricultural society has been recently established under 
the patronage of the legislature of the Bahamas ; an institution 
from whence the most beneficial consequences might be expected 
to ensue. Among its proceedings already published is a commu- 
nication from Dr. Anderson of St. Vincents, describing a number 
of West Indian plants transmitted from the botanic garden under 
his superintendence in that island. Several kinds of the bread- 
fruit tree, which succeeds as well as most exotics in this 
climate, are particularly recommended to the attention' of the 
society. But a subject properly falling under its notice, of 
greater public interest, the causes of the late failure of cotton, 
has been taken up and fully investigated by the government 
itself. Questions have been proposed by the house of assem- 
bly to the most intelligent and experienced planters * in the 
different islands ; and from their unanimous opinion it appears, 
that no reasonable expectation ' can be entertained of any suc- 
cess, at least for some years, in the cultivation of cotton. 
Amongst the causes assigned for this severe and general dis- 
appointment, one of the' most prominent is the destruction 
committed by those baneful insects the red bug and chenille, 
which I before noticed. Injudicious planting, and clearing 
the land, either by burning the soil, exposing it too much to 
the rigour of cold winds, or exhausting it by unremitted til- 
lage, have been considered as fatal as the destructive agency 
of the insects. How these obstacles may be in part, or totally 
removed, is a topic which affords some conjecture and spe- 
culation : but it seems by all the gentlemen to be considered as 
a work only of time, which admits scarcely any prospect of 
relief from intermediate ruin or distress. 

The greater part of the island of New Providence, as I have 
before observed, yet remains uncultivated. The exceptions 
to this general description, to be found in the environs of the 
town and along the margin of the northern coast, consist 
principally of gardens, pasture grounds, pineries and orange 
groves. Situated near the line of the tropic, Providence can 

• Messrs. Kelsall, Hall, W. Wylley, Eve, Anderwn, T. B* M'Kin- 
nen, J. Moss, and nine other gentlemen. 
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boast of a climate admitting the cultivation in the natural 
ground of the vegetables of both zones, though perhaps not 
favourable to the peculiar productions of either. In the town 
of Nassau and in its neighbourhood, I saw two gardens formed 
and kept up with great labour and expense. In that which I 
visited, west of- the town, strawberries' and many of the 
northern fruits were associated with some of the most delicate 
inmates of the English hot-house. 

The roads leading some miles along the shore on each side 
of the town are extremely good. In the eastern direction the 
landscape is picturesque, and embellished with rural improve- 
ments and some country houses, particularly a small seat called 
the Hermitage, formed with no inconsiderable labour by the 
late Governor, Lord Dunmore. In the opposite quarter, at a 
small distance from the town, I visited an extensive pinery. 
The plants were irregularly scattered amongst the rocks (which 
every where appear on the surface), and seemed to be in a 
thriving condition, although very little attention was bestowed 
on them — at least little attention proportioned to our ideas of 
their value : but the apples, I was informed, are sold at Nassau 
sometimes as low as a dollar the hundred. Whilst walking 
through the pinery, and admiring a profusion of this rich and 
beautiful fruit, I was surprised to find myself insensibly led 
among the stems of a grove of pitch pine trees, and to observe 
from a singular coincidence of circumstances apples lying pro- 
miscuously together, which bear the same name, though as 
remote in their nature as the positions of the countries to which 
they respectively appertain. This is the most southern situa- 
tion in which 1 have observed the pitch pine* a native of the 
North American forest; and I felt highly gratified at meeting 
unexpectedly an old acquaintance, which informed me, that I 
was on the confines of a climate more congenial with my 
nature. 

* A species of pine which perhaps resembles this, is found on the 
mountains of Cuba. See the splendid and truly magnificent work on 
Pine Trees, lately published by the Vice-president of the Linnseait 
Society. 
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From my observations of the thermometer at Nassau (al- 
though the spring was advancing) there was a difference of 
two or three degrees in the temperature of this climate in fa- 
vour of its coolness, compared with that of Crooked Island; 
and the northerly winds were more fresh and invigorating, I 
have incidentally suggested that Nassau is at times visited by 
hurricanes. Whether, strictly speaking, that term may be 
properly applied or not to certain gales of wind in this quarter, 
during the hurricane months in the West Indies very destruc- 
tive tempests have been sometimes experienced in the Bahamas* 
Two or three years ago, in the harbour of Nassau, protected 
as I have described, I believe one hundred vessels were driven 
on shore. The wind commenced at north-east, and shifted to 
the oppdsite point of the compass, from whence it blew with 
increased fury. 

On descending the hill in a southerly direction from Nassau, 
the country appears totally uncultivated ; and from the summit 
of a ridge running parallel with that on which the town ex- 
tends, at about two miles distance from Nassau, the southern 
boundaries of the island are nearly visible. The general figure 
of New Providence is that of a parallelogram with acute angles 
projecting east and west. The diagonal is about twenty-seven 
miles in length. In 1801 Nassau contained 1599 white inha- 
bitants, 752 free people of colour, and 3S61 slaves. 

With respect to the inhabitants, generally speaking, I can 
have very little to say. Hie minute shades of difference, 
which characterize the English settlers in the different latitudes 
on this side of the Atlantic, are scarcely perceptible, or worthy 
of description. Local causes have not as yet had a sufficient 
influence on their nature, customs, or manners, to produce any 
very striking peculiarities. 

But were 1 on a slight impression to judge, from the present 
and former characters of. the natives, I should be almost tempted 
to attribute something to an assimilating influence in the cli- 
mate ; for I certainly did in some striking instances observe 
that amiable and beneficent disposition which accords with the 

Vol. IV. 49 
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representation of the ancient Lucayans. Their regularity of 
features also is not imperceptible in some modern faces. Per- 
haps there are few countries more favourable to female beauty 
than this and the adjacent parts of the continent. I have no 
where observed more delicacy united with a spirited expression 
of countenance. 



CHAPTER XL 

Historical account of New Providence. — Black Beard the 
pirate. — Governor Woodes Rogers. — Colonel De Featufs 
conquest of the island from the Spaniards in 1783. 

THE early part of the history of this colony consists in a 
great measure of the desultory "transactions of a daring 
body of pirates, who fixed on the harbour of Nassau as the 
rendezvous of their shipping and the depot of their spoil. The 
shoal water on the banks, and the numerous keys inaccessible 
to large ships, and difficult of approach to all, afforded them 
for many years, in prosecuting their depredations in the Wear 
Indies and remoter seas, a secure. and convenient retreat. 

New Providence was visited bv Columbus on the nth of 
October in the year 1492, and named Fernandina in honour 
of Ferdinand king of Spain.* But so much was the public 
attention engrossed by the valuable countries to which he af- * 
terwards directed his course, that the discovery of the island 
was attributed to an English navigator (Captain William Sayle), 
driven there in the year 1667 on his passage to Carolina. From 
the fortunate preservation which on that or a subsequent 
voyage he experienced in this island from shipwreck, Captain 

* The particulars of Columbus'* voyage through the Bahamas art 
related in the next chapter. 
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Svyle was induced to call it Providence* As the same name, 
however, hod been given to a district of country on the coast of 
our northern settlements in America, this, as the latest disco, 
very, was probably distinguished by the description of New* 
Providence. From the representation which this gentleman 
made on his return home to the proprietors of Carolina (of 
which colony he was afterwards Governor), Providence with 
the other Bahama Islands was granted by Charles II. to the 
Duke of Albemarle and five other proprietary lords. Shortly 
after its location some emigrants from England, and the co- 
lonics in America having settled or proposing to form a set- 
tlement on the island, in the year 1672, Mr. Collingwarth 
was sent but to superintend the infant colony at Nassau. Some 
misunderstanding, however, taking place, be was afterwards 
seized by the licentious inhabitants (probably for the niost 
part pirates), and transported to Jamaica. Although the 
proprietary lords some years afterwards sent out a successor to 
Mr. CoUiog worth, they do not appear to have made any ener- 
getic efforts to repress such audacities in future: but t&e Spa* 
wards, who were more interested to ioflict; an exemplary ven- 
geance on a colony which, in the neighbourhood of one of 
their valuable possessions, committed incessant depredations on, 
its commerce, made frequent and ineffectual attempts to exter- 
minate the settlement at Nassau. From this motive, combined 
wkh the jealousy they always entertained of the colonization 
of any other nation in a part of the globe which they considered 
exclusively as their own, in one of their descents on Nassau, 
k is said, they actually roasted Mr. Clarke the Governor. . 
But the pirates, whose loss of property was easily replaced by* 
the means by which it was originally acquired, were no sooner 
dispersed than they returned to their favourite asylum : and the. 
only permanent effect produced by these attacks was a more, 
malignant hatred against their iuvaders, cherished even to this* 
day ; for no where in the West Indies have I remarked, that the- 
Spaniards are so much dreaded and detested as in the Bahama?* 

• 

* This epithet New, however, was. perhaps applied to this island, to 
• distinguish it from the little island of Old Providence, lying west of the 
Musquito shore. 
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In a course of yean several Governors were successively ap- 
pointed; but I have found little either interesting or curious in 
the detail of their proceedings. On arriving at this remote 
government, they were either intimidated by the licentious co- 
lonists, or suffered with them the vengeance, which the cruel 
and exasperated Spaniards were invited to inflict on this settle- 
ment by the symptoms of its growing prosperity. In the last 
attack, in the year 1703, the French united with the Spaniards. 
The negroes were taken off; and the inhabitants, who had se- 
creted themselves in the woods, afterwards retired to Carolina* 
Previous to this epoch the settlers amounted to about 1000 in 
number on the islands, and some promising attempts had been 
made to cultivate provisions, sugar, and tobacco. Mr. Birch, 
the succeeding Governor, who visited Providence, found it 
totally uninhabited, and, having encamped for some time in the 
woods, returned to England. 

The pirates, however, who had become at this period 1 more 
numerous and formidable than ever, finding the place deserted* 
returned, after their successful voyages, to riot at Nassau in 
every species of debauchery and excess. The History of their 
lives* is replete with those instances of enterprise, ferocious- 
ness, and generosity, which characterize the actions of brave, 
uneducated, and thoughtless men. Hastes humani generis, 
they attacked and plundered the vessels of every nation which 
they met, without excepting at all their own. At length the 
impudence and success of one, amongst other notorious leaders; 
had so much attracted the public attention, that his Majesty 
King George L at the solicitation of the merchants of Lon- 
don and Liverpool, was induced, to send out a respectable ar- 
mament under the intrepid navigator Captain Woodes Rogers, 
with a determination to reduce (he colony to obedience. The 
Governor, however, did not arrive before the death of John 
Teach, the noted pirate before alluded to, nicknamed Black 
Jieard. As his name is still familiar to the inhabitants of 
Nassau, f I was induced to make myself acquainted with his 

* Written by Captain Johnson. 

t A person, I believe, now living there, recollects him. 
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story on this the principal scene of his actions. This extraor- 
dinary man had united in his fortunes a desperate and formida- 
ble gang of pirates, styling himself their Commodore, and as- 
suming the authority of a legitimate chief. Under a wild fig- 
tree, the trunk of which still remains, and was shown to me in 
the eastern part of the town, he used to sit in council amongst 
his banditti, concerting or promulgating his plans, and exerci-, 
sing the authority of a magistrate. His piracies were often 
carried on near the English settlements on the coast of North 
America, where he met with extraordinary success. Perhaps, 
in the history of human depravity it would be difficult to select, 
actions more brutal and. extravagant than Black Beard's bi- 
ographer has recorded of him. As the narrative to which I, 
allude is generally credited, and bears strong internal evidence 
of truth, it may be amusing to mention a few particulars 
of ar man who was for some time considered as sovereign of < 
this island. 

In person as well as disposition this desperado, who was a 
native of England, seems to have been qualified for the diief 
of a gang of thieves. The effect of his beard, which gave 
a natural ferocity to his countenance, he was always solicitous 
to heighten, by suffering it to grow to an immoderate length, 
and twisting it about in small tails like a Ramillies wig; 
whence he derived the name of Black Beard. His portrait in time 
of action is described as that of a complete fury ; with three brace 
of pistols in holsters slung over his shoulders like bandoliers, 
and lighted matches under his hat, sticking out over each of his 
ears, All authority as if ell as administration amongst the pirates 
was conferred on, those who, committing every outrage on 
humanity, displayed the greatest ajidacity and extravagance.. 
Black Beard's pretensions to an elevated rank in the estimation 
of his associates may be cpncejved from die character of his 
jokes. Having often exhibited himself before them as a demon, 
he determined once to show them a hell of his own creation. 
For this purpose he collected a quantity of sulphur and com- 
bustible -materials between the decks of his vessel ; when, 
kindling a flame, and shutting down the hatches upon his 
crew, he involved himself with theiq, literally, in fire and 
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brimstone. With oaths and frantic gestures he then acted 
the part of the devil, as little affected by the smoke as if he 
had been born in the infernal regions ; till his companions, 
nearly suffocated and fainting, compelled him to release them. 
His convivial humour was of a similar cast. In one of hi* 
testacies, whilst heated with liquor and sitting in his cabin, 
he took a pistol in each hand; then, cocking them under the 
table, blew out the candles, and, crossing his hands, fired on 
each side at his companions: 9 one of them received a shot 
which maimed him for life. His gallantry also was of the 
same complexion as this vein of humour. He had fourteen? 
wives, if they may be so called. But his conduct toward* 
one of them appears to have been too unfeeling and unmanly 
to admit of description. 

TTie English government, having determined to clear the 
sea of these ruffians, directed some ships of war to effect that 
purpose in the early part of last century. Black Beard at that 
time was lurking in a small vessel in the creeks and shallows 
of. an inlet near Cape Hattcras, in North Carolina. But the 
chief magistrate of that province having long connived at his 
robberies, the sufferers gave information to the governor of 
Virginia, and the n^val force on that station directed to assist 
m the. extermination of the pirates. The intrepicfiry displayedf 
in this service by a lieutenant of the name af Maynard, at 
least equal to .that of the rover, and in a better cause, dteserve* 
a circumstantial relation. 

From the nature of Black Beard's position, frr a sloop of. 
little draught of water, on a coast abounding with creeks, 
and remarkable for the number and. intricacy of ks shoals, 
with which he had made himself intimately acquainted, it wa» 
deemed impossible to approach him in vessels of any force. 
Two hired sloops were therefore manned from the Pearl and! 
Lime frigates< in the Chesapeake, and put under the commandf- 
of the gallant officer before named, with instructions to hunt 

• One of the guests, who related this anecdote, perceiving what was 
likely to happen,, adroitly took hipiself off. 
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down and destroy this pirate wherever he should be found. 
' On ths 1 7th of November in the year 1718, this force sailed 
from James River, and in the evening of die 2 1st, came to 
an inlet in North Carolina, where Black Beard was discovered 
at a distance lying in wait for his prey. The sudden appear- 
ance of an enemy preparing to attack him occasioned some 
surprise; but his sloop mounting several guns, and being 
manned with twenty-five of his desperate followers, he deter- 
mined to make a resolute defence ; and, having prepared his 
vessel over night for action, sat down to .his bottle, stimu- 
lating his spirits to that pitch of frenzy by which only he 
could rescue himself in a contest for his life. The navigation 
of the inlet* was 'so difficult, that Maynard's sloops were 
repeatedly grounded in their approach; and the pirate, with 
his experience of the soundings, possessed considerable ad- 
vantage in manoeuvring, which enabled him for some time 
to maintain a running fight. His vessel, however, in her 
turn, having at length grounded, and the close engagement 
becoming now inevitable, he reserved her guns to pour in 
a destructive fire on the sloops as they advanced to board him 
This he so successfully executed, that twenty-nine men of 
Maynard's small number were either killed or wounded by 
the first broadside, and one of the sloops for a time disabled. 
But notwithstanding this severe loss, the lieutenant persevered 
in his resolution to grapple with his enemy, or perish in the 
attempt. Observing that his own sloop, which was still fie 
for action, drew more water than the pirate's, he ordered all 
her ballast to be thrown out, and, directing his men to con- 
ceal themselves between decks, took the helm in person, and 
steered directly aboard of his antagonist, who continued inex- 
tricably fixed on the shoal. This desperate wretch, previously 
aware of his danger, and determined never to expiate his 
crimes by the hands of justice, had posted one of his banditti 
with a lighted match over his powder magazine to blow up 
bis vessel in the last extremity. Luckily in this design he was 
disappointed by his own ardour and want of circumspection : 
for, as Maynard approached, having begun the encounter at 

• Ocracocke inlet, a little south of Cape Hatteras. 
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close quarter** by throwing upon his antagonist a number of 
hand-grenadoes of his own composition, which produced only a 
thick smoke, and conceiving that from their destructive agency 
the sloop's deck had been completely cleared, he leaped over 
her bows, followed by twelve of his men, and advanced upon 
the lieutenant, who was the only person then in view. But 
the men instantly springing up to the relief of their command- 
er, who was now furiously beset, and in imminent danger 
of his life, a violent contest ensued. Black Beard, after 
seeing the greater part of his men destroyed at his side, and 
receiving himself repeated wounds, at length, stepping back 
to cock a pistol, fainted with the loss of blood, and expired 
on the spot. Maynard completed his victory by securing the 
remainder of these desperate wretches,* who were compelled to 
sue for mercy, and a short respite from a less honourable 
death at the hands of the executioner. 

■ 

From this and other successful efforts of the royal navy, as 
well as his own formidable squadron, governor Rogers on his 
arrival at Providence found very little resistance to his autho- 
rity. Vane, one of the pirates, who was then in the harbour, 
after making some shew of resistance, set fire to his ship, and 
retired in a small vessel with about fifty of his men. The 
rest of the inhabitants cheerfully united in promoting the 
governor's views for the interest and defence of the colony, by 
surrounding the dilapidated fortress with palisadoes, clearing 
the public roads, and rebuilding the town, which a few years 
before bad been laid waste. Sensible, however, that persons 
of the description of these colonists would find their most 
natural and useful occupation on the sea, he encouraged them 
to adventure in small vessels on trading voyages. Some of 
them at first discovered a hankering after their old profession, 
and in one or two instances ran away with their vessels, but 
were afterwards constrained to return and submit. Many- 
families were ijow induced to settle at Nassau, and amongst 
others, for some time, a body of Germans from the Palati- 
nate. A council of twelve persons was nominated by the 
governor, to assist in the transaction and arrangement of pub- 
lic concerns, and a regular militia was established for the 
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defence of the island. The' population of Nassau at this time 
did not exceed 1 000 souls. 

After the departure of governor Rogers, the history of this 
island affords nothing but the detail of a variety of local dis- 
putes and inquietudes under his successors, which have almost 
uniformly disfigured the earlier annals of our colonial estab- 
lishments. In the year 1740 Mr. Bruce, (in whose Memoirs 
many of the principal facts respecting the colony are men- 
tioned), was sent out as an engineer to fortify the town and 
harbour of Nassau. But for several succeeding years I have 
found nothing particularly deserving notice. 

During the earlier part of the American war the island was 
taken by a small force under commodore Hopkins* and aban- 
doned as untenable. But it was retaken afterwards in the 
year 178 1 by the Spaniards, assisted by the Americans, and 
retained during the remainder of the war. But previous to 
the notification of the treaty, an enterprising young officer, 
lieutenant-colonel Deveaux of the South Carolina militia, had 
undertaken, with a body of about fifty volunteers, to recover 
the possession of the island, at that time garrisoned by seven 
hundred Spanish regular troops. He sailed on this desperate 
attempt in two armed brigantines, commanded by captains 
Dowd and Fennel, from St. Augustine in East Florida; and 
after picking up a few recruits, principally negroes, at Eleu- 
thera and the adjacent island, appeared off the key which 
forms the harbour of Nassau on the east of the town, towards 
night. The conquest of a fortified island by so dispropor- 
tionate a body of men could only be effected by consummate 
ingenuity and address. The men were landed, without op- 
position, to the east of Fort Montagu, which guards the 
entrance of the harbour in that quarter; and so great was 
the supineness of the garrison, that, when the' invaders had 
reached the ramparts, the sentinel only was awake to defend 
them. He appeared with a lighted match in his hand, ready 
to blow up the fortress in case of extremity. But colonel 
Deveaux, who headed the attack, before he could recover 
from his surprise, sprang upon him, and, frustrating his in- 

Vol. IV. 50 
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tent ion, made him a prisoner with the sleeping garrison* 
Having thus easily possessed himself of Fort Montagu, colonel # 
Deveaux immediately proceeded to the top of the ridge, and 
took a position in front of the governor's house in the upper 
part of the town. Every artifice was used to deceive the 
Spaniards, both as to the number and description ,of the enemy 
they had to contend with. A show of boats was made, con- 
tinually rowing from the vessels, filled with men, who appa- 
rently landed, but in fact concealed themselves by lying down 
as they returned to the vessels, and afterwards made their 
appearance as a fresh supply of troops proceeding to disembark.. 
Men of straw, it is said, were dressed out to increase the 
apparent number on the heights ; and some of the troops, to / 
intimidate the Spaniards, were painted and disguised as their 
inveterate foes, the Indians. One or two galleys in the har-r 
bour had been captured ; and, trusting to the circumstances in 
his favour, colonel Deveaux summoned the governor to sur- 
render, with a pompous description of his formidable force. 
Some hesitation beipg at first discovered, the colonel seconded 
his overtures with a well-directed shot at the governor's house 
from a field-piece, during his deliberation, which produced 
an immediate capitulation. The Spanish troops, in laying 
down their arms, it is said, could not refrain from expressing 
the utmost mortification and confusion as they surveyed their 
conquerors, not only so inferior in point of numbers, but ludi- 
crous in their dress and military appearance. 

After this period, New Providence being restored to Great 
Britain, has increased in wealth and consequence, and the 
proprietary lords have relinquished their title in favour of the 
crown. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Author proceeds front New Providence— fosses the 
Berry Islands .-^Short description of Andros. — Bimini 
Islands. — Eleiithera and Harbour Islands. — Their dis- 
covery and settlement. — The course taken by Columbus 
through the Bahama Islands. — Abaco. — Great Bahama 
Islands.— Some account of the Aborigines. — The Florida 
Stream — Arrival at Charleston in North America. 

ON leaving the harbour of Nassau, and proceeding to the 
westward, the first land which appeared in view, after 
a night's sail, was the South Bluff on one of the Berry Islands. 
These uninhabited keys are projected a little to the north of 
the island of Andros, which lies about ten leagues to the 
west of New Providence. 

■ 
Andros, although rocky, and possessing a light soil, has 

invited some cultivation. In the year 1788, 813 acres upon 
it were cleared, and there were twenty-two white heads of 
families, and seven planters, with 132 slaves. It is probably 
the island called Saornoto by the Indians, which was deno- 
minated Isabella by Columbus, in honour of the queen of 
Spain* 

The mahogany of Andros is spoken of as comparatively- 
large*, and it is said to abound with the species of pitch pine 
which I observed at New Providence. At some distance 
to the westward of the Berry Islands, and east of the Florida 
Stream, lies a cluster of small islands called the Bimini, 
celebrated amongst the natives for the extraordinary virtue 
of a fabulous spring, which, it was said, restored old people 
to youth. — The Spaniards, giving credit . to this idle tradition, 
anxiously went in pursuit of it, 
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Eleuthera and Harbour Island. — In the same parallel of 
latitude as Andros, and nearly at an equal distance from Pro* 
vidence, lies an island known at a very early period in Europe, 
from the medicinal virtue of a shrub which it. produces of the 
name of eleuthera or ilathera (Croton). The bark of this 
shrub, possessing less astringency, has been sometimes pre- 
ferred, in the practice of physic, to the Peruvian bark.* 
But the island is principally valued for the provisions and 
fruit, especially pines, which it yields, and from whence the 
market of Providence is supplied. It was cultivated at a very 
early period, and considerable settlements were formed there 
under the government of captain Woodes Rogers. Many of 
the proprietors reside on the adjacent island, called Harbour 
Island ;— originally sea-faring people, who, at first attracted 
by the convenience of a harbour, in process of time, probably, 
like the small proprietors in the neighbourhood of Nassau, resi- 
ding near the harbour which they had before frequented, when 
tired of the sea, bestowed their labour on gardens and pro- 
vision grounds. But as the soil on Harbour Island was un- 
productive, they formed their principal plantations on Eleu- 
thera. Hence, at a period of time when the contiguous 
islands continued uninhabited, or nearly so, previous to the 
American war, in Eleuthera were settled 119 white heads of 
families, and in Harbour Island 94; besides about 350 slaves. 
At the same time 725 acres of land were in cultivation at 
Eleuthera. 

One of these islands, from some white rocks f laid down 
on the eastern coast, has been sometimes called Alabaster 
Island. Not having visited either of the islands, I have con- 
fined myself to the detail of a few particulars, which I hope 
will be found as accurate as the nature of these inquiries will 
generally admit. I shall not dwell upon other particulars, 

• It is usually exported in pieces curled, or rolled up in short quills. 
There are two sorts of the Croton which are found in the Bahamas, the 
Croton Cascarella (tor ricihoides eleagni folio -of Catesby) and Croton 
Eleuteria; which latter, cx*vi termini) imports the species peculiar to 
this island. 

f Jeffery*' American Atlas. 
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in which I believe they nearly correspond with the rest of the 
islands: but having before touched on the first voyage of 
Columbus, and finding that many of the original names of 
these islands, from the uncertainty of the descriptions, have 
been often very much misplaced, I shall attempt, as nearly 
as possible, to trace the remainder of his course through the 
Bahamas. 

From Port Howe, on the south side of St. Salvador, it is 
related, that Columbus proceeded, with seven of the native* 
who acted as pilots, to the examination of other islands in 
sight (probably Little St. Salvador and the Keys adjoining) ; 
" above a hundred of them," according to the words of Her- 
rera, " appearing plain, green, and inhabited. " Suppose, how- 
ever, what is not impossible, that the Exuma Keys might have 
been seen by one of his vessels, and here alluded to, the trade- 
wind would have naturally directed him in an eastern course. 
No other land can therefore be intended than Eleuthera by 
the large island which it is said he saw on the 15th, and 
, named St. Mary of the Conception. The south part of St. 
Mary, running east and west, he coasted to its north-western 
point, on which he landed. The natives flocked in great abun- 
dance round Columbus on his arrival at this island; but find- 
ing nothing to distinguish their country from that of St. Sal* 
vador, he proceeded the next day to the westward, and in the 
evening of the 17th, after ranging along the north-eastern coast 
of New Providence, came to an anchor without the harbour* 
near the present situation of the eastern fort. He was deterred 
from proceeding further by the shallowness of the water, and 
preferred this position from an Indian town or village on the 
shore more populous and extensive than any which he had 
previously seen on the adjacent islands. The natives were ap- 
parently of the same nation, and kept up an intercourse with 
those on St. Salvador; for on their way from Eleuthera the 
Spaniards fell in with an inhabitant of the latter island in his 
canoe, .who had been despatched to communicate intelligence 
of the arrival of these extraordinary visitors to their neighbours 
at Providence. Two or three of the presents distributed by 
Columbus at St. Salvador were found in the canoe* with a 
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provision of Indian bread, water in a gourd, and some of the 
Eleuthera bark. The navigators described this island as 
abounding with fresh water, lakes, meadows and groves agree- 
ably interspersed, with hills more elevated than they had seen 
in the preceding islands. Columbus therefore honoured it 
with the name of Fernandina, after the King of Spain. 

He then proceeded to Andros, which he explored, and 
thence continued his voyage; touched at the Holy Ghost 
Keys, and those named Del Arena, on the edge of the Salt 
Key Bank, and crossing the Santareen channel which sepa- 
rates them in a west-south-west course, on the 2Tth of Octo- 
ber in the evening arrived off Cuba. 

If, by the powerful tendency of a current setting eastward 
through the Santareen channel, he had been carried. on the 
Florida shore, a circumstance under the influence of a south- 
east wind not unlikely to have happened, the discovery of the 
American continent would not then have been contested with 
him by a quibble, and his illustrious name would have been 
stamped, as a memento of the glorious discovery, on one half 
of the habitable globe. 

On looking at the map, and observing amongst innumerable ' 
keys two large islands which have given their former and 
present denomination to the rest of the Bahamas, *pnc might 
naturally have expected them to afford a subject of some inte- 
rest on the examination. But the Great Bahama is abso- 
lutely uninhabited, and there seemsr nothing remarkably flou- 
rishing in the circumstances of Abaco. 

This latter island, calle'd sometimes Yucaya, Lucaya** or 
Lucayoneque, lies in a north-westerly direction from ten tor 
fifteen leagues distant from Eleuthera and Harbour Island, and 
its southern point is situated at about the same distance from 
The Berry Islands. In a topographical view it may be com- 
pared with Crooked Island ; that part of it described by the • 
name of*Lucaya* representing, in its position with respect to, 

* Referring to the description in the American Atlas, by Jefferys, 
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the points of the compass, North Crooked Island, Abaco or 
Lucayoneque, Acklin's Key, and the little islet La Descono$~ 
cida> near the hole in the rock, forming a southern boundary 
to the colony like Gas tie Island. If this part of the colony 
has not attracted so much attention from the cultivator as the 
southern islands, it appears to have been much more indebted 
to the nautical surveyor ; and the descriptions in some modern 
charts will be found, I believe, pretty exact. 

Little Harbour, on the eastern coast of Abaco, is esteemed 
one of the best in the Bahamas. With respect to the interior 
of the . islands I have very little to say. Fourteen years ago 
about two thousand acres had been cleared, and several settlers 
had established themselves there, who at this period I fear have 
removed, or are on the point of seeking some more promising 
region on the immense continent in their vicinity, which,' 
whilst it affords a various choice, encourages a perpetual spirit 
of emigration. 

In a vessel of a small draught of water we were enabled .to 
stand close in with the Great Bahama, and coasted it for some 
distance to the west of the Road Rocks towards Wood Key> 
within a distinct view of the shore. There was not the least 
appearance of any cultivation on the island; but I could not 
behold the beautiful and fragrant woods over the white strand, 
without recurring to the fate of that innocent race of people 
whose name it bears, but who have long 'since been dragged 
from their native shores by the merciless ambition and avarice 
of their European visitors. A passage in Herrera came forci- 
bly to my recollection whilst meditating on the subject, in 
which he says, that on the first arrival of the Spaniards this 
unsuspecting but devoted people were never, satisfied with 
looking at them : they knelt down, lifted up their hands and 
gave thanks to God, inviting one another to admire the hea- 
venly men. Twenty years, however, had scarcely elapsed 
before these heavenly men found it convenient to transport thenv 
by force or artifice, to dig in the means of Hispaniola ; a mea- 
sure to which the court of Spain was tempted to give its assent 
by the plausible suggestion that it would be the most effectual 
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mode of civilizing and instructing them in the Christian reli- 
gion. Upon this pretence 40,000 souls (probably the whole 
population of the islands) were transported to Hispaniola. So 
exalted was the opinion which this simple people entertained' 
of their destroyers, and so strong and universal is the persua- 
sion of the human mind that a destiny awaits it beyond the 
miseries and disappointments of its present bounded existence, 
that many of the Lucayans were induced with cheerfulness to 
abandon their homes, under a persuasion that they should meet 
in a happier country the spirits of their deceased friends, with 
whom the Spaniards represented themselves as living in a state 
of society. As the situation of these islands with respect to- 
each other invited a continual intercourse amongst the inhabi- 
tants, who probably subsisted in a great measure on fish, one 
may justly presume they were principally devoted to a maritime 
life. Some of their canoes were large enough to carry be- 
tween forty and fifty persons. Indeed many convincing proofs 
of their intrepidity and expertness in the water occurred after 
their transportation to St. Domingo; when, finding the delu- 
sion which had been practised to decoy them from their native 
country, they made every effort to regain it. Some few ef- 
fected their escape, although many were frustrated in the de- 
sign. Two men and one woman had constructed a raft ; and 
having laid in a stock of Indian com, and water in gourds, in 
the hollow of a tree attached to the bottom of the raft, thejr 
put to sea, proceeding in a northern course towards New Pro- 
vidence. As might be expected they were often washed from 
the deck of their precarious vessel : but being admirable swim- 
mers, and accustomed to struggle with the waves, they regain* 
ed the raft ; and working their way with paddles, they had ac- 
tually proceeded one hundred and fifty miles on this long and 
perilous voyage, when, intercepted by a Spanish ship, it was 
their cruel fortune to be carried back again to the country 
which they so much detested, and where they were doomed to 
eternal slavery. There are very few particulars in which the 
inhabitants of these islands will be found to differ from the 
natives of Cuba, or of the North American continent whence 
in all likelihood they originally emigrated. In person thejr 
were of a middle stature, well shaped, but rather fleshy, of am 
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olive colour, with high foreheads, open countenances and re- 
gular features. Their hair was black, lank, and thick, some* 
times cut shore over their ears, and sometimes tied in tresses. 
They were for the most part naked and their bodies or (aces, 
like those of the North American warriors, were painted gene- 
rally red, but sometimes black or white. They were totally 
ignorant of the use of iron ; and the only articles of any value 
discovered amongst them were cotton and gold. Although 
averse to war, they sometimes found it necessary to arm them-. 
% selves in self-defence; and on such occasions they made use of 
javelins pointed with fish-bones. The principal talent they 
possessed, and which the Spaniards found of value, was their 
extraordinary expertness in diving, having been probably ac- 
customed to subsist on conchs obtained in this manner in the 
Bahamas. On this account they were generally transported 
by the Spaniards still further south, and employed in the pearl- 
fishery on the island of Cubagua, on the coast of Cumana in 
South America. It is said that one hundred and fifty ducats, 
at that time a large price, were often given at Hispaniola for a 
diver of the Bahamas. They survived, however, but a few 
years under the dominion of their oppressors. 

From the Great Bahama we followed the course of the 
Gulph stream, in which although the wind was contrary, ac- 
companied with a heavy swell of the sea, our progress to the 
northward along the Florida coast was extraordinarily rapid. 
There is no part of the seas, I believe, in which the navigation 
is more difficult and deceitful than near the south shore of Flo- 
rida, where the currents, setting from the westward through 
the channels of the Bahamas, mingle with that impetuous tide 
which issues from the Gulph of Mexico. That forty sail of 
wrecking-vessels, as I before mentioned, should have kept their 
station at one inlet on this coast, is a pretty convincing proof 
of the numerous victims continually thrown on its shoals. 
The well-known American traveller, Charlevoix, many years 
ago was wrecked in this quarter, and he gives a pretty exact 
picture of what almost daily occurs. So very fallacious and 
irresistible are the cross currents and eddies, that it often hap- 
pens whilst vessels are steering in one course they are carried 
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nearly in an opposite direction ; and till the crews behold thd , 
breakers, or the wrecking-vessels hovering round them, they 
can hardly persuade themselves of their desperate situation. 
It also unfortunately happens that the Jand is low on the 
whole extent of this coast, and the trade-wind sets directly upon 
it. The limits of the Gulph stream, as some intelligent sailors 
assert, may. be almost exactly defined by observations on the 
. temperature of the water. The thermometer, when immersed 
to a certain depth, denotes a higher temperature than that of 
the* sea on either side of the current; a circumstance which will 
be naturally expected fFom a vast body of water flowing conti- 
nually from the south. Those who frequent these seas are 
apt to attribute the inconstancy of climate, and flurries of windy 
often experienced on the coast of America, to some magic in- 
die Gulph stream; and perhaps a just philosophy will admit 
that it may have an influence on the atmosphere. It is not 
improbable that some assistance to navigation may result from 
a more studious attention to the phenomena it presents. 

In a short time we entered the latitude of the variable winds? 
and a mild breeze from the south-west, which generally pre- 
vails through the summer on the American coast, carried us 
into the bay of Charleston- The country about this large 
town is flat and sandy ; yet the banks of the rivers present some' 
scenes of singular interest and beauty. I was particularly de- 
lighted with the novelty and endless variety of the vegetable 
productions of nature. But of the many interesting objects 
which present themselves in this part of North America to» 
the observation of a stranger, it is not my intention to attempt 
any description, as they do not fall within the limits of my 
undertaking. Indeed, the publication of a late distinguished 
traveller, has left little of any general importance to be added 
at this moment to what he has written. 1 cannot say, front 
the opinions expressed by some respectable inhabitants, that 
he has alwavs given satisfaction. But it rarely happens, that 
the information of 'a traveller is as exact as that of many per- 
sons resident in the countries he presumes to describe. Hasty 
impressions are too often received, which time and deliberate 
inquiry might correct; and the novelty of objects, while it 
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• prompts and animates description, is too often unfriendly to 
that reflection and patient discrimination which alone can ren- 
der our observations useful. If, with such amongst other 
disqualifications, the author of this little performance shall be 
found too often personally reprehensible, the originality of bis 
principal subject, which gave rise to the undertaking, will be 
admitted with the candid as some apology for his errors* 



THE END. 
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